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WW THIRD EDITION. 


8 the Third Edition differs greatly from the pre- 
ceding, it may be neceſſary to give ſome account 
of the difference: and I hope the reader will indulge _ 
= what may perhaps be called the parental fondneſs of an 
author, while he briefly relates the hiſtory of his work. 
Many of the Papers in the Firſt Edition of the Firit 

Volume were written at College as voluntary exerciſes, 
for the fake of improvement. They had all of them an 
undoubted right to the epithet, juvenile. Moſt of them 
were compoſed before he had taken his Bachelor's de- 
gęgree at the univerſity. When they had accumulated to 
a a number ſufficient to make a volume, he deliberated 
whether he ſhould commit them to the flames, or ſend 
them up to London as an adventure, without a name. 
FE Perhaps it was vanity, perhaps it was raſhneſs, and per- 
_ RX haps a laudable motive, which determined him to tranſ- 
mit them as a gratuitous preſent to a Publiſher. They 
were ſent anonymouſly from Oxford to London, were 
XX publiſhed anonymouſly, nor did the Publiſher know 
either the writer's name or perſon during ſeveral months 
= ſubſequent to the publication. Praiſe was however be- 
=X ſtowed upon them from various and reſpectable quar- 
ters; and praiſe, operating like the warm ſunſhine on 
the ice, gradually relaxed his reſolutions of concealment. 
It was not, however, without many fears and unaffect- 
dead diffidence, that he conſented to own a child of the 
brain which he had intended to expoſe and relinquiſh 
4 | for ever, and that he at laſt prefixed his name to the 
ECoeond Edition. He was tempted alſo to add a Second 
= Voune; and is happy in the reflection, that he has yet 
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had no cute to repent of his compliance with the na- 


tural allurements of applauſe. The good intentions 


which. the book evidently diſplayed, tended to ſecure it 
from cenſure, and were perhaps the chief and beit.« cau- 
ſes of its commendation. 


It has been out of print more than once, . 1 


been demanded, and many have been partial enough to 
expreſs Uifappointment at not being able to-procure it. 
Its Author, however, was unwilling to accelerate the 
editions, ſo as to exclude ſuch additions and/i improve- 
ments as he had been able to inſert, in the midit of a 
conſtant ſucceſſion of other cares and daily labours. His 
reſpect and gratitude to his candid Readers has indu- 
oed him to take the opportunity of New Impreſſions, 


to render whatever little preſents he has ventured to 


make them laſs unworthy of acceptance. 
A large number of new papers is admitted in n the 
| Third Edition, and a few of: the former excluded, to 


make room. As the arrangement of detached. Papers. 


is ſeldom of importance, it has been wholly changed, 


not indeed with the formality of a methodical plan, 


but fortuitouſly, and indeed juſt as the Papers Mappen: 


ed to be reviſed and prepared. 
"He who reſides at a diſtanee from the metropolis and 


the preſs, will uſually find it neceſſary to requeſt the 
Reader to exerciſe his candour, as well as his. ſagacity, 


in the correction of typographical Errata. Notwith- 
ſtanding great care has been taken, it is but too proba- 
ble that many errors remain, both of this and of other 


kinds, which an attentive Reader will indeed oberves, 


1 12 a courteous Reader excuſe. 


In the great variety of matter which theſe N 


Sees it is almoſt impoſſible but that ſome opinions 
| ſhould be advanced, which many will be diſpoſed to 


:eqritrovert. Men who are actuated by different hopes. | 


200 fears, and whoſe minds have been tinctured by dif- 


conſiderable time. In theſe intervals it has frequently - 
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rent A in religion or politics, by different ſtu- 


i [ lies, examples, and education, will often behold man- 
Pers, books, and things, through ſuch deluſive mediums 
bs s repreſent, the ſame object in a diverſity of colour- 


45 


Hut ys h the book may not be exempt from errone- 
| us or d i{putable aſſertions, the Writer diſmiſſes it With 
full 11.5 en that the general tendency of it is to 
orm honeſt men, to diſcountenance the pride of fa- 
ſhionable folly, to promote the love of truth and liberty, 
nd to recommend whatever is uſeful and amiable 1 in 
C onduct and] in converſation. EY 313: 
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IVERY . who entertains a 1 * of 
reverence for the tribunal before which he is to 


ting doctrines and opinions through various parts of 
thers Me 0e he is no more, will be anxious to correct his 


is he public favour, calling for a new impreſſion, affords 
Fim an opportunity for a reviſal. In the former Edi- 


Pere who muſt not ſay with Deme* in Terence, 


1 © iq S Nunquamit ita quiſquam bene ſubducta ratione ad vitam fuit, 5 
i 1 Fm res, à tas, uſus ſemper * 8 novi 2”? 


> FOVR TH EDITION”. - 


> ppear, or who conſiders the importance of diſſemina- 
the world, which may operate on the happineſs of o- 


iſtakes, and to improve his compoſitions, whenever 


Bons this opportunity has been embraced; and Who is 
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But it was found, that the former purchaſers began to 
conſider the great alterations as, in ſome degree, inju- 
rious; for Which reaſon, very little alteration is made 
| in. this Edition. It is reviſed and corrected, and a word 
ns oecaſionally changed, and a ſentence added or reſ- 
cinded. If the alterations had been continued, the book 
| would have been like the celebrated ſhip, repaired ſo 
aften, that not a fingle plank remained of the _ 
fabric. It is now therefore diſmifſed with all its im 
fections; and thoſe who may be induced, by a love of 
letters, or of moral remarks, to become purchaſers of 
it, need not fear left this Edition ſhould decreaſe, in 
Whatever value it may poſſeſs, by ſubſequent additions, 
or by very material alterations. . 
It is thought expedient to inform the Reader, that 8 
the Frontiſpieces, &c. are merely ornamental, or em- 
blematic, and without any 9 to particular 1 1 
. ſons or ſituations. 5 
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To this laſt e the FSFE has only to a | 
that if there are any paſſages which ſeem ae ſevere 
en men and things, he defires they may have no effect on 

Hic readers, but be candidly 2 78 2 to the miſtakes of | 
Precipitation, vr io the intemperate ardour of a juvenile | 
zeal, As he advances i in life, he becomes too well con- 
*winced. of his own. defects and infirmities, to allow himſelf bu 
to be ſevere in his judgment of his 5 ane 
be is fully perſuaded, that 1 all the pretenſions of pbi- 
lyophy and morality, the trueſt wiſdom, and molt accep- WW 
| table in the eye of Heaven, is CMARIT Y. Whatever 
318 in tbeſe Volumes. i is in any degree contrary to it, be wiſhes „ 
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| Lovers of Wiſdom. 


MORAL any LITERARY. 


oN ESSAY WRITING. 


_—_ oy” 


HOSE Sages of antiquity, who, from their im- 


provements in knowledge and virtue, had the leatl 
dubious claim to the appellation of wiſe men, were yet too 


modelt to aſſume a name which had the appearance of of- 


tentation, and rather choſe to be called Philoſophers, or 
From fimilar motives, many of the 


moderns, who have written with great ſkill on ſubjects of 


morality and ſcience, have entitled their productions Ef- 


lays 3 a name, which though it may now convey the idea 
of regular treatiſes and differtations, is ſynonymous with 
the word Attempts, and means. no more than humble 
endeavours to inſtruct or to amnſe. A writer who, at a 
late period, purſuing the track of thoſe celebrated authors 


who preceded him, boldly promiſes improvement en his pre- 


deceſſors, is received with that indignation which arro- 
gance, even when ſupported by ſome degree. of merit, 
naturally excites ; but he who profeſſes only ah attempt, 
however an e has a claim to cagdour and indul- 


gence. Failure has ceaſed to be ridiculous, where preſump- 
tion has not made pretenſions, nor confidence anticipated a 
ſugceſs. 

Many works, therefore, dittinguiſhed by this unaſſuming 
title, have been well received, and have obtained a very ex- 
alted place in the ſeale of literary honours, 

V OL. * 


None have be- 


6 


„ 


2 


come more popular in their own country than thoſe pericd 1. 
ical papers which were publiſhed by the Tatler, the-Guar: 


dian, and the Spectator, and which have been ſucceſsfully W Ef 
The taſte and morals of the | . 


imitated by later writers. 
nation have been more generally improved by theſe excel. 


lent, though ſhort and detached compoſitions, than by long 
and elaborate ſyſtems of morality. They were addreſſed 
to the- heart and imagination, and fitted for the haunts of 
men engaged in the employments of common life; while 
{cientific treatiſes of ethics were calculated only for the ex- 
ereiſe of ſcholaſtic diſputation ; and their influence on the 


conduct of life, if they ever poſſeſſed any, was eircumſerib- 


ed within narrow limits. Addiſon, like Socrates, to whom 
he has often been compared, brought down knowledge 
from thoſe heights which were acceſſible only to profeſſed 93 


ſcholars, and placed it within the reach of all, who, to na- 
tural and common ſenſe, added the advantage of a common 
education. He it was who diveſted Philoſophy of that 


unbecomming garb in which ſhe had been diſguiſed by her | 


miſtaken followers, and repreſented her attired by the 
Grxaces, like the Goddeſs of Beauty. 

The votaries of the ſeverer muſes have Lhetines ven- 
bored to deſpiſe this entertaining ſpecies of productions, as 
ſutile and ſuperficial/ "They have aſſerted that truth needs 
not embelliſhment, and that the ornaments which ſhe bor- 


rows from imagination are no leſs unbecomming than un- 


neceſſai But the real utility of literary labours is to be 


eſtimates by the extent of their influence on the national 


manners and underſtanding. Truth, however, when deli- 
vered with that fyſtematic orecibon which is approved in 
in the ſchools of philoſophy, will not have charms enough 
to detam the common reader who takes up a bock for the 
muſement of a leiſure hour, and who mult be tempted to 
admit inſtructien, by the proſpect of receiving pleaſure. 
In every thouſand of thoſe who have been delighted with 
the papers of Addiſon, perhaps not more than one has ſeen 
the Principia of Newton, Praiſes adequate to the merits 
of fo exalted a genius, as was his who diſcovercd the true 
ſyſtem of the univerſe, can ſcarcely. be beſtowed 4 nor is 


it detra ction from his fame to alert, that ſince his theories 
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3 | n Auire a painful attention to compr chend them, they wi 
1 bt generally be attended to, in a commercial count 

te our own, where only the ſhort interval which the pur- 
1 25 Wit of gain, and the practice of mechanic arts affords, will 
devoted to letters by the more numerous claſſes of the 
"TH mmunity. And indeed it mult be confeſſed that though 
e abſtruſer doctrines of philoſophy may be highly inte- 
king to the man of ſcience, and may qualify him for a 
Pofeſſor's chair, or a ſeat at the board of longitude, yet 
ey ſeem not to have any tendency to render him better 
his civil and ſocial relations. I never could find that 
e Elements of Elucid taught any one to be a better fa- 
Per, huſband, fon, or citizen. Mathematical truth is in- 
ed a moſt beautiful object of contemplation; but moral 
8 Futh is better calculated to excite and reward the atten- 
bon of the buſy world. 
| The great Bacon, who pointed out the patch to thoſe 
wblime heights in philoſophy, at which his followers have 
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that 
- her rived, would never have brought his ſpeculations home to 
the Pen's buſineſs and boſoms, to uſe his own expreſſions, if he 
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d not written his Efays; a work, which, as it was of 
ie moſt extenſive utility, and moſt eaſily underſtood, be- 
game, in his own country, the moſt popular of all his pro- 
icons. The remarks contained in it are ſuch as ſhew 
Pat he had an intimate knowledge of the human heart, and 
Pey have a tendency to direct mankind in the right con- 
uct of life. They are the inſtitutes of a ſcience which all 
Wiih to learn; but how few, in compariſon, are intereſted 
the Novum Organum? Whether a man adopt the hy- 
thetical or experimental philoſophy, is a matter of in- 
fference to his moral conduct; nor is a Carteſian of _ 
iy better or worſe than the ac er of the more modern 
ind more probable ſyſtem. An error in phyfkical ir | 
ns is ſeldom productive of ſuch conſequences either to 
e' neighbour or one's ſelf, as are deeply and durably 5 
3 Jurious. 3 

Bacon o learning; he gave di 
1 tions to purſue them; he baniſhed hy potheſis, and in- 
aduced experiment; hea deſervedly the glory of our na- 
n, as the er of true philoſophy; ; but yet without 
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detracting from his merits, we may expreſs our regret * | WU. 
he did not beſtow more time and pains on the grand ſcience th 
af human nature. He appears, from the ſpecimens be has 3 . 

| left us, to have been better qualified to advance it to per. 
fection than any modern. The example, however, of 0 
profound a writer, is fufficient to vindicate from the charge is 
of futility, thoſe little compoſitions, which, without the wo 1 
formality of ſtudied treatiſes, aim at inſtructing the reader a 

in the truths of ethics, of criticiſm, and in all the more a 
| greeable ſubjects of popular philoſophy. 
In an age when books and a competent education are ea- 8 

Li! fly attainable, all ranks will be found to devote a conſider- 13 
iſt able portion of their unemployed time to ſome kind of 'f 4 
9 reading. But what they ſhall read during the interval of 
uuf an hour, interruptcd perhaps by the prattle of children, 
1 or the impertinence of viſitors, or the avocations of buſi- 
_ nels? not a long and tedious treatiſe, divided, and ſubdivi. 
| vided, and requiring the unſuſpended attention of a day, roll | 
| oO. comprehend a part of it. They ſeek relaxation, but in hy 
ij this they find a taſk ; irkſome, becauſe it requires cloſe ap- 
i! plication, and unimproving to them, becauſe their applica- 1 7 
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tion can only be deſultory. But hard indeed muſt be his“ 
bw tot, who, in the moſt active and moſt diſſipated ſcenes of . bs 
—— cannot beſtow the mall ſpace of time required in the peru 
1" al of an Eſſay of N few pages. He who poſſeſſes ſuch 
$1 | bcoks as the Religion of Nature Delineated, will not eably 4 
0 und better guides, but yet he will oftener be tempted to 
take from bis ſhelves a volume of the Spectator. He who 9 
has never thought of reading the tedious, though inſtruc- 
tive, conferrences of Arrian, has perhaps committed to 
memory the Enchiridion of Epictetus. Even the form, 
tue ſize, the weight of a volume, are circumſtances which 
d eſerve to be attended to in a ſubordinate degree, -finee 
they may contribute to render its influence more diffuſive. i 
| Who could bear to carry a folio with him in his chariot, 
144 or recline on a ſopha in the hour of elegant caſe, with a W 
| henry quarto in his hand? 3 
It muſt 'not, however, be ſuppoled, that this kind o F 
works is adapted only to the ſuperficial reader. Many ſub- 
jects of morality and learmng have been conciſely diſcuſſed | I 


. a". . 
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bh a few pages, with a depth, ſolidity, and originality of 
uggzt, rarely exceeded in any formal diſſertation. - The 
rks of our Engliſh divines, the beſt moraliſts in the world 
ee ſometimes loſt their effect by their prolixity : for the 


e attention, or overburthening the memory. _ 

The detached nature of theſe writings enables the writ- 
to vary his ſtyle of writing without impropriety; to be 
gave or gay, humourous or ſevere ; to lay down poſitive 
cs, or to-teach by example; to ſpeak in his own perion, 
do introdnce an inftructive tale. Every volume contains 
different times. Thus is idleneſs rendered attentive, and 
the liſtleſs moments of leiſure improved with the advanta- 
Es of ſtudy, unmixed with the toil of formal application. 


he ſaunterer is deceived into employment, and the vicious, 
ge diſſipated, the buſy, are inſenſibly allured to the indul- 


Fence of literary and philoſophical contemplation. 


Thus extenfively uſeful and entertaining, it is by no 


Pans wonderful, that Eſſays have been more univerſally 
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variety of Tubje&s treated in var.ous manners, and ſuned 
the diſpoſitions of different readers, or of the {ame reader 


mw m. nd of man, though comprehen five to a very great degree, - 
ge yet circumſcribed within certain bounds, and, like a full 
Rc, ſuffers all that is ſuperfluous to run to waſte. But 
5 tl e periodical Eſſay ſatisfies the ſubject, without fatiguing 


ed in the buſy walks of life than any other productions. 


he names and works of Montaigne, of Bacon, of Tem- 
e, of Collier, of Addiſon, of Steele, and of their ſucceſ- 


1 1] followers, are held in a degree of eſteem, which neither 


Me lapſe of time, nor the caprice of faſhion have been a- 


ie to depreciate. % a 


reading, who has not peruſed the papers of the Specta- 
r. Placed, however, in our hands in the earlieſt period 
lte, they have loſt, in the eyes of many readers, the 


lays, ſimilar at leaſt in kind, may afford entertainment; 


Hy 5 r ſhould they be checked as preſumptuous, ſince, without 


* ſpirit of adventure, modern literature would become 
her ſtationary or retrograde. The fame of thoſe wri- 


here is ſcarcely an individual, not only of thoſe who 
profeſs learning, but of thoſe who devote any of their time 


Warm of novelty. To theſe perhaps new Attempts or 
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fine gold, yet the mine is full rich, and will never be « ex- 
Hhauſted. | 


nally few in number, an infinite variety of moral appear- 


rewarded with abundance, but many a loaded fſheaf remains 


nation, the labovrers in it have been neither few nor unſuc- 


7 ry ; nor let it bluſh at the appellation. The love of let- 
dulgence of at tends to filence the importunity of many o- 


dom be gratiſied without OE miſery. 


Wok 


— 


nitration will be more efficacious in youth than at a ma- 
turer period. Long habits of buſineſs or pleaſure, and 


ters, however great, is but adequate to their merits ; 'but 0 
though it is true that they have preſented us with much 
From the various combination of ink oaffions, origi. 


ances is found to ariſe. Political revolutions, religious, 


reformations, the -whims of faſhion, and the changes in 
| literature, enable the moral writer, when he travels even . 


in the beaten road of an Eſſayeſt, to diſcover proſpects 
hitherto unobſerved, or not completely deſcribed. 
The metropolis of 6 great empire, flouriſhing in arts and 
commerce, is, as it were the hot-bed of manners; in which 
every plant ſhoots up with forced luxuriance. In a harveſt | 
ſo plentiful, not only thoſe who firſt apply the fickle are 


to be picked up by the careful gleaner. And happily for 


the morals and amuſement, as well as underitandings. of our 


ceſs! "MY 5 
„he preſent age has been called an age of litera ary luxu- | 


ters is· attended with the ſweeteſt ſatisfactions; and the in- 


ther propenſitics, which, as they are leſs innocent, can i 
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6 By HERE bene bo be 4 vecullag propriety in addref. 0 
ing moral precepts to the riſing generation. Beſides 
that, like travellers entering on a journey, they want direc-i 
tion, there are circumſtances which render i it probable, that 


an indiſcriminate intercourlc with mankind, often ſuperin- 


M O R A I., ke. , 
ieee a great degree of infenſibility; and the battered ve- 
auch 55 eran at laſt con fders the admcritions of the moraliſt as the 
e ex- 5 ain babbling of a ſophiſt, and the declamation of a ſchool- 
WE. 1 The keen edge of moral perception is blunted by 
rigi- Nong and reiterated colliſion; ; and to him who has loit the 
pear. Winer ſenfibilities, it is no lels fraidefs to addreſs a moral diſ- 2 
ious, Meourſe, than to repreſent to the deaf, the charms of melo- | 
8 in „ or to the blind the beauties of a picture. | 
even But youth poſſeſſes ſenfibility in perfection; and auleſs 
pects ae has been totally neglected, or erroneouſly pur- 
_ ued, its habits are uſually virtuous, Furmiſhed with a 
s and natural ſuſceptibility, and free from any acquired impe⸗ 
hich diment, the mind is then in the moſt favourable ſtate for 
rveſt che admiſſion of inſtruction, and for learning how to live, 


e are Il Iwill then ſuppoſe a young man preſent who has paſſed 


nains through the forms of a liberal education at ſchool, and 
y for who is juil entering on the ſtage of life, to act his part 
Four according to his own judgment. I will addreſs him with 
nſuc- all the affeRtion and lincer wy of a parent, in the following 
manner: 

luxu- . Lou have violent paſſions implanted 3 in you by Na- 
f let. © ture for the accompliſhment of her purpoſes ; but con- 
ge in- © clude not, as many have done to their ruin, that be- 


ny o- © caule they are violent, they are irreſiſtible. The ſame 


a {. Nature which gave you paſſions, gase you allo reaſon. 
and a love of order. Religion, added to the light of 
Nature and the experience Df mankind, has concurred 


wregular or intemperate indulgence” of the paſhons is 
always attended with pain in ſome mode or N teh 
greatly exceeds its pleaſure, 


WH © excels, if you really wiſh and honeftly endeavour to re- 
Idref. ** {train them. But the greater part of young men ſtudy 
eſides WF © to inflame their fury, and give them a degree of 


direc- © force which they poſſeſs not in a ſtate of nature. They 


e, that WH © run into temptation, and defire not to be delivered from 


a ma. © evil. They knowingly and willingly ſacrifice to mo- 
„ and * mentary gratifications, the comfort of all wkich ſhould 


perin- Iveceten the remainder of life. Begin then with moſt 


in eſtabliſhing it as an unqueſtionable truth, that the 


« Your paſſions will be eaſily reſtrained from enormous 
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ſincerely wiſtring to conquer thoſe ſubtle and powerful 
enemies whom you carry in your boſom. Pray for di- 


of thoſe whom you reſpect. Converſe not on ſubjects 
which lead to impure ideas. Have courage to decline 


hands. If, at a proper age you form a ſtrong attach- 


to be poor than wicked. Cheriſh the object of your 


early love. Be inquſtrious, and truſt in Providence. 


aflection, the moſt loathſome of diſeaſes, and the thou- 
ſand penalties of ſelfiſh celibacy. Thus ſhall you pleaſe 


pleaſe none but an illjudging and wicked world, and 
perhaps a few of your covetous relations. 

Rut really you have not. ſo much to fear from whe” vio- 
lence of the concupiſcible affections, when unaſſiſted by 
voluntary compliance, as from vanity. The perverle 
ambition of arriving at the character of a man of ſpirit 
by vicious audacity, has of late univerſally prevailed, 
and has ruined the greater part of the Britiſh youth. 
have known many young men proud of the impureſt of 


ance, To be admitted into the company of thoſe who 
* difgrace the family title which they inkerit, thouſands 


the means or inclination for play. Old age rapidly ad- 
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vine aſſiſtance. Avoid ſolitude the firſt moment a looſe 
thought inſinuates itſelf, and haſten to the eo pany 


reading immoral; books, even when they fall into your 


ment to a virtuous woman, dare to marry. It 1s better 
Thus ſhall you avoid the perpetual torments of unruly 


God and your own heart, if it is a good one; and dif. 


diſtempere, and boaſting of misfortunes which are attend- Wi 
ed with the greateſt pain and miſery, and ought to be 


„accompanied with ſhame. Far more have taken pains 5 
to ſhine, e amidſt the little circle of their vicious acquain- 


tance, in the character of gay libertines, than to acquire 
by uſeful qualities, the eſteem of the good. From mo- 
tives of vanity, health and peace are {acrificed, fortunes 


laviſhed without credit or enjoyment, every relative and 5 


perſonal duty neglected, and religion boldly ſet at def If 
plunge into debauchery without paſſion, into drunken- 1 
neſs without convivial enjoyment, into gaming without 


vances. When vanity at length retreats from inſult and 5 
from mortificatfon, avarice ſucceeds ; and meanneſs, and 


rful MY. diſeaſe; and diſgrace, and poverty, and diſcontent, an 
ED. FO . —_— PLES 1 * 4 - 2 

di- deſpair, diffuſe clouds and darkneſs over the evening of 
Ng ER bet ; 1 « ES N I c 1 
zoſe "WF life. Such is the lot of thoſe who glory in their ſhame, 
any andere allamed of their glory. . 7 or 
ects « Have ſenſe and reſolution enough, therefore, to give 


up all pretenfions to thoſe titles, of a fine fellow, a rake, 
or whatever vulgar name the temporary cant of the vi- 


line 
our 
h- 


tter your principles, and be ſteady in your conduct. And 


our though your exemplary behaviour may bring upon you 
e. the inſulting and ironical appellation of a Saint, a Puri- 
ruly tan, or even a Methodiſt, perſevere in rectitude. It will 
10U- be in your power ſoon, not indeed to inſult, but to pi- 
leaſe ty. Have ſpirit, and difplay it. But let it be that fort 
diſ- of ſpirit which urges you to proceed in the path in 
and which you were placed by the faithful guide of your in- 
; fancy. Exhibit a noble ſuperiority in daring to difre- 
-vio- gard the artful and malicious reproaches of the vain, 
d by who labour to make you a convert to folly, in order to 
verſe keep them in countenance. They will laugh at firſt, 
pirit but eſteem you in their hearts, even while they laugh, 
led, and in the end revere your virtue. TS 
. I © Let that generous courage which conſcious rectitude 
eſt of inſpires, enable you to deſpiſe and neglect the aſſaults of 
tend- MF ridicule. When all other modes of attack have failed, 


ridicule has ſucceeded. The bulwark of virtue, which 
ſtood firmly againſt the weapons of argument, has tot- 
tered on its baſis, or fallen go the ground, on the ſlight- 
elt touch of magic ridicule. In the ſchool, in the eol- 


o be 
pains Wl 
Uain- ws 
quire 
mo- 8 


tunes which is uſed to level an exalted character. Vou will 


- and infalliþly be attacked with it, if you are in any reſpects 
deß- ſingular; and ſingular in many reſpe&s you muſt be, if 
who Vou are eminently virtuous. 12 85 . ” 
Hands Tore truth, ard dare to ſneak it at all events. The 
ken- man of the world will tell you, you muſt diſſemble; and 
thout lo you mul, if your objects and purſuits are like his, 
ly ad- wean and ſelfiſh. But your purpoſes are generous ; and. 
t and our methods of obtaining them are therefore undiſguiſ- 


* 4 . = ® ; 
s, and ed. You mean well. Avow your meaning, if honour 


W cious beſtows on the diſtinguiſned libertine. Preſerve 


lege, in the world at large, it is the powerful engine 
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which requires the ſacrifice of your ſincerity, delpiſe it, 
© known and marked with infamy, muſt poſſeſs a poor and 


ſtation, would certainly, if he were ſure of ſecreèy, be a 


tell them plainly the ein ing tr uch, that you convict 


| - Chriſtian. - Be not moroſe.. Be cautious of 'overvalu- 


let the beautiful Chriſtian graces of meekneſs and e 


| here diſtreſs, prevent miſchief, and do good; but be 


— 
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requires the avowal, and fear nothing. You will indeed 
do right to wiſh to pleaſe ; but you will be anxious to 
pleaſe the worthy only, and none but worthy actions will 
affect that purpoſe. With reſpect to that art of pleaſing 


as the baſe quality of flatterers, ſycophants, cheats, and 
ſcoundrels. An habitual liar, beſides that he will be 
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puſiallanimous heart; for lying originates in cowardice. It 
originates alſo in fraud; and a liar, whatever may be his 


thief. Sorry am I to ſay, that this habit is very common 
in the World; even among thoſe who make a figure. in 
the realms of diffipation ; thoſe whoſe honour would 
compel them to ſtab you to the heart, if you were to 


them of a li. 
« With all your good qualities, unite the humility of a 


ing yourſelf, Make allowences for the vices and errors 
which you will daily ſee. Remember that all have not 
had the benefit of — inſtruction; that a great part 
of mankind are in effect orphans turned looſe into =. 
wide world, without one faithful friend to give them ad- 
vice; left to find their own way in a dark and rugged BE 
wilderneſs, with ſnares, and quick-ſands, and chaſms, Wm 
around them. Be candid, therefore, and, among all the 
improvements of education and refinements of manners, 


volence ſhine mot conſpicuous. Wherever you can, re- 


neither oſtentatious nor cenſorious. 

« Be cheerful, and gratefully enjoy the good which 
Providence has heſtowed upon you. But be moderate. 
Moderation is the law of enjoyment. All beyond i is no- 
, minal pleaſure and real pain. 8 
I will not multiply my precepts. Chuſe good books, 
and follow their direction. Adopt religious, virtues, 
manly principles. Fix them deeply in your boſcm, and 
let them go with you unlooſened and unaltered to the 


| grave. 
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| « Tf you follow EY advice as, from the pure motive of 


not indeed promiſe that you ſhall not be unfortunate, ac- 


png cording to the common idea of the word; but I will 
4 5 confidently aſſure you, that you ſhall not be unhappy. L 
an 
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that you ſhall deſerve it, and Lap ROW how to Ld its 


and 1 abſence.” „ ; 
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52 Jo. III. CLASSICAL LEARNING VINDICATED. 

_ EW men 1 61 wit, ws. in a bing e with 
to 


the faſhionable w orld, had probably forgotten that 


ttle knowledge of the ancient languages and authors which 


o diſcredit the prevailing mode 91 f education, which devotes 
uch time to the ſtudy of Grechn and Roman literature. 
Poſſeſſed of natural parts, thez,_ .ave perhaps, beſides, enjoy- 
d all thoſe advantages ofgood Eompany and extenſive com- 
1erce with the living world, which both excite, and give 
dccafion to diſplay, great abilities.“ They became, there- 


2 lore, dil ſtinguiſned characters in their time, though their 
- vid attainments were few, and greatly defective. But, 
the Fhatever figure they made, they would have ſhone with ſtill 


greater luſtre, if they had retained a tincture of that ele- 
y a ſtudy of the claſſies, and which contributes more to 
nodern affectation. 

res, has induced every prager, who | has been taught to liſp 
| 1 e Fr ench, and dance a minuet, to laugh at the lubber- 


y boy, as he calls him, who ſpends a dozen years at ſchool, 
bearning Greek and Latim He unfairly repreſents this 


es me, as ſpent i mn acquiring the languages alone; ignorant 
89 g 

and Lat a taſte is often formed in it for thole nds who are 
C4 


ble to furniſh the ports and the mot elegant panes: du- 
ing the remainger of life 
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ſerving you moſt eſſentially, I have given you, I will 


wil not promiſe you woridly ſucceſs, but I will engage 


0 hey had acquired at ſchool, have endeavoured to bring in⸗ 


Fance and liberality of ſentiment which the mind acquires 
Form the true gentleman, than the ſubſtituted ornaments of 


The example of theſe ilaftripus, but ſuperficial perſona- 
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1 edthe fond mother to diſcardthe tutor for the dancing-mai 
ter; to be more ſolicitious that the hopes of the family, tl 
heir, perhaps, to a title, an eſtate, and even a ſhare of legiM 
lation, ſhould be taught to hold up his head, than be fur 
niſhed with thoſe ideas and principles, which would render 

bim truly happy in himſelf, and an honour and advantag | 
15 his friends and to his country. 
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a of] improving the beauties of the mind, as well as the grace 5 
_ of the perſon, there prevails a predilection for modern lay. 


In the idea of theſe, a ſufficient ſtock of hiſtorical know 

ledge is to be gained by an attention to the events of thi 
two or three laſt centuries ;' and a ſufficient acquaintarcW 
with philoſophy and polite learning, from a peruſal of tn 
writers of France and Italy. Collections of letters a: 
ſtate- papers, and the epigrammatic narratives of the hiftor 


T 
ey dides, and Livy-Ariofto, Taſſo, and Boileau, are to 


ever been written. In conſequence of theſe miſtaken not 1 
ons, our great grammar {chools, which have produced it 
many ornaments of human nature, are exploded by man 

e 


| ſchools, I muſt confeſs I am pleaſed with the natural fin 1 


of his ſchool-fellows, than bowing and grinning in che ink: 
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The pert vivacity of aſſared ignorance has den perſuad. 


Even among thoſe who are fully ſenfble c of the neceſſit ; 


1ages and modern literature to the excluſion of the ancient 


an of Ferney, are to ſupply the place of Herodotus, Ihe 


read in preference to Homer, Virgil, and Horace ;, and th 1 
wor ks of Voltaire alone to be ſubliituted in the place of af 
the poetry, all the philofophy, and all the hiſtory that 1 1 


as the ſeats of illiberal manners and of antiquated fear ni 
With reſpe& to the charge that illiberal manners are tl 
a ef charaàcteriſtic of boys educated in grammar 


plicity of that age of ſprigatlineſs and inexperience; no 
do I know a light more truly ridiculous, than that of a bo 


of fourteen affecting the graces, and behaving among hi; 
ſuperiors in age and attainments, with all- tſie diſguſting 
__ caſe of ſelf-ſufficiency. The ſame natural good ſenſe which 
makes the boy act in character, will teach the man a mani 
behaviour. And I believe every judicious perſon had rat}: 
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ſee his ſon, while very young, partaking in the noiſy mart! 
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pid circle of a card-party. 
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K With reſpe& to the other charge, that a learned educatio” | 
- nac nis a little out of faſhion 1 in ſome polite circles, we confeſs 
mat Ind lament that it is true. But though we allow faſhion 


y⸗ tlie W, dictate without controul the exact dimenſions of a buckle 
ra head-dreſs ; yet a regard for the honour and happineſs 
f human nature induces us to diſpute her ſovereign autho- 


legif. DP 
e fur. 
render 


—_ ity in thoſe things on which depend the manners and ſen- 
"—— 


Wiments of a riſing generation. 7 
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> , the man of enlarged notions and poliſhed taſte, cannot, 


rn lan. 
1cient il 
knowl 
of ta 
"— me mode. The time that is uſually ſpent in Lilly's 
of th 
rs ant 
niſt org 
Ty VP Th | 
bor a vulgar walk of life, had much better be reading 


to b 


5 Latin language as may inſpire a young man with vanity, 


_ 1 learning the Rules of Three than the Rules of Syntax. 
at has 3 


not! 5 
ee move in a higher ſphere, and who cannot but know, that 


ced 1 
e che greateſt men our nation has produced, whether great- 


arnncl 
are {| 
um mar 
al {nM 
e; nol 


f a bo has proved to be/efficacious, and adopt a new one, which, 
from its ſuperficial nature, cannot form the man of digni- 


light a mode i cacio which the experience of ages 


6 5 ty, or of juſt taſte? Would a More, for inſtance, a Sidney, 
hic Raleigh, a Milton, a Temple, and many others, have at- 
man tained to that perfection of character at which they aſpir- 


rath EE 
mart! 
je 1n{ 


modes? 


Vor. I. 
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If, however, it is granted, that his true . that 


y any method of education, be ſo well formed, as by the 
laſſical; yet it by no means follows, that thoſe whoſe hap» 
ineſs muſt, in a great meaſure, depend on leſs comprehen- 
oe views of men and things, ſhould be inſtructed in the 


rammar, and in acquiring juſt ſo much knowledge of the 


hut which cannot ennable him to enter into the ſpirit of 
an author, is certainly ill beſtowed. He who is deſigned 


Wingate's Arithmetic than Cordery's Colloquies, and 
The fniſtakes of well-meaning ignorance are to be pitied 


and excuſed. But how ſhall we apologize for thoſe who 


W neſs is eſtimated by power, wealth, title, knowledge, or 
virtue, have laid the foundation of thaw eminence in our, 
W grammar-ſchools, where little caſe was taught but claffical 
learning? How ſhall we apologize for theſe, when they _ 


ed and arrived, if they had been educated in the ſuperficial | 


= Some leading 1 II ſeem to 25 wiſhed that all our 
W literary inquiries ſhould be limited to that 2 od which 
| C 
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thoſe of any epoch in the annals of our rival nation. 
While, however, we reprobate the idea of confining at- 


tention to the writings and tranſactions of the laſt three 
hundred years, it muſt be confeſſed that this period de. 


ſerves regard. The inventions of the compaſs, of printing, 


remarkably awakened; nor will any man of letters, with 


| juſt pretenſions to taſte, reſt ſatisfied, without reading the 
works of Fenelon, of Boileau, and of many others who 
have written in the true ſpirit of the ancients. He will, 

after all, acknowledge, that they are but imitations of thoſe W 


originals, which are no lefs open to us than they were to 
them; and will confeſs it to be a want of ſpirit, to drink 


There is certainly ſomething in the character of an 
Engliſhman analogous to the diſpoſition of an old Roman. 


He has a natural generoſity, and love of independence. He 
has alſo a gravity of temper, better adapted to mental and 
moral improvement than any other; becauſe more capable 
ot fixed attention. French vivacity is foreign to his na- 
ture; faſhion, indeed, makes him ſometimes adapt it, but 
it fits awkwardly on him, leſſens his inward conſciouſneſs 


of dignity, and lowers him no leſs in the eſtimation of q- 


thers. The ideas of a Roman are congenial to him. His 


mind, when cultivated by claffical inſtruction, ſhoots up to 


maturity with the vigour of an indigenous plant ; but 


— 


res, M..4.008 
they are pleaſed to diſtinguiſh by calling it the age off 
Lewis XIV. It is indeed a ſhining interval in the revolu. | 

tions of time; but moſt of the great characters that ap- 

peared in it, were formed on the models of a bette age, 
the age of Auguſtus, or of Pericles, And I know not, 
whether the glorious reign of our own Elizabeth might 
not exhibit examples of probity and learning, valour and 
_ patriotiſm, fitter for the imitation of an Engliſhman, than 
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of gunpowder, and a conſequent ſpirit of enterprize, have 
rendered modern times peculiarly intereſting. During this 
period, the French nation, to uſe their own idea, have been 


at the diftant ſtream, when we have acceſs to the fountain. 
If we can be contented with imitations, we have excellent 
ones in the works of Pope and Addiſon. But what ſculp- 
tor would be fatisfied with examining the plaſter buſt, who We 
was at liberty to walk in the Florentine gallery ? |, 
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rrives "RP like the exotic, when nurtured only by the 
volu- Nender ſupplies of a foreign and ſuperficial education. 
The poliſh of external grace may indeed be deferred till 
38e, ie approach of manhood. When ſolidity i is obtained by 
not, ſurſuing the modes preſcribed by our forefathers, then may 
hc file be uſed. - The firm ſubſtance will bear attritiong 
ad the luſtre then acquired will be durable. A ſenſible 
than Wal ther, who is not himſelf a convert to the effeminacy of 
ee. times, had rather ſee a ſon forming himſelf as a ſcholar 
4 Ind a man, on the example of an old Roman or Athenian, 
han imitating, in his writings and actions, the undignified | 
d de- ivacity of nations which have been gs by their phi- 
ting, Npſophy to degrade human nature. | 
have WW Surely, no one will deny that the two W objects | 
this n a well conducted education, are to cultivate a good heart, 
been nd to give the underſtanding ſuch additional ſtrength and 
with formation as may ſafely direct the heart in the various 
the Hpvents of life, and teach the poſſeſſor of it to act up to the 
who 1 | bc dignity of a rational creature. But attain- 
will, 5 nents merely ornamental have little tendency to accom-. 
hoſe WE liſh either of theſe purpoſes. On the contrary, as they 
re to 1 dd a luſtre without ſolidity, they induce idleneſs to con- 
rink ent itſelf with the appearances of merit, which are eafily 
tain. | 5 kiſumed, and to neglect the reality, as attainable only by a 


8 at« 
three 


Vent 2 painful and unoſtentatious application. They inſpire con- 
v ulp- 5 dence, without worth to ſupport it; they give an air of 


Inſolent ſuperiority, which often defeats even the purpoſe— 
wot pleaſing; ; and however they may cauſe admiration in 
5 the diſſipated and ſuperficial, they are little efteemed by 
nan. # hoſe whoſe applauſe is valuable, men of approved virtue 
He 5 and diſpaſſionate reflection. They are then only uſeful 
and nd truly graceful, when they tend to render good charac· 8 


able fers more  covſpicuouſly amiable. 
na- 
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No. IV. ox THE WIspOoM OF-AIMING AT PERFECTION. 


HE infirmity of human nature is a topic on which 
the profligate love to enlarge. They are apt to de- 
= docs an argument from it no leſs injurious than fallacious, 
They infer from the conceſſion that man is naturally weak 
and corrupt, that the precepts of ſtrict morality are utterly 
_ uſeleſs, and that they originate in one of the principal ar- 
| guments of human imbecility, an ifl-grounded pride. 
| Man is indeed a weak creature; but he is alſo an im- 
2 provable creature. He has ſtrong paſſions ; ; but he has alſo 
| ſtrong powers within him to counteract their operation. 
He poſſeſſes reaſon; and his happineſs certainly depends 
upon the voluntary uſe or abuſe, the neglect or the exer- 
tion, of this noble faculty. _ 
It ſeems probable, that many wii urge the nefcncy of 
philoſophical and moral precepts, are only endeavouring to 
Y excuſe their own indolence. They who feel themſelves 
little inclined to correct their miſconduct, are very ſolici- 
tous to perſuade themſelves that they are unable. 
Indeed, wherever human creatures are found, there are 
alſo to be found vice and miſery. Nor is this appearance 
<= only among the rude and the illiterate, but among thoſe 
- who are adorned with all the arts of human knowledge. 
Obſervation affords many examples of thoſe, who, after 
having recommended virtue in the moſt forcible: manner, 
with all the appearance of ſincerity, have at laſt fallen into 
the diſgrace and wretchedneſs of fingular profligacy. Con- 
 trary to their conviction, their intereſt, their character, to 
all that ſeemed eſtimable in their own eyes, they have deſ- 
cended fi m! the towering heights of virtue into the N 

of vice. 
Such inſtances do indeed often occur, and hs are uſu- 
ally blazoned and exaggerated by triumphant delinquency. 
In many caſes of degeneracy, it 1s probable that the ap- 
pearances of virtue were infincere. But allowing, what 
indeed the uniform decifions of obſervation, reaſon, and 
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religion, ts declare, that human nature 18 weak 1 in the 
extreme; yet 1 would draw a different concluſion from 
that which is deduced by the patrons of libertiniſm. 

gue, let every effort be made to acquire ſtrength. It can- 


tive; it cannot be ſaid that we have not natural incite- 


have nice ſenſibilities of moral rectitude, we have a natural 
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ples alſo greatly abound. 


ſeverer ſects of ancient philoſophy, have exhibited moſt 
animating proofs of the ſtrength of human nature. It is 
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W they were capable of it. That belief operated moſt fa- 
vourably on their exertion. They ſucceeded in their at- 
W tempts, and ſtand forth among mankind like coloſſal ſtatues 
amid a collection of images leſs than the life, 

I hope, therefore, it will be rendering an effectual ſer- 
vice to mankind, if I can revive this belief among the gay 


but philoſophers are to the reſt of mankind what a drop of 
merous indeed; but they commonly divulge opinions which 


. to be more their object, than the ſublime ſatisfaction of 
= diſcovering and communicating uſeful truth. But were 


= quently led to aſpire at it, moral evil would certainly de- 
I creaſe, and ſociety aſſume a fairer appearance, Much mi- 
ſery and much evil of all kinds will always be in it, during 
this ſublunary ſtate; but that ſhare of it which is obſti- 
nately and preſumptuouſly occaſioned by our own folly, 
E may, SIDE a K 8 that * is eorrefied, . 
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The nature of man is extremely infirm; therefore I ar- 
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not be ſaid that the endeavour muſt of neceſſity be abor- 


. 


ments ſufficient to encourage a vigorous attempt. We 
love of excellence, we have intellectual powers capable of 
| infinite improvement, we have precepts innumerable, and, 
to the honour of human nature let 1 it be added, that. exam 
Many individuals, who. inrolled 3 among oe 5 
not to be ſuppoſed that they poſſeſſed faculties more in 


number, or more perfect in their kind, than the preſent 
race. But they loved excellence, and they believed that 


and the diſſipated. Philoſophers have already received it; 
5 water is to an ocean. The pretended philoſophers are nu- 
5 tend to degrade and vilify human nature. Popularity ſeems 


= the generality of mankind convinced that they are capa». 
ble of arriving at high degrees of excellence, and conſe- 
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What is done in the works of art, may be affected in 
morals, Were a muſical inſtrument to be placed in the Min: 
hands of a peaſant who had never heard or ſeen.one, and 
were he told that he might, if he were to attend to it, call 
forth ſounds from it which would delight every hearer, be 
would not be induced by any argument to believe the po#. 
ſibility of it. Yet let him regularly learn and practiſe 33 
due time, and he will arrive at a degree of kill, which, 
though far fiom perfection, will appear miraculous on com- 
_ pariſon with his original inability, So in life, if you ir. 
form your diſciple that he is able to reach a great degree 
of excellence, and urge him to attempt, he will infallivl- 
make great advances, and improve to his own aftonii!, 
ment. But indulge his natural idolence, timidity, or dei. 
pair, by expatiat ng on the irremediabſe weakneſs of hu. 0! 
man nature, and you effeQually preclude even his endea- Wl 
yours, and add to his natural imbecihity. _ DE an 
In the works of art, in ſculpture, and in painting, in 
the ſubordinate operations of mechanical mgenuity, to 
what perfection does the hand of man attain? When a |"? 
_ ſayage ſees a watch, he adores it as a god. No earneſt. 
_ refs of aſſertion would convince him that it was the work a 
of a creature; in all reſpects like himſelf, except in acquir- 
ed dexterity. And can man improve himfelf fo highly in en 
the manual arts, in ſcience, and in the productions of taſte, 
and be unable to arrive at real and fohd improvement in EF* 
the fineſt art and the nobleſt ſcience, the art and the ſci - 
ence of conducting life? Half the attention and the con- 
ſtancy which is diſplayed in acquiring ſtcill in an occupa- : 
tion by which money is to be gained, if beſtowed on the 
raclioration of the morals, would uſually produce a mot} 
jaudable character. ü | 
The ſtate of things is ſo conſtituted, that labour, well} 
heſtowed and properly directed, always produces a valua lt 
ble effect. Away then with the philoſophy which inen al.. 
es the weakneſs of our nature, by repreſenting it as inſu- - 
| perable. Our perſonal excellence and happineſs, our friends : 
and our country, are greatly intereſted in exploding the 
puſillanimous doctrine. We ſhall indeed aften fall; but 
let us riſe undejeRed; Our failings will be great, but great 


2 


— ue, 
o may be our virtues. At leaſt, according to an old 
Nad juſt obſervation, by aiming at abſolute perfection, we 
ell approach it much more nearly than if we fat down 
active through deſpair. 3 
== The modern philoſophers and their diſciples, while they 
ert the inefficacy of philoſophy, of moral precepts, of 
eligious influence, are inclined to maintain, that the ef- 
ect which theſe only pretend to produce, may be actual- 
produced by modern honour. I would only, in reply to 


07:1. : | 5 
in. heir inſinuation, aſk them theſe queſtions: Who are the 


erſons who openly and proudly commit deeds at which 
he child of nature, even the ſavage, would ſhudder ; who 
. 2: guilty of the meaneſt, cruelleſt ſeduction; who wears a 
. word ready to plunge it into the heart of his deareſt friend 
or a trifling provocation; who is ready to glory in break- 
Ing the peace of conjugal life, and ruining a family for the 
WE ratification of Juft or vanity? Unerring experience re- 
lies, Men of Honour ; all, all, honourable men. 
From ſuch deluſion let the untainted mind of youth 
=D e. To religion and morality let it fly for 
. Solid comfort, and for thoſe aſſiſtances which can alone re- 
Pair the rains that have been made by the fall of Adam 
In the glorious fabric of human nature. With our utmoſt 
Ex ndeavours, both reaſon and divinity inform us we ſhall be 
Rt laſt greatly defective. Whither then ſhall we fly for 
uccour? whither ſhall we turn to find that which ſhall 
j. upport our weakneſs, and ſupply our defects? Philoſo- 
phy is often vain, but religion never. To the Deity we 
auſt have recourſe, who will certainly firengthen us by 
Inis grace, and pardon our involuntary failures, of his infi- 
nite mercy. „ 7 5 YEE e 
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No, V. on THE FEAR OF APPEARING SINGULAR» 


EW among mankind are able, and perhaps fewer are 
15 willing, to take the trouble of preſerving with con- 

ittency a ſyſtem of principles purely of their own ſelecti- 

en. They ſeparate themſelves into large diviſions, which, 


Ll 
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ie iin r, wo 
like the flock conducted by the ſheep and bell, cmaplici 7 
tread in the footſteps of ſome diſtinguiſhed leader. Thu, 1 


is the pain of conſulting the judgment in every emergency „i 


eaſily avoided. The road becomes a beaten and a wide 
one, and each individual knows where to ſtep, only by fee. 
ing the veſtige of his predeceſſor, 1 

But if the choſen leader is a treacherous.« or injudiciou L 
guide, the followers mult inevitably be led into evil. Now. 
it unfortunately happens, that the leaders, who are the 
moſt likely to attract the more numerous herds, are the 


leaſt likely to poſſeſs the more valuable qualities. For what 7 


is it which chiefly attracts popular notice? Vanity and Wi 
effrontery. But theſe qualities imply d ſpoſitions obviouſ. 


ly inconſiſtent with an eminent and ſolid virtue; though 
always united with ſhewy, ſuperficial, and deceitful orna-| 2 
ments. Thus it happens, that the faſhionable modes of Wi 
thinking and living, whatever modes in the viciſſitudes of 


human affairs aſſume that name, will ſeldom bear the teit i 
ol inquiry, without diſcovering that they are futile and Bi 
culpable. For who, indeed, was the great legiſlator who 
eſtabliſhed them? Some rich man, or ſome titled lady, diſ- 


tinguiſhed for boldneſs, but not for excellence; vain, pre- 


ſumptuous, and diRatorial, though qualified neither by 
nature, parts, nor education, to preſcribe to others, and 
elevated to empire by a concurrence of favourable contin- 


gencies with their own uſurping and importunate intruſi- 5 | 
on. Once ſeated on the throne, their edicts are arbitrary 


and irreſiſtible. With the authority of their ſignature, 
there is no deformity which will not aſſume the appear- 
| ance of beauty, no vice which will not appear with all the 
confidence which naturally- belongs to virtue, but which 
the delicacy of virtue is too apt to conceal. — - 
The ſubjects of theſe ſelf-erected tyrants are moſt truly 
ſaves, though voluntary ſlaves; but as ſlavery of any kind 
is unfavourable to human happineſs and improvement, I 
will venture to offer a few ſuggeſtions, which may induce 
the ſubjugated tribes to revolt, and claim their invaluable 
birthright, their natural liberty. ; 
T0 fele& a model for imitation is one of the beſt me- 
thods of facilitating the acquiſition of any excellence. A 


Wing model not only ſhews what is to be done, but how. 

e imitation muſt not, however, be ſervile. A ſervile 

Witation is that which obeys the dictates of the maſter 

chout venturing to inquire into the reaſon of it. The 
ale imitator paces in the ſame round, like the mill 
rſe, whoſe eyes are hoodwinked, that he may not be al- 
cle into a path of his own ſelection. 


al his own natural rights and poſſeſſions, of whatever 
py t is his own happineſs which is concerned in his choice 
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oe laws of that community, whoſe protection he ſeeks, 


an allow, according to the ſuggeſtions of his own judg- 
ent. He will do right to avoid adopting any ſyſtem of 
principles, or following any pattern of conduct, which 
is judgment has not pronounced conducive to his happi- 


Pels, and conſiſtent with his duties; conſiſtent with thoſe 


uties which he owes to his God, to his neighbour, to 
himſelf, and to his ſociety. Though the ſmall circle with 
whom he is perſonally connected may think an dif- 
erently, and may even deſpiſe and ridicule his fingulavity, 


WE yet let him perſevere. His duty, his freedom, his conſci- 


man, ſuperior to all conſiderations. e 
Men act wrong ſcarcely leſs often from the defect of 
courage, than of knowledge and of prudence. Dare to be 


= wiſe, ſaid an ancient; in order to which, it will firſt be 


Wy other effort of virtue, no ſtep muſt be taken beyond the 
golden mean. The ſingularity which I recommend will 
WE be as diſtant from moroſeneſs and miſanthropy, and from 


27 ridiculous oddity, as it will from an unmanly and pernicious | 
We obſequiouſneſs to thoſe who poſſeſs no reaſonable right to 


4 


take the lead, 
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ed by intervening objects to deviate from the tedious 
It may not be improper to premiſe, that to one 1 : 
Z ind, are as valuable as thoſe of another are to that other. 
principles and conduct. By theſe he is to ſtand, or by 
In making this important choice, than; let the ſenſe of 


s importance lead him to affert the rights of man. Theſe 
Sights will juſtify him in acting and thinking, as far as 


ence, and his happineſs, muſt appear to every thinking 


neceſſary to dare to be ſingular, But in this and every 
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If the immoderate fear of appearing fingulat i is injuri. 5 „ n 
ous to health, to fortune, to peace of mind, and to rati. em 
onal enjoyment, as perhaps on a farther conſideration it err. 


will appear to be, L thall contribute Tomething to promote oſſe 
FR a by: daring to: be-ſo: fingular e as to recommend 27 
ge the many who impatethely conſtitution; * h ex: ha 

ref and debauchery, a great part is inſtigated to irregula, Wl perf 
rity by other motives. than the impulſes of paſſion. A Mut 
En man juſt introduced into the company of his equa's, Nhe 


entertains a natural and a laudable deſire to recommend Wl'®” 
himſelf to their favour. If they indulge in wine to exceſs, Wl 
or. in any other intemperance, he thinks he muſt do fo . 
likewiſe ; for he cannot bear to be ſingular ; and has, be th 
ſicles, deset among his prudential 3 that he is 10 
do as the reſt do, wherever he may be fixed; and who in“ 
deed will dare to diſobey the precept which commands us, 
| wiule we are at Rome, to. do as they do at Rome? Thus 
is the favour of our temporary companions gained; but 
our health, which was deſigned to endure, and with pro- 
per management would have endured, till the regular de- 
cays of nature, is greatly injured, or totally deſtroyed. I 
will then venture to exhort the young man, not to dread 5 mat 
the imputation of fingularity ſo much, as to endanger the MW": 
loſs of that which can ſeldom be completely regained, and 
without which no. favour, no applauſe, no bern. can 
give to life its natural ſweetneſs. 
With reſpect to that ruin which conſiſts i in the loſs of 
fortune and the accumulation of debt, it is daily effected 
by the fear of ſingularity. However their finances may 
have declined, they who are whirled in the vortex of fa- JW 
tion, cannot retrench. They muſt act as their equals act; 
they muſt, like others, dreſs, keep a table, an equipage, 
and reſort to public diverſions. It 1s neceſſary, according 
to their ideas, and they tacitly acknowledge the obligati- 
on to be much greater than that of the moral duties. For 
who could bear to be odd people, to deſcend among the 
| tribes of thoſe whom nobody knows, and who indeed are 
diſtinguiſhed only for the plain qualities of probity and 
deceney: 2 . and tene are thus allow- 
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ri. . not altogether for the pleaſure they afford, but often 
tt. om the horror of fingulanity. It is to be wiſhed, that the 


orror of a bankruptcy, a gaol, an en or a Pie 
i Pofleſſed but half the influence. 
| In deſtroy ing health and fortune, it certainly deſtroys 
. J at peace of mind, without which all external advantages 
Fhatever are but like muſic and painting, banquets and 
11 Perfumes, to him who has loſt all powers of perception. 
ut ſuppoſing health and fortune to be preſerved, yet the 
Hue fear of ſingularity will lead tq omiſſions and commiſ- 
ons which will one day hurt a conſcience not entirely 
nſenſible. Religion and duty enjoin many things which 
re real ſoleciſms and nen barbariſms f in the ſchool | 
pf faſhion. _ 
= When health, fortune, and peace, are gone, it may be 
14 5 uſtly ſaid, no arguments are neceſlary to prove that there 
an be no enjoyment. But ſuppoſing them not entirely 
WS cnounced, and that room were left for ſome degree of 
appineſs, even that little would be greatly leſſened by a 
too ſcrupulous fear of deviating from the arbitrary ſtand- 
Vid of a fantaſtic mode. The taſte, fancies, inclinations of 
other men, cannot pleaſe us like the genuine choice of our 
native feelings, directed by our own judgment. They may 
indeed be adopted, and even loved; but an adopted child 
ſeldom excites and ſoothes our ſenſibilities ina degree equal. 
io that which is cauſed by our own. 
= Upon the whole, I cannot help thinking, that however 


f Pride may vaunt herſelf, and Faſhion aſſume airs of ſupe- 
d rior wiſdom in her choice, it is ſingularly fooliſh, abſurd, 
y and wicked, to decline any practices and any habits, ee 
- cer anafual, which evidently tend to render a man lingu- 
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ty. But why do we eſtimate the enjoyment of civil liber 
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445 VI. on THE INJUSTICE AND CRUELTY: or r 
PUBLIC FAPEERS:: |  Bog-- 8 
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Ar FREE r is chas' in which not 1 5 the li 
and the property of every individual, but his rey 
Aden alſo, which is often dearer to him than both, is {al 
cured by efficient laws. That country is not the land d 8 
perfect liberty, however it may arrogate? the name, ill 
which the character of every member may b&traduced ai 
pleaſure 1 in- the moſt public manner, without redreſs, ani 
without a poſſibility of an adequate exculpation. OppreiiMl 
ſion of the people may proceed from a part of the people 
as well as from the throne. The liberty of the preſs i 
pregnant with advantages; but the licefitiouſneſs of 
teems with evils which almoſt counterbalance them. It i 
true, that the liberty of the preſs is eſſential to civil liber 


ty as one of the greateſt of human bleſſings? Confeſſedl, 2 


becauſe it allows the natural and reaſonable poſſeſſion e. 


for the puniſhment of defamation; but nothing is more ea 


all che rights and privileges of man, in his individual and 
connected ſtate; becauſe it ſecures to him the enjoyment 
of all which God, and reaſon, and nature, and his relate 
ſituation, have taught him to hold dear. That kind and 
degree, therefore, of liberty which cannot be ſecured with. 
out endangering all theſe, certainly fruſtrates the primary 
purpoſe of a free conſtitution. Liberty, under fuch ci- 
cumſtances, operates on human happineſs with all the m. 

lignant influence of real deſpotiſm. ps 
Our own country is conſtitutionally the Wen on the fac pl, 
of the globe. If there is any oppreſſion in it, it proceed: Wit 
from the people, and operates on themſelves. And there 

_ a ſpecies of oppreſſion peculiarly cruel and unjuſt, as it o 
ten falls heavieſt on the good, the peaceable, and the inof | 
fenſive. ” 
It is true indeed, that, in this free country, we have lans 
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than to evade them. They ſometimes prevent an open at 
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: ack ; but they cannot preclude thoſe various and indirect 


2d by malice, or the hope of gain, can eaſily invent. | 
ne laws of the Twelve Tables made defamation a capi- 
crime. The puniſhment was rigorous. It appeared 
in the age of Auguſtus, and was changed to corporal chaſ- 
ſement. It was again rendered capital in the reign of 


7: 


is the Romans have treated this crime, from the earlieſt to 
nd he lateſt period of the empire, evidently ſhews how deep a 
e, | 
ed iMWineſs of ſociety. - JJ EF ed DEE RET OLIN 

Our laws are indeed leſs ſevere. We are juſtly jealous of 


opl: 
of i uſly prevails. There is no ſacrifice, conſiſtent with 1nno - 
It cence, which a good man would not make, to hand down 
iber 

edu 
n o 
ande liberty of the preſs. 
ative . 


the infringment of that liberty. I am grateful to Provi- 


and 
vith- 
na 
cit. of impairing civil liberty, will enlarge it, and render it a 
ma. diffuſive good, almoſt unalloyed with evil: a rare condition 
| - of human teleity! ! I ng 35 

fact i With reſpect to the writers and the publiſhers of calumny, 
eeds 
re 1 
t of- 
ino. 


eratification of malice, or the earning of a morſel of bread. 


Whiſpers of reaſon, and juſtice, and humanity, will ſcarcely 


laws 
eaſy 
n ats 


From them; therefore, we ſeek not redreſs by expoſtulation. 


3 * 110 their freedom, and who poſſeſs ſenſe enough to 
Os Is 


ethods of diſſeminating calumny, which ingenuity, ſtimula- 


alentinian; and the ſeverity with which ſo wiſe a people 
enſe they, entertained of its malignant influence on the hay- 


E- pur liberty. I will not ſuggeſt an idea which can tend to 


dence for having placed me in a country where it ſo glori- 


he bleſſings derived from his fathers, undiminiſhed to his 
hildren. What I now ſay, tends moſt effectually to preſerve 
em inviolate : for to expreſs my ideas in the words of tire 
earned Blackſtone, to cenſure the licentiouſnefs, is to maintain 
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Let, therefore, the laws remain unaltered, if the alterati- 
on is attended with danger. I will only appeal to the hearts, 
dhe manners, and the underſtandings of my readers, for the 
WE voluntary reformation which I would effect; a reformation 
co be begun and completed by themſelves, and which, inſtead 


WS they have uſually but one or two objects in view; either the 
hut hunger and paſſion are powerful incitements. The 
be heard amidft the clamours of affailants ſo importunate. 


e appeal to the liberal ſentiments of a people truly free, 


2 


ts the moſt effectual methods for its denk. A wie" 

' renounce the poor pleaſure which they receive from the gu 
tification of an improper curioſity, when they find that iſh 
cannot be grat! i filed without rendering the liberty of the pre 
a ſource of miſery to the innocent ; when they find that ti 
people's licentiouſneſs more effectually ſaps the foundatia v 
of liberty, than the ambition of a 6 0 
Let us turn our attention to the origin and progreſs b 
that ſpecies of publication, which within a few years, hi 
become a general cauſe of complaint among all the moderat 
and the well-principled. In order to gain notice, a nei 
paper muſt not at firſt be moderate, but muſt abound ig 4 
: abuſe and in anecdote. A letter-box is fixed to the window 
of ſome of the moſt public ſtreets in the metropolis. Intl 
this receptacle every dark aſſaſſin is tacitly invited r 
throw his poiſoned doſe. No man is ſo virtuous. as not ti 

have failings. No man is ſo inconſiderable as not to ha 
enemies. Here then is an opportunity of expoſing thok WS 
ſecrets, which perhaps the confidence of a friend has mad 
known to the treacherous divulger of them, and of gratifying 
the malice of a coward with ſafety, and by the infliction of the 
cruelleſt injury that malice which was perhaps excited on- 
ly by a ſuperior degree of excellence. And who is to fit in 
judgment on what is received? Thoſe who are often a. 
tentive to their intereſt alone. The papers are ſubmitted 
to the conſideration of ſome dark conclave; and if it ſeem 
good to the inviſible agents who fit in it, the tail of infa. L 
my, the oblique inſinuation, the whiſper of ſuſpicion, the in- 
vention of the wanton, the behef of the credulous, the v. 
rulence of revenge, private pique, and public reſentment, Mn" 
are in a few hours ſcattered over the empire. #8 
In this manner the public erects a deſpot over themſelves 8 
One of their own order, and ſometimes one of the obſcu Wi 
reſt perſons in it, inſtitutes a tribunal, where ſentence i 85 
pronounced on all, frequently without due examination, Wa 
and with little regard either to juſtice or to mercy. No Bt 
other limits are aſſigned to the fevere decree, which is iſſued 
out to brand with infamy the beſt of characters, than thoſ 
which are neceffary to eſcape the letter of the law, and 


clude the poſibility of a "A — 80 un 
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ereſt ſentences. Virgin purity and congugal virtue are 


N 5 4 . ... 


ne can heal; for -one great misfortune attending this 
ode of ſcandal | is, that though all are ready to liſten to the 
umay, few have candour and patience to hear and admit 
Wc vindication. | Many ſee the attack, who never ſee the 
lence. Even if the vindication were as generally receiv- 
as the abuſe, it is a cruel neceſſity to be forced reluQant- 
forward on the public eye, to be obliged to anſwer ſe- 
re and groundleſs charges, brought by thoſe who have no 


2 ght, either, by the laws of God or of man, to diſſeminate 


inet, degrade and lower every rank and dicnityz-andall this, 


Wot only with impunity, but with ſuch rewards from the 
ublie, as enable him to amaſs an independent fortune, 
Id laugh over the ruins on Which he has erected. his prot: 
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1 Many among us are WN to 3 of the incroacks | 
1 ents of government on the liberty of the ſubject, and of 
Ne oppreſſions of an adminiſtration, I aſk every individual 
i the Britiſh empire, Whether he ever experienced a ſingle 
„ of oppreſſion from the crown, or the miniſters of the 
owa, equal to that which is daily and hourly inflicted, in 


he moſt arbitrary manner, by an editor of a licentious public 


Pormal proceſs, even on thoſe who deſerve them. But the 
perations of this engine of oppreſſion, in the hands of an 
tereſted plebeian, unappointed, unauthoriſed, and unoffen- 
ed, inflict the ſevereſt penalty, without judge, jury, witneſ⸗ 
Nes, conſcience, or humaniky. 


Wy ball in the mean time think himſelf, and be thought 


Z 1 and ſo cruel are the deciſions of this arbitrary tribu- 
, that even female innocence is often puniſhed with its 


g cckened with aſperſions which can ſcarcely ever be wiped © 
HS. Wounds are inflicted on the parent's heart which na 


roughout the world an unprovoked accuſation, Can 
at government be well regulated where a mechanic is able 

ere himſelf; into an oppreſſive tyrant, to wound the 
ert of the innocent, break the peace of families, blacken 

ee brighteſt characters, detract from the moſt allowed me- 


aper? The ſevere puniſhments of the law cannot be in- 
ted by any power known to our conſtitution without a 


The man who is guilty of this violation of every ſocial. 
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| WT an honeſt man, and even a patriot z ſhall riot in 
nty amidſt friends and riches ; while he who takes from 
 m6:my purſe, and the traſh which it contains, periſhes by 
nerhalter. All this is tolerated by a ſenſible and humane 
people, becauſe, by the abuſe of language, the licentioul- 
neſs of the preſs is called its liberty. _ - 
I will not enlarge, of the diabolical malignity of party 
250 polite abuſe, which flows through theſe dirty channels. 


un Mahgnant as it is in its nature and origin, it is in this age "= jar 

too much deſpiſed to effect; much miſchief. It as natural. WA 

y purſues a miniſter or a ſucceſsful party, as a ſhadow the u 

| fubſtance. If we take but a curſory view of paſt times, he 

1 we ſhall fee that many who are now juſtly conſidered as 40 

madels of virtue and of political wiſdom, were in their day 

| ufperſed with all the venom which a virulent party could y 

_ expeQorate upon them. On bad hearts and mean minds, a 

the lucrative advantages of high offices in the ſtate will al- h 

ways have an influence irreſiſtibly alluring. They will ne. Wt 

ver reſt at eaſe without a participation of them; but will er 

engage. ſome poor” dependent printer to admit their poiſon- nw 

| ons writings into his paper, in hopes of ſupp anting others Mc 
1 to make room for themſelves. The poor printer conſiders 


his fortune made when patronized by lords and dukes, and 
ſtands ready to calumniate the beſt men, or to ſpeak treaſon, 

for the confidential ſmile of a wretched and diſappointed, 
* an envious and an ill-natured peer; perhaps of a villain, 
who would betray his country, becauſe he cannot procure. 
a lucrative and FRE jeans place 1 in the adminiſtration of 


its government. | 


* I will not now expatiate on the eben of evil-ſpeaking, 
| a2 ctĩopic which has been admirably treated by the divines of 
[I England. If any reader can want to be informed how in- | 
| _ conſiſtent it is with the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and how preg- 
| nant with moral and ſocial evil of every kind, I will refer 
1 hum to all the moſt celebrated compoſers of ſermons in: 
[| the Engliſh language, But, alas! they who delight in 
ſcandal poſſeſs difpokitions ti not to be eee reformed 114 
by a ſermon. 14 
: In the mean time, I will e content my ſelf with entreating —=< 
| readers of the better ſort, the human, and the well-educated - 


noble example, by refuſing to give encouragement to thoſe 


ation of family ſecrets. It is but juſt to ſay, that there 
e ſome reſpectable conduQtors of the news-papers, who 
elude, as far as human vigilance can exclude, all that is 
urious. A F***VVV 


bp or TO pe Gon TIT 
lt is indeed a melancholy truth, that the love of calum- 


Phat a work ſcarcely wants any other recommendation, if 
St profeſſes perſonality and anecdote. The prevalence of this 


ing man after having once preyed upon human fleſh, the 


“ reputation. 
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WT agreeable ſenſations to the diſagreeable. But it is incum- 


ſebves, are yet found to occaſion permanent pain and real 


o To” 1 M 0 | R A | 1 | &e. | | 5 5 29 
WE the higher ranks (with whom I hope to prevail,) to ſet 


Z 4 rints which are notorious for perſonal abuſe and the pub- 


Por their own ſakes, the public ſhould not encourage 
ge amphlets and papers which deal in the bitterneſs of ſcandal. 
beir own hearts and happineſs will be injured by the pe- 
cal of them, and they cannot know how ſoon it may be 
heir turn to ſuffer by the malignity which they are ſo ready 


I y, and the curiofity to be acquainted with the private at- 
airs of all diſtinguiſhed characters, is become ſo general, 


ruel taſte precludes the reliſh of innocent and ingenious 
orks on general topics. It alſo habituates the mind to 
aelight in cruelty and malice : for, as the feeling Gold- 
mith ſays, © like the tyger that ſeldom deſiſts from purſu- 


5 reader who has once -gratified his appetite with calumny - 
= makes ever after the moſt agreeable feaſt on murdered 


No. VII. ox FoRMING A TASTE FOR SIMPLE PLEA 


oO argue againſt pleaſure i general, is abſurd. It is 
1 the law of nature, that every animal ſhould prefer the 


bent on the moraliſt to explode thoſe pleafures, which, 
though they are tranſient and unſatisfaQory in them». 
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purpoſe, i is not to arraign pleaſure in general, but to ſub- 


ititute other pleaſures in the place of thoſe which are hurtful, 
Man mutt be amuſed and delighted ; and pernicious amuſe. 


to be obvious. 
of objects capable of affording the livelieſt delight, without 


riving improvment and additional pleaſure by reflecting on 
the paſt enjoyment. Such, indeed, are thoſe innocent ple: 
daes which we follow in early youth with cheerful ardour, 
and which we enjoy with fincere delight before we are viti. 1 
ated and hardened by a long intercourſe with a depraved Wl 
world; before the qualities of the lamb and dove are ex. 
6 changed for the leſs amiable wiſdom of the wolf and the 


high civilization, we loſe ſome natural taſtes and propenſi- 
ties Which were favourable to virtue. We acquire wants 
and notions which diſturb our repoſe, and cauſe a feveriſn 7 
15 anxiety, ever thirſting, and never fatished. EP 5 


ly within reach; and as they excite no violent om 


_ relinquiſhed without long or painful regret. It will then - 
render eſſential ſervice both to happineſs and morality, it BW 


an habitual reliſh for the genuine latisfactions e 
ted nature. 


extends itſelf to brothers and ſiſters, relatives and dome- 
ſtics. The child loves and is beloved by all around him. 
Amidft the converſation, the events, the endearments, and 
tender duties of a family, he finds full play for all his facul- EP" 
ties and propenſities, and is often, by his own ſubſequent Wl 


. _ ſucceeds. 


| ed, wee men at a mature age led to ſeek their * 


ments and poiſoned delights will be purſued, i thers ceaſe 5 
It is certain that nature has interſperſed a rok number | 


danger of future pain, and even with the probability of de- | F 


lerpen 3 =, 
Amidſt all the i improvements Which we make in d late of 


The funple and innocent ſatisfactions of nature are uſual- Wi 


on in the purſuit, ſo are they enjoyed without tumult, and 
we can perſuade men in general to taſte and to contract 2 


One of the firſt eien which the Pert perceives, is Wl 
filial piety. As years increaſe, - this affection diliates and "oF 


confeſſion in * at his early age than 1 in ay period which 


Liay then, that, were a taſte of this fimple pleaſure thin 
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ub-neſtic life; and in the exerciſe of the mild virtues of fami- 
offices, their enjoyments though leſs brilliant and noiſy, 

ife. ud be purer and more ſubſtantial. But, on the contra- 

-aſe ve ſee them no ſooner arrived at maturity, than they 


a erly leave the neſt, and wander, in ſearch of an untried 
an imaginary bliſs, through all the wilds of diſſtpation. 
= the precipitate purſuit, innocence is often loſt ; and 
atever progreſs is made in refinement, little is added to 
ad happineſs. Our intereſt, as we falſely call it, and 

WS honour, become the idols whom we devoutly worſhip, 
aon whoſe altars we ſacrifice health, truth, peace, and 6 
iti. bert 5 he: . 
” We ar are indeed ſo deeply Segel in in our objeds, that we 
not advert to the beauties of nature, thoſe fertile ſour- 
of unadulterated pleaſure, The young mind is always 
ighted with rural ſcenery. The earlieſt poetry was pa- 
ral, and every juvenile poet of the preſent day delights to 
1 ule i in the Iuxuriance of a-rural deſcription. A taſte for 


nts eſe ” pleaſures will render the morning walk at leaſt as de- 
iſh Mhtful as the evening aſſembly. The various forms which 
= ture aſſumes in the viciſſitudes of the ſeaſons, conſtitute a 
al. Nurce of complacency which can never be exhauſted. How 
ti- MEateful to the ſenſes the freſhneſs of the herbage, the fra - 
nd Mrancy of the flowers, and all thoſe ſimple delights of the 
zen eld, which the poets have, from the earlieſt ages, no leſs 
„if y than exuberantly deſcribed ! „“ It is all mere ficti- 
act ,“ exclaims the man of the world, “ the painting of a vi- 
ap- E poet.“ He feels not, he cannot feel their truth. 
ee fees no charms in herbs and bloſſoms; the melody of 
is e grove is no muſic to his ear; and this happens becauſe 


nas loſt, by his own fault, thoſe tender ſenſibilities which | 


2 Ature has beſtowed. They are ſtill daily perceived in all 
eir perfection by the ingenuous and innocent, and they 


nd 8. ave been moſt RET deſcribed by feeling poets, as contri- 
ul- 3 om pure, real, and very exalted delight. 

nt the poſſeſſor of extenſive lands if bei is M man of fa: 
ch hion and Bil forſakes the ſweet ſcenes of rural nature, 


| 2 ſhats himſelf up in a coffee-houſe, at a gaming: table, 
: In a fetid aſſembly; and leaves that liberal air which 
> \reathes oer tis lawos, =_ * his foreſts, | to be inha- 
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led by his menial ruſtics. He perverts the FOR of na- 
ture, and deſpiſes the hereditary bleſſings of providence ; 
and he receives the adequate puniſhment in a reſtleſs life, 1 
perpetually. ſeeking and never finding ſatisfaction. But 
the employments of agriculture, e of their 
profit, are moſt congenial and pleaſing to human nature, 
An uncorrupted mind fees, in the progreſs of vegetation, 
and in the manners and excellencies of thoſe animals which 
are deſtined to our immediate ſervice, ſuch charms and 
beauties as art can ſeldom produce. Huſbandry may be 
ſuperintended by an elegant mind, nor is it by any means 
neceſſary that they who engage in it ſhould contract a 
cCoarſeneſs of manners or a vulgarity of ſentiment. It i is 
moſt favourable to health, to plenty, to repoſe, and to in- 
nocence; and great indeed muſt be the objects which juſti- 
fy a reaſonable creature in relinquiſhing thets. Are plays, 
are balls, are nocturnal aſſemblies of whatever denommation, 
are debaucheries in all their modifications; which tend to 
rob us of ſleep, to leſſen our patrimony, to injure our health, 
to render us ſelfiſh, vicious, thoughtleſs, and uſeleſs, equi- 
valent t6 theſe ? Reaſon replies in the negative; yet the 
_ almoſt univerſal. departure from innocence and fimplici- 
1» will leave the in eſtabliſhed by. a r majo- 
rity. 
It is not within: a ſigh that a thinking man can paſs by 
a-lordly manſion, ſome ſweet retreat deſerted by it falſely- 


refined poſſeſſor, who is ſtupidly carouſing in the taverns of 5 | 


a polluted city. When he ſees the chimney without ſmoke 
in the venerable houſe, where all the country was once 
welcomed to partake of- princely. hoſpitality, he cannot 
help lamenting that progreſs of refinement, which, in ren- 
dering the deſcendants of the great fine gentlemen, has left 
them ſomething leſs than men, through the defect of man- 
ly virtues, 

The ee ee of a genden mig bt of itſelf © OCCl 
py a life elegantly and pleaſurably. Nothing is better able 
to gratify the inherent love of novelty ;. for nature is al- 
_ ways renewing her vatiegated appearance. She is infinite 
in her productions, and: the life of man may come to-its 
cloſe before he has een half the * 


5 b diſplays The taſte for gardening in England i is at pre- 
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Not pure. Nature 18 reſtored to her throne, and reigns 
To ab beautiful in rude magnificence. The country- 


mY bounds with cultivated tracts truly paradiſaical. But as the 


he ſhade of the weeping-willow, he is often led to enquire, 


= Where is now the owner of this wilderneſs of ſweets? 


: : | Hap py. man!“ he exclaims, to poſſeſs ſuch a ſpot as 


: E Yucceed to ſupply the place where nature is relinquiſhed, 
f he condeſcends to pay an annual viſt to the retreat, he 


J 1 Fe with him all his acquired inclinations ; and while he 
Sits at the card-table or at the banquet, and thinks of little 

Tie than promoting his intereſt at the next election, he 
5 eaves the ſhrub to bloſſom and diffuſe i its ſweets in unob- 


"Can in be baicved; that nature beſtowed PRE on the- 


: Wontemplative obſerver roams over the lawn, and enjoys 


this, and to be able at all times to taſte the pleaſure which 
I feel ſpringing in my boſom.“ Bur, alas! the owner | 
I Z engaged in other ſcenes. He is rattling over the ſtreets 
pf London, and purſuing all the ſophiſticated joys, which 


I =n of a flower but with a view to pleaſe? The fruit 


* their grace but the human ; and yet the auſtere man of 


with a face of impartance for his admiration o 


2 BY calls the taſte trifling and uſeleſs. But is not a refuſal 


Y acticious dainties prepared for his entertainment. 


Wt 
2 
Th : 


j conſciouſneſs of delight, the balſam of a weſtern gale. 


right de produced in the ſame proceſs, without any rich- 
neſs and diverſity of colour. No other animals are ſenſible 


7 


uſineſs, or the vain man of oleaſure, will whe another 
a flower. 


* 


to be pleaſed with ſuch appearances like the malignant un- 
W thankfalngeſs of a ſullen gueſt who refuſes to taſte the moft | 


Fine weather in England i is the ſource of a very foufible- 
8 pleaſure 3 but he who is engroſſed by vice or by buſineſs, 
will live half a life without admiring the beauties of a blue 
ſey, baſking in the. vernal ſunſhine, or inhaling, with any 


- 


A fondneſs for the pleaſing animals which nature has pla- 
ed around us, is ahother ſource of natural, and pure, and 


innocent amuſement, The plumage and the ſong of the 


died were doubtleſs intended to delight the ear and the eye. 


Who can behold the playful lamb "without complacency : 75 


— . 


- 
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Ide fidelity of the dog, the 3 of the horſe, and th 
characteriſtie qualities, as well as ſhape and beauty, of al 
animated nature, are admirably adapted to charm the heat 
wbich is yet unſpoiled, -. = 
But, in a proper intereourſe. and. behaviour among ou 

8 is found to conſiſt our principal and mo ee 

conſtant delight. To do. good, and to prevent evil;-as far WF 
as the ſphere of our influence or a&tivity extends, is an-infal. Wl 

lible method. of deriving to ourſelves pleaſurable emotion. 
and if we conſult what paſſes in our boſoms, before our 
youthful. ſenſibilities are blunted, we ſhall perceixe that na 
ture has taught- us to find a great pleaſure in elieving dil: 
treſs, and in communicating happineſs, - | 3 

The cunn rb and the; crafty, of whom confifts. a great 
part of the crowd, who derive an unnatural influence 
2 the paſſeſfon of riches, will deem the ſimplicity which Wl 
J have recommended, folly. Such men will deem truth al- 
ſ folly. They conſider virtue and truth as words invented 
do delude the fimple ones; but, indeed, to retain through Wl 
life ſomething of the ſimplicity of the infant, will render Wl 

the improved and cultivated man truly wiſe. For after al 

the refinements of falſe philoſophy, and the low arts of je. 
ſuitical cunning, honeſty is our. trueſt ebene, and; 1 inno- 
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IN a e l 110 ular Grunge: has rendered it na- 
turally commercial, it is good policy to place the mer- 
cautile profeſſion in an honourable 1 ight. It has not uſu- 
ally held a very high place in the eſteem of the world; be- 
eauſe, in moſt countries, it has been diſgraced by co- 
_vetouſneſs and circumvention. Its primary object, the ac- 
cumulation of money, has never appeared with any peculiar 
luſtre in the eyes of thoſe who have ſeen the beauty of diſin- 
tereſted patriotiſm and heroic generoſity. But at the 
ſame time it 1s certain, that a mercantile life affords ſcope 


the « diſplay of many good qualities and of virtues, which, 
om their ſublime and difficult nature, may conſtitute the 


r the exerciſe of communitative juſtice, of ſelf-denial in 


ee; of public virtue, in renouncing all traffie which may 
WE injurious, and in forming every connection, and i impor. 


IS a government. Large and extenſive commerce; inſtead of 
rrowing, has enlarged the ſentiments; ; and Britiſn mer- 


1 — 1 integrity the moſt liberal beneficence. 


aQer, {In the preſent age they have relinquiſhed - the 
1 nplicity of their / anceſtors, and, endeavouring to import 
ee airs and manners of a court into a counting-houſe, have 
ct their dignity, and diminiſhed their emoluments. 


onſequences of human infirmity, in the progreſſive revolu- 
- politics, to return to principles and manners, which have 


5 the manners of our predeceſſors, in the mercantile line, 
ich we now diſpiſe as ſimple and unrefined, will be found, 

Ya many inſtances, more conductive to national and perſon- 
bappineſs, than many among the nominal imme 
which have ſuperſeded their prevalence. 


lizens. My proof is the fact that they deſert the city. No 
8 ſooner have they accumulated a competent ſum, than the 


A AT. oe. 


fuſing to take adyantages which might be taken with ſe⸗ 
ng every. commodity, which may facilitate the operations | 


But it muſt be owned, that they then appeared moſt re · 
pectable when they leaſt departed from their peculiar cha- 


It has been ſaid, that, in order to preſerve a political 
onſttitution in it original purity, it is neceſſary, at certain 
erervals, to reduce it to its primary principles. Deviati- 
a from right, and encroachment on error, are the natural 


een inſenſibly forſaken in the purſuit of innovation. And 


-rchant a practical philoſopher. It affords an ample field 


ants have, i in the two laſt centuries, joined to the woſt | 


on of affairs. It is therefore as neceſſary in morals as in 


l will not dwell on general obſervations, but deduce my : 
1 remarks from real life. I aſſert then, that the merchants of 7 
che preſent times are often aſhamed of the character of ci- 


3 floble manſion in a venerable ſtreet is forſaken for a ſmart 


bouſe in a new built ſquare. The principal's preſence i is thus 
removed from the ſcene of action, and opportunities are 


7 afforded for every * of idleneſs and fraud in 0 inferi- 


! 
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or ſubſtitutes. Ane ndet. and intimacies * _ 
ed in the new region, moſt oppoſite to the ſpirit of con 
merce. Late hours and irregular banquets are not at Mi 
conducive to that punctuality which conſtitutes one of th TY 
moſt valuable and ornamental qualities of a reſpectable me. 
chant. Great and enormous wealth can indeed ſuppor EY 
almoſt any ſpecies of folly ; but the misfortune is, that the 
who have their fortunes to make, will emmulate thoſe wf 
have already. made them. To live at the next door to il 
peer, or in a ſtreet with dukes, is a temptation ſcarcely ir. 
_ refiſtible. - Add to theſe ſolid ſatisfactions of the merchauMil 
himſelf, that'the ladies of the family feel new degrees «| 
5 gentility, dike inſpiration, gradually come upon them, «Mi 
; they approach more nearly to the purlieus of St. James", 
It was not thus that a Greſham + raiſed a fortune andi 
5 reputation equal to the moſt renowned perſonages of his: 
time. It was by induſtry, temperance, regularity, cloſe ap- 
plication, and by leaving thoſe to follow faſhion,” whoſe 1 
ſhallow intellects could not find a worthier object to pur Wn 
ſue. It would have been an ill exchange to have given ꝗ Wy 
the title of the father of the greateſt city in Europe, and 
the glory of founding a college and a forum, for the petty i: 
. vanity of reſiding in the circle of faſhion ; to have deſcended bl 
from the firſt in the neighbo urhood of the Exchan ge, to ie | 
the laſt in Bloomſbury-ſ{quare. N 
. I would adviſe the merchant, who would kve with real 
dignity, to make the city reſpectable, if he does not find 
it fo, by diſplaying his worth in it. Worthy conduct, with 
aà noble fortune, will aggrandize any place. Adorn that 
ſituation in which it is your lot to be fixed. Spartam, quan * 
nadlus es, orna. Where, indeed, ought men to expend ther We c 
opulence” more readily than ebe it was amaſſed, where {i * 
their characters are known, and their virtues atued 2. 1 
Many evils reſult from this general emigration. The in- 
Mate of good example is loſt among the numerous tribe 
of apprentices, clerks, and journeymen, who are the rifing Wa 
generation of merchants} but whoſe morals are early taint- Wt 
ed with the fouleſt infection, by running after thoſe van Wa ' 
ties and pleaſures which their ſuperintendant appears ſo 
ana to purine. T hey are led to deſpiſe that city and 


S n 


moe manners which their maſter avoids, as a place of con- 


of : ; min o n. 


1 ts influence, and ſullied its honours, when thoſe, who ſtand 
ant Worth as its leaders, are the meaneſt of its members. The 


„ a 1 eds, as ſoon as they have acquired all they wanted, and 


re no longer citizens; but eſquires at their villas, and cour- 


A. time has been, when merchants only retired to their 
antly, and as unbluſhingly, as if it had been the honoura- 


8 the ſcandalous appellation of a Swindler. 
fortune. His wife and children are reduced from a life of 


WE which they bear leſs patiently, becauſe they have been ac- 
cuſtomed to indulge their vanity and pride without con- 


WY this imprudent conduct in his own family, and poverty 


« 


their labour unrepaid. 


2 ants, who have either entruſted him with their money or 


daily occurs; and the whole of it is occaſioned by the mer- 
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character. 
F . 


ue city of London, as a corporate body, ſuffers at this 
oment by the contempt of the members who owe it moſt 
nc W-ſpe&t. - When the rich and reſpectable leave it, who are 
xo Wo fl its magiſtracies and its council? The lower orders 
e tradeſmen, deſtitute of education and of liberal views, 
ad thruſt forward into office by nothing but their own 
o ragmatical activity. No wonder a corporation has loſt 


pulent and moſt conſequential have packed up their ef- 


8% ert the pillaged city to ſtand or fall, as it may happen, They | 


iers within the vicinity of the palace. Like the reptile, 
ey have dropt their ſlough, and ſhine with a new cuticle, 


villas when they had accumulated their fortunes. They 
now begin with a villa, as if it were as neceſſary as a ware» 
houſe; and end with bankruptcy as naturally, as unreluct- 


b ble object of their mercantile purſuit. Diſtreſs and difficul- 
iy excite meanneſs and artifice; fraud and injuſtice ſoon 
follow, and the dignity of the Britiſh merchant is ſunk in 


The fall of the eminent trader involves many in the mis- : 


= ſplendour and luxury to indigence and obſcurity; to a ſtate 


troul. Vice, and every ſpecies of miſery, are encreaſed by 


brought into the houſes of his inferior aſſiſtants or depend - 


t. T.hhis is a picture drawn from life: what it repreſents 


W chant's departure from his natural and his moſt becoming 
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one is like ſolid gold, the other like tinſel; the one is lik l 
a venerable oak, the other like the gaudy and tranſito 
tulip; the one is always bleſt and a bleſſing, the other fre. 


if obſerved, would ſecure to men that happineſs, of which 5 
the greater part never ſee any thing but the phantom, the 
_ cloud, in the place of the goddeſs. | 5 


merchant uſually begins in a mode of life which ſhould na.“ 
turally adorn a ſucceſsful coneluſion. He begins, as it ha 


time be generally followed, and conſtitute at laſt A e By 


> 
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In order to reſume that character, let him conſider wa 


45 
9 
: - 


- virtues his department of life particularly requires. H 
will find them to be induſtry, honeſty, and frugality. Le 


him ſeriouſly purſue them, nor be aſhamed of them when 
he has ſucceeded in his purſuit. Let him not dread th 


appellation of a dull cit, nor any of thoſe jokes, with which 


the envy and malice of witlings conſole themſelves on ans E 
ther's ſuperiority, Let him aſſure himſelf, that the cha 1 
racter of a man of integrity and benevolence, is far more 


deſirable than that of a man of pleaſure or of faſhion. The 
quently a curſe. Dare to be what you are, is a rule which, 7 
The great ſource of mercantile miſcarriage i 18, that the : 


been before obſerved, with a rural retreat, and with expen. 2 I 
five relaxation; with thoſe pleaſures which ſhould, in the 


regular courſe, be reſerved as the reward of his toils, and 
the comfort of his age. He ſpends his active days in ſu. 


perfluous and unſatisfactory indulgence, and dooms the win. 1 ; 
ter of life to want, to neglect, to a priſon, or an alms-houſe, * 


I believe it is true, that at leaſt as many bankrupts are made - 
by ſome ſpecies of miſconduct, as by misfortune. 5 


In a country abounding with merchants, ſome of theſe } I 
hints may be thought uſeful, and be adopted by a few in JR 
the riſing generation ; and the example of a few may in 


mode of mercantile life. 
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No. IX. Ax 1D EA OF A PATRIOT. 
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EROIC virtue, in its moſt exalted and comprehen- 
1 ſive degree, though often celebrated, is not often 
ond. It muſt indeed, like all other prodigies, appear but 
Silom. To produce it, it is neceſſary that, beſides an 

ion of the fineſt qualities of the heart and underſtanding, 
1 any favourable contingencies, which no abilities can com- 
Sand, ſhould at once concur in the ſame individual. A 
Feæſar and an Alexander, if they had been born in a cot- 
Pee, would have died in obſcurity. And indeed, after all 
ee culogia paſſed upon them, it may be fairly aſked, Whe- 
Sher, if ſuch had been their lot, ms would have had 5 
Wauſe to lament? 
None but a barbarous age can dee the Hoody tri- 
nphs of the mere conqueror ; but every age mult agree 

= extolling the true patriot. True patriotiſm, which is a 
Ppecies of heroic virtue, and indeed the beſt ſpecies of i it, 
3 Woes not often occur. The name is daily aſſumed, and in 
Pur country has loſt its dignity by proſtitution. It has 
_ Peen wantonly laviſhed on thoſe who, from the worſt mo- 
In. 13 Fives, have fomented faction and kindled the flames of re- 
4. Pellion. It has been denied to the preſervers of their coun- 
ide try, and given to the deſtroyers of it; to thoſe who have 

£ TFpcnt their lives, and exerciſed the abilities they poſſeſſea, 
eſe 9 pn producing all thoſe evils which the inſtitution of civil 
in ſociety was intended to extirpate; to thoſe evidently who 
in 5 I ad little elſe in view, but to render themſelves of conſe- 
aquence enough to be bought by a corrupt adminiſtration. 
WSclihneſs and ſpite, pride and a levelling principle, are 
ara very unfavourable to the exiſtence of civil liberty. 
© Yet theſe qualities have appeared very clearly in pretended 
7 patriots who have laboured to be forced into power by the 
© efforts of a faſcinated populace, _ 151 

For the ſake then of thoſe orders among us whoſe hearts 1 
are good and truly Engliſh, but who, from the want of my 
; cenie or kedure, are not apt to think coolly when they 
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© fete a favourite leader, and who are often cruelly and vi. nh 
lanouſly deluded to their own deſtruction, and to the de. 

triment of that liberty which they love, I will endeavour 
to deſcribe thoſe characters which * to me AS pa. 0 t 
tee. i; 1 
In the firſt 2 1 would lay i it down as an axiom, : 1 
That a bad man cannot be a patriot. Even the badneſs of © 1 1 
his heart may lead him to aſſume all the deceitful appea 42 B u 
ances of patriotiſm. His envy, and his diſappointed avarice 1 Jon 
and ambition, will induce him to revile thoſe who are in 3 
poſſeſſion of lucrative and powerful employments, and this 
will appear like a noble oppoſition to the ſtrides of power, 
To ſerve his his purpoſes, he will declaim on liberty, and 
this will ſoon collect a party. Fools and wicked men aboundG. 
Theſe ſoon herd together, and even render themſelves «| 
ſome conſequence by their numbers. Honeſt men are drawn * 25 Je 
in by the violence of the vortex, and the wicked leader at Thi 


laſt gains his ſelfiſh views, or at leaſt obtains the farixfacton Þþ 1 8 
of mortifying thoſe whom he envies. At all events, he is ti. 
ſure of one pleaſure, which is congenial to his heart, that | 1 
of ſpreading miſchief and confuſion. I repeat, therefore, | 1 | cc 
that it will be neceſſary to convince- ourſelves, that a bad m 


_ huſband, a bad father, a profligate and an unprincipled man, 2 1 
cannot deſerve the name of a patriot, unleſs it is given him, 5 
as it may indeed in the preſent age, by way of derifion. A = © 

man of no private virtue muſt want principle: and a man n 

| | who wants principle cannot be actuated by pure motives. 
1 He cannot entertain ſo liberal and exalted an affection as a © 
rational and difintereſted love of his country. He may a- © 

: cidentally be right in his oppoſition to a court; but he is . 
a bad man, and it is not ſafe to truſt to him. He may be 0 
the wicked inſtrument of gratifying my ſpleen or his own; 

F 
| 


a ee LET 


but yet I will think before I lift up my hand to vote for 
him, leſt his turbulence, united with the power which ! 
may aſſiſt in delegating to him, may involve my country in Ws 
war, riot, and rebellion. | will remember what is paſt, and > 
be cautious. Y | 
Much has been ſaid by the declamatory on the fubjeR = 
of a Patriot King. I believe it happy for a nation when WE 
=_ the King has not the qualities of a declaimer's- patriot, of 


— ee 


En active warrior, or a contentious orator. When a King 
oſſeſſes or arrogates the character of a hero, his reign is 
ten ſanguinary, and terminates in deſpotiſm. Modera- 
oon, juſtice, lenity, and a pacific diſpoſition, are the moſt 


7 preſage of all that is amiable and uſeful to ſociety. When 


aluable, if not the moſt glittering jewels in a crown. I al- 
noſt fear to apply the remark to the King of England, 
eeſt I ſhould be ſuſpected of intereſted adulation. But truth 
nuſt prevail. And when I ſee the chief magiſtrate a good 
on, a good huſband, a good father, I think it a favourable 


ſee him alſo poſſeſſing fortitude enough to turn a deaf ear 
Sto the importunate petitions and remonſtrances of a delu- 
ded faction; when I ſee him ſacrificing with alacrity his 
own wiſhes and views to the wilt of his people at large; 
when I ſee him rendering the judges independent; when 1 
ſee him anxious to preſerve the liberties of the meaneſt of 
at his ſubjects, delighted with benevolent actions, ſeeking and 


on enſuing peace from motives of philanthropy, yet proſecu- 
is ting war when unfortunately neceſſary, with all the ſpirit | 
at of a righteous cauſe z encouraging arts, and promoting dif- 
re, coveries; when I ſee all his amiable diſpoſitions, - and his 
ad many laudable acts, I venture to pronounce George the 

n, Third a Patriot King. The characters of kings are indeed 


n, but uncertainly known while they live: and I am ready to 


A x confeſs, that I derive my ideas of the King of Britain fram . 


an no other ſources but public acts and popular reports. 
„% If a peer of the realm is found to be in conſtant oppoſi- 
2 tion to the meaſures of a miniſtry, it is eaſy to know the 


e-cuſes and the extent of his patriotiſm; for a miniſter can- 


is not always be wrong. The truth is, that the peer is of a 


x conceited and turbulent ſpirit, yet unemployed by his King. 


; = Heluſts after power, and hopes to acquire it by force, ſince 


x M5 it cannot be obtained by gentler means. He will even pa- 
I IK tromze rebellion, and diffuſe diſcontent throughout a king- 
n 
d 


dom, to injure a few individuals, whoſe riches he covets, 
and whoſe honours he views with an envious eye. Thou 


eruccate his inveſqtives againſt the moſt reſpectable men, we 


will not be miſled ; for his patriotiſm is paſſion, his perſ 
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Leragęe avarice; and the * tongue which is ready to re- 
4 5 | | 2 wy” 155 | "= 


W he fhonld ſign a hundred proteſts in a ſeſſion, and daily | 
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their heads, and to N honour ? Tear off the 
ermine, ang that ſtar which belies their breaſt; for R 
meaneſt of their menials, who performs his bumble dutiu 4 
in his humble ſtation, is far nobler than they. There ougt. 
to be exerciſed a power of degradation from honour, 9 ꝙ 2 


8. rank and condition. 


and ſcarcely any leſs ſucceſsful, than that which has harr. 


| avowed than the preſent, 2 


They are no patriots who wiſh to exalt the military 
above the civil power. They - are no patriots who, in a time 


when envy military arm ought, to haye wielded che ſwort, 


i. his King ab bro his country, is bel as oy; i 4 i 
to blaſpheme his God. When they whom the conſtitutiu 


has appointed hereditary guardians of the laws and libe- 
ties and religion of their country, become the patrons d 
' lawleſs licentiouſneſs, and the ſcoffers at every thing facres 


why heſitate their countrymen to ſtrip the coronet frog 


well as of advancement, in every well regulated community 1 
Such an inſtitution duly applied would contribute to pre 
ſerve true nobility, and to ſecure the intereſts of virtue 1 


With reſpe& to the noiſy lere and che quicſcenſl 5 


5 inſtruments of power in the lower order of ſenators, the 


patriotiſm is well underſtood. The one fide reſembles Ce. 
erus barking for a ſop the other reſembles him when, 


fi he has received it, he wraps himſelf up in his ow 
warm ſkin, and enjoys a comfortable doze. The public ha 
been too long deluded to be again deceived. They ſee tel 1 
Faults, and no longer admire, but look for a palliation : 
them in the common weakneſs of human nature. Of fl. 5 1 


oppoſitions, fcarcely any have been more violent and act 


ſed Great Britain during the greater part of the preſen f 
reign. And of all venality, none was ever more openl i 


In ſearch of patriots, let us turn our attention to the 1 
naval and military order. And when we take a retroſped Bm 


of this department, let us learn to be cauticus how we 
gain illuminate our houfes, and render our throats hoarſe I | 


wth reiterated acclamation. However we may doat on 
their names, they are no patriots, who, from party princi 
ples, or from perſonal pique, voluntarily ſuffer our perfid- 
ous and inveterate enemy to triumph over us unchaſtiſed. 


1 k M 0 * * „ 15 
„ geld their employ becauſe they hate a miniſter, They 


u no patriots, but they are poltroons, In which clats 
1 Wo are to be placed, thoſe generals, who, when ſent on 


but an action, —cauponantes bellum non belligerentes,. 


ee. 
And what are thoſe writers to be calle 
335 the faculty of reaſon and the fruits of! 


AM 


ſervice of their country, laviſh the money with which 
ey are entruſted in unneceſſary profuſion, and return 


o bluſter and boaſt, but who, to ſave their lives, will | 
WH their ny and endanger their untry's exiſt· 


4 g, endea- 
bur to unſettle all our principles under the pretence of aſ- 
I 1 ang our liberty ? ? Patriots ſhall we call them? Alas 
When 1 ſee them obviouſly actuated by pride and vanity, 


— n for the ſake of being diſtinguiſhed, endeavouring to 


ies of the human race; and if I did not pity their delu- 
5 4 ion, 1 might execrate their names, It is certain, that 


eeputation, have excited the moſt dreadful commotions in 
ha, he commonwealth. 


em the retired and unobſerved walks of private life? His mo- 
al tives muſt be pure, and he ig a patriot. Men of fortune 
MY of dignity, who, dwelling peaceably 1 in the habitation 


3 perturn good order and tranquillity, I call them the ene- 
riters who have meant little more than to raiſe a literary 


l will venture to advance an opinion rather paradoxical, 
put certainly well founded. The trueft patriotiſm is not to 
3 e found in public life. Selfiſh motives commonly inſti- 
gate the noiſy votaries of ambition and popularity. But 
+3 3 Wo bat can influence him who ſecretly ferves his country in 


the [ Jof their fathers, ſet a good example; who endeavour to 


a Wpreferve from the rude hand of innovation all the nes in- 
re ſtitutions of our anceſtors; who are given to ho pitality, 
«| b ready to aſſiſt with their preſence and their rſs | in all 


public buſineſs and uſeful charities : men of this kind are 


«| truly patriots. Every good man is indeed a patriot ; for a 


od man 1s a public good. But poverty, and an Bundle 


il and a private ſtation; muſt circumſcribe the beneficial in- 
7 bene of goodneſs; and it does not fall to the lot of many 


a6 Þ in a wo gl he to eons the Pow and [goon diſpoſitions of | 
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What I now ſay may be attributed to intereſted adulat 
on. [I regard not the imputation, for itis not juſt. I new Mi 
heard any ill of the man, or of the miniſter, which proceeds MY 
not from the venomous tongue of faction; and I know tha 
he has ſteered the veſſel of ſtate amidſt ſuch ſtorms as wou 
have daſhed it in pieces, if thoſe patriots, who increaſe} | 
the tempeſt, that they might make themſelves neceſſary i 
the diſtrefſes, had been employed as pilots.—And, iu 
Juſtice to the writer, let it be remembered, that this mi. 
niſter was out of place when this eſſay was firſt made pub. 
lic, and had not offended his admirers by an unexpected BR 
"MED i 0550 30 
A As party diſcolours all objects, it is not eaſy to judge 
with certainty the characters of ſtateſmen; but who ca 
deny the praiſe of heroic virtue to a Howard? 


No. X. THE RESPECTABLE CHARACTER OF THE WY 
e CEA eee eee 
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IT ſeems probable at firſt fight, that an order of men 
1 who devote themſelves entirely to the inſtruction of 7 
their fellow-creatures, would be exempted from envy and 
from hatred. As their ftudies are peaceable, and their 
labours directed to the diffuſion of goodneſs, and conſe- 
quently of tranquillity, both public and private, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that the better part of the world would 
view them with favour, and that even the profligate would 
behave to them with diſtant reſpect. „„ 
hut it is certain, that ſcarcely any other body of men, 
ſo large and conſiderable, has been more unkindly traduced 
than the clergy. Every patron of infidelity, who endea- 
vours to pierce the ſides of the Redeemer, points the en- 
venomed weapon at his miniſters. But the patrons of in- 
fidelity have always been found, on cloſe examination, no 
jeſs ſuperficial and ſophiſtical, than malignant and preſump- 
tucas. They have therefore fixed indiſeriminately upon 
every clergyman the imputation of certain odious ſentiments 
af a political nature ; as if it were: conſiſtent with xeaſon 


oo. o. M O R A L., &. 45 
lat common ſenſe to ſuppoſe, that the moment a gentleman 
eve RT liberal education receives a legal commiſſion from the 
del MS clefiaftical ſuperior, to pray aloud in an aſſembly, or to 
th ad a moral and religious diſcourſe in it, all his political 
"ul MS ntiments are rendered erroneous, or diſſimilar to the opi- 
Pons of thoſe amongſt his countrymen who are equally en - 


lcd BY 
in hten el.. „ 
in That the. clerical ſentiments in politics, ſuppoſing that 
mi. ne clergy entertain any peculiar to their profeſſion, are fa- 
ub. Jourable to liberty, and to all the deareſt rights of mankind 
ted In the aggregate, and of inviduals in their relative connecti- 
ns, might be clearly proved by hiſtorical evidence. My 
ge geſign does not permit me to expatiate in the field of hi- 
au ſtory, or it were eaſy to produce very ſignal inſtances of the 
poble ſtand they have made for liberty, religious as well as 
They have alſo ſometimes been hoſtile to freedom. But 
2% have many of the nobles of the time, and many of the in- 
ferior orders among the laity. They purſued that civil con- 
duct, and adopted thoſe political ſentiments, which wer“? 
agreeable to them as men, and not peculiar to them as eler- 
gymen. If they acted from honeſt principles, though their 
judgment ſhould be impeached for error, no cenſure will 
3 . fall on their clerical profeſſion. When they become elergy- 
men, they did not renounce their rights as men; nor their 
7 liberty of judging and acting, which they derived from the 
1. J = conſtitution of that community to whole ſupport they con- ned 
| WE tributed, ; OD e 


d It is incquitable to judge of the preſent race of ecclefia- 


ties from the ſpecimens afforded in the dark ages. The cler 
© gy were then ignorant, vicious, and ſuperſtitious z but the 
=> laity were more ſo. The clergy were ſuch as they muſt 
have been without ſufficient employment, without exam» 
ples, without learning, and without the means of acquiring 
Bb Yet even in this unpromiſing ſtate, they were ſervicea- 
dle to letters and to virtue. They tranſcribed and preſerv. 
ed books, while they often did not underitand what they 
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But to enter on the merits or demerits of clerical indie 
duals of paſt ages, is to engage on a ſubject too diffuſive u 

to be conſiſtent with the preſent purpoſe. It may be mon 
advantageous, as well as practicable, to conſider this reſpe. 
table body as it appears at preſent, The clergy, like MM | 
other orders in ſociety. undergo a change in the prog. Wn 
five viciſſitude of times and manners; and what might truy Wa 
characterize them in one age, or in one country, wil mige. 
preſent them in another. In the papal church, and under? 
an abſolute government, they are totally different from a 
proteſtant and an Engliſh-clergy ; they are not ſo much o 
the miniſters of the humble Jeſus, as the tools of a ſecula 
and eeclefiattical deſpot. In a country like ours, they in- 
| bibe the liberal ſpirit of our civil conſtitution; and, by the 
© Lght of their learning and morals, Seal add to the gene. 
ral luſture. Indeed, if any individual ceaſe to be valued, 
_the fault is uſually his own. Improper levities, compliance EL 
or negligences, diminiſh that dignity which his office, hi | oF 
4 and his learning would otherwiſe maintain. 

Of the dignitaries of the church it is no uncommon to- er 
pic to complain. They are often repreſented as the drone 
of ſociety ; as idle ſlumbering in a ſtall, without making auy Wn? 
return to the public for the caſe and luxury which they 
abundantly enjoy. Selfiſhneſs, avarice, and voluptuouſneſ 
are ſatirically attributed to them as their diſtinguiſhing cha- 
_ raQteriſtics ;- and it is remarked, that they would be blanks Bw 

in ſociety, . were not their exiſtence demonſtrated by an 
B purſuit of money, preferment, and luxurious grath 
| keation, 2 

But, in anſwer to theſe acrimonious reflections, we may 
_ ay in general, that all ſituations which poſſeſ many happy 
circumſtances with little labour or anxiety, will naturally 
excite envy and malignity. The dignitaries of the church 
enjoy that eaſe and thoſe innocent pleaſures in which men 
naturally repoſe, when they poſſeſs a competency without 
the wi of ſolicitude. That they ſtep not from their 
proper ſphere, to engage in the conflicts of party, redouncs 
to their honour, Parochial employments are regularly iil- 
led by other perſons. To invade the province of the offici· 
e clergy, would be to Ain that order which cou- 


8 | 2 | | F : 
_zx00OCK-A i; ep 
WE: utes one of the beauties of religion itſelf, as well as of all 
=.1c6aſtical eſtabliſhments. If they are decent and pacific, 
erolent in their neighbourhood, hoſpitable to the inferi- 
clergy, and virtuous in private life, they are, notwith- 
ding the appearance of indolence, both ornamental and 
ful to the church and to ſociety. They are more reſpec- 
ie than if their reſtleſſneſs led them to be at the head of 
W aſſociation, or to recommend polygamy. And with re- 
ect to the expediency of dignities in the church, I am not 
the ſame opinion with thoſe penurious philoſophers, 
Whoſe ideas of utility are circumſcribed within the limits of 
Wual profit. As human nature is conſtituted, ſomething | 
to be allowed to external appearance, and ſomething to 
Wnocent enjoyment. Wealth, eaſe, and honour, ſuch as are 
cluded in eccleſiaſtical dignities, operate as allurements to 
ing many into the church who became valuable members 
Fit, but who would otherwiſe have waſted their lives in a 
Inte of vicious indolence, and without any profeſſion, 1 
Would neither diveſt a king nor a prelate of thoſe out- 
orks, which either defend him from contempt, or facilitate 
Ec exerciſe of his juriſdiction, or contribute to his com- 
bacency. VV 
If perſons thus exalted to eaſe and honour, and thus ex- 
ypted from exertion, lower themſelves, by remarkable le- 
la. ty, by rendering themſelves moſt conſpicuous at all public 
nks Jaces, and by patronizing vanity, they then become truly 
in {© &ſpicable, and richly deſerve the public reſentment. That 
ati: e majority of dignitaries preſerve their character, and are 
ſpectable, I firmly believe; and I ſay it without partiality 
ny adulation, for I have not the happineſs to know, or to 
py (3 known to a ſingle individual in the church above the 
ly nk of a pariſh prieſt. I ſhould indeed conſider it. as pre- 
-< mptuous in me to to give my opinion, if I did not conſidèx, 
zen t the ſame time, that the natural liberty of a man is 


mY 


ot bot loſt by the want of connection with eccleſiaſtical 
cir WESNty. „ 5 „„ 
The character and office of a pariſh prieſt, when uniform- 
fl. and completely maintained, are moſt uſeful and honour- 
ci. le. A worthy pariſh prieſt, is the father of his pariſh, 


e guardian of the poor, the inſtructor of the ignorant, the 
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If obedience is due to the laws in one reſpect, it is due ai 
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eee et of the injured, the friend of all; even of tu 1 | 
ho are deaf to his infruQtions, and deſpiſe his profeſſa 
If any human office can be juſtly called godlike, i it is theo 
-fice of a pariſh prieſt. . 
But when I turn Go attention to real facts, 1 freqenh 1 
find the miniſters of pariſhes neither the objects of love u 
of eſteem. This is ſometimes occaſioned by the prevalent 
_ -of infidelity, and ſometimes, as it muſt happen while wil 
clergy are men, by their own want of merit and their H 
behaviour. But one cauſe of their loſing their influence vi 
that the laity, in this age of ſcepticiſm, grudge them th or 
tythes. The decay of religion, and the contempt of thMiW1 
clergy, ariſe in a great meaſure from this ſource. _ = 
Il¶˖ will not enter fully on the ſubje ct of tythes ; but Ini it. 
make a curſory remark. Let the laity aſk themſelves, 1 
what tenure any one among them has a better right th 
any other to reap the produce of any particular field wh 
+ to exclude others of the laity from it? They muſt anſvef 
by the laws of the country in which they reſide. But thn 
fame laws have given the clergy a right to a decimal par. Wn 


in Mother. And a man who has no land at all, may as ju: 
ly complain that his neighbour aſſumes an excluſive right u 
the acres contiguous to his dwelling ; as the poſſeſſor of ten: 
acres, that the clergyman claims a tenth part of their p nt 
duce. The rights of the clergy, indeed, ſtand on a ba 
more ſolid than the national conſtitution. The object 
raiſed to them originate in ſelfiſhneſs, greedineſs, and tha 
unfeeling ſtupidity of irrehgion. Every candid and conſid 
rate mind muſt rejoice that the clergy have often ſpim 
enough to proſecute their * claims againſt the harpicsd 3 
-avArice....” 

If the incumbent made no claim on the purſe of his pariſh 
loner, he might be loved and eſteemed, or at leaſt ſuffered 
live and die ir peace. But his wife and his children are dear 

to him, and have an equal right, by all the laws of God a 
man, to be fed and clothed; with thoſe of the eſquire or fat 
mer who. litigntes his claim. Hei is cruel, and worſe thani 
heathen, who endeavours not to provide, for his own chil 


by receiving what is juſtly his due 3 ; fince, if he does not i: 
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es it, that child, the very moment he expires, may be 


bed the father of his rigbt. 


u one might anſwer, national good does not conſiſt only in 
eu de number of ſhips which arrive in our ports, the extent of 
ur dominions, and the abundance of our armaments. Good 
ba orals and internal tranquillity are in reality of more value, 

WS hatever ſplendour theſe may diſplay. Theſe, indeed, ac- 

ording to their original deſign, are only inſtrumental to the 

+3 fablifinient of internal peace and ſocial happineſs, though 
bey are daily abuſed to effect the purpoſes of avarice and am- 
ition, and are always talked of as the firſt objects. If then, 
ood morals and internal tranquillity are the chief national 


ery moderate emoluments ; for let us conſider how many 
illions are laviſhed in the ſupport of armaments ; and how. 


eemotely ſubſervient, That miniſter or financier, whatever 


i th I Whe world may think, poſſeſſes a narrow and e u e 5 
Pro y the extent 


ind, who eſtimates the good of a people ſolely 
Wt their Commerce and the largeneſs of the revenue. When 


retched ſyſtem of worldly-minded politicians, there can. 
5 couraged, in order to increaſe this political happineſs, which 
han: 


child 
t 16 


Wtacitly encouraged throughout England. The conſump- 


Vol. I. 


gut where is the utility of the clergy ? exclaims the boor, 
g vo pays bis land-tax cheerfully, but refuſeshis tythes. Sure- 


7 A Food, as they certainly are inthe eye of Heaven and of diſpaſ- x 
onate reaſon, the clergy muſt be allowed to deſerve their 


E ſery ſmall a pittance, in compariſon, ſupports the parochial 
allergy, to whoſe important ends, internal peace and happi- | 
es, the armaments are only ſubordinately, mechanically, and 


hbeſe are in their moſt flouriſhing ſtate the people as indivi- 
uals, and therefore the nation, maybe intheir decline. Luxu- 
and vice of every kind may be diffuſing miſery among all 
be individuals in the nation; and can there be a national hap- 
ER meſs independent of the happineſs of the majority of indi- 
aduals, or conſiſtent with their miſery ? According to the 


Nay even the miſery of individuals is often promoted and en- 


exiſts only as an ideal phantom. Intoxication and gaming, 
for inſtance, as they increaſe the revenue, are at this moment 


I 
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Fd Krad, thongh 3 Nays millions ar home, 
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helps to ſupport thoſe | wars abroad, which ambition and 


wickedneſs have ſometimes rendered politically neceſſary. 


But the clergy recommend innocence, . contentment, tem. 


perance, and all the moral virtues, with all the bleſſings and 
_ comforts which attend them; and in eſtimating their national 


utility, let a liberal and benevolent man conſider, what an ad. 
vantage it is to have moral inſtructors diffuſed over the king. 


dom, eſtabliſhed in the remoteſt villages, not only among the 


poliſhed, but among the rudeſt of our countrymen, who would 


probably relapſe into barbariſm and ſavage brutality, if thei 


minds were not cultivated by weekly leQures, powerfully re. 


| commending, by the moſt awful ſanctions, all that is humane 


and friendly to human nature and civil ſociety. And pet 


the public, who pay a ſoldier liberally and. cheerfully, often, 


in this age, beſtow with reluctance what the law of God and 
of their country has al otted to the clergyman, and what his 


order can claim by the moſt ancient preſcription... They re- 
fuſe, at the ſame time, that degree of reverence to him which 
ought to be more highly valued by him than his revenue, as 
it is abſolutely neceſſary to the ſucceſs of his paſtoral k- Wh: 
| bour. J ²˙àààà ĩ ĩ Labs OLE 


I will here pay that tribute of reſpe& which juſtice owes 
to the Diſſenting Miniſters. The gravity of their manners, 
and their judicious conduct in a variety of inſtances, has de- 
ſervedly procured them a very conſiderable ſhare of public 
eſtimation. Many among them, beſides a Watts, haygilluſir- 


ouſly adorned human nature, 


. . * £4 


Mith reſpect to the order of Curates, on whom the efſen- 
tial buſineſs. of a national clergy chiefly devolves, all the reſ- 
pe& which is due to the clergy in general, and to the active 


clergy. in particular, is indiſputably due to them. The me- 


| diocrity of their ſtipends may indeed degrade them in the 


eyes of the rich vulgar; in the eyes of thoſe who, feeling the 
obvious good of money, and inſenſible to other excellence, 


idolize Mammon, and deſpiſe thoſe who, poſſeſs it not in 
ſuperfluous abundance, But the Chriſtian will conſider their 


poverty as one of their chief honours. That they are capa- 
ble of maintaining a decent appearance, and diſcharging the 


expences which. are negeſſary to their ſubfiſtence, with an 
income leſs than that of many mechanics, reflects on them 
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a ample fortune. 


W 
ore true eredit than would be derived from the poſſeſſion of 


Though human pride may ſpurn them, 
et cheir God will honour them; and when they perform 


cir arduous duties with confefentions regularity, even bad 
een muſt yield them an involuntary deference. | 


When indeed they affectedly aſſume the character of li- 


: : Pertines and rakes, and dreſs themſelves ſo as to ſuggeſt an 
ea that they are aſhamed of ' appearing as clergymen 
ben they take the lead in public. diverſions; when they 


: eminently careleſs and immoral; then it is neither to 


e wondered.at nor lamented, that they are puniſhed with 


iverſal contempt. But the world is prone to be malig- 


: ; nantly cenſorious, and to require a degree of perfection 
hich no mortal can uniformly diſplay, whatever may be 


is office, whatever his virtues, and whatever his intentions. 


* . Continued and uniform profligacy can fcarcely be treated 
im too much rigour, when it appèars in thoſe who have 


eparated themſelves to inculcate good precepts, and to ex- 


by ubit good examples; but when we find ourlflyes. inclined | 
= — 2 Pg for a {mall fault, 


| quam incuria fadir . 
An ef Fun cavit 1 5 | Hon. 

nd without palpable reaſons; let us aſk our own. OY . 
bi =s if we were in his place, we ſhould be able to _ | 
Wſerve an unerring rectitude. 5 
$ I have thus taken the liberty of foeuking my ſentiments 
vith a view to vindicate the general character of the clergy. 
15 They are indeed ſufficiently able to defend themſelves; Bar | 
z .. individual ought to contribute ſomething to the ge- 
2] defence, when the attack is general. And I have the 
ther undertaken this bufineſs, from a conviction, that 
I when the clergy are deſpiſed, they will degenerate; and 
chat with them will decline the morals, the learning, the 
os, = PP, and the ee of this n 
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0 DESTROY VII LIBERTY. | 


— 


IT appears from a review of the world, that wherever 
I man is denied the enjoyment of civil liberty, he not only Wi 
loſes much of his natural happineſs, but much alſo of his 
natural dignity, His ſpirit 18 broken, his ſentiments arc 
depraved, and he ſeems contented to lead a life merely ani. 
mal. Athens {till ſtands, but where are the Athenians? 
It is not indeed true, that the arts of painting, ſculpture, N! 
and architecture, cannot. flouriſh in the land of deſpotiſm. = 
The production of theſe arts contibute to the pleaſure of 
the luxurious, if they are conſidered only in the humiliating 
light of ornamental furniture; they will therefore be bought 
at a high price; and where the artiſt is rewarded amph, 
ingenuity and manual labour will eagerly co-operate in pro. 
_ ducing works of imitation. The hope of gain will excite to lib 
competition; and competition, emulation; and emulation, Mic 
excellence. Hiſtorical facts might be auducet to prove the ¶ its eff 
truth or this theory; for the beſt productions of art have a free 
appeared in the arbitrary governments of Europe, and ſome ¶ is ſo 
af the worſt in the republican. . Indeed it is by no means to lib 
Certain, that the imitative arts may not be rendered, by po- by p 
litical perverſion, ſubſervient to the purpoſes of antroducing temp 
deſpotiſm. A whole people of Dilettanti are not likely to WE confi 
make a very manly ſtand againſt the encroachments of that WE than 
royal power under which they find their imbecility protect. WE that 
ed. We ſhall not eaſily find a Hampden in a connoiſſeur. mera 
When public places of pleaſure multiply in the capital, and. nenc 
the encouragement which ſhould be given to active virtue; Wt - V 
andi to literature, is transferred to artiſts, the jealous gnardi- Wt czan 
an of the liberties of his country may juſtly increaſe his v-! WT man 
gilance. The arts ought to be encouraged; but they ought WF cum 
alſo to be kept in their proper ſubordination; for what are Jerit 
they in themfelves? After all that the loquac ious and con- eth 
ceited pretenders to taſte have advanced, they are but-means 


of amuſement. They conſtitute indeed a moſt elegant and 


O 


- 


4 


„ in MORA „ 
asztful amuſement; but that which is only an amuſe- 
ent, muſt poſſeſs a rank ſubordinate to thoſe purſuits which 
end to give ſtability to empire, to enlighten the intellects, 
reform the morals of the people, and to found political 
ppineſs on the broad and maſſy baſis of moral virtue, man- 


* 
8 


WS; fortitude, and religious confidence. „ 
EST - It is not with the manly virtues as with the polite arts. 
k they thrive at all in an arbitrary government, they thrive 
lie exotic plants, which can never poſſeſs their native vi- 
Jour or maturity. But what is life in ſuch circumſtances as 
reclude every generous exertion which can render it ration- 
iy valuable? When man is compelled to ſleep away his 
Exiſtence, or ſpend it in a weariſome reiteration of the ani- 
nal functions, life is not life; and therefore we may con- 
lade, that it is a rational, as well as enthuſiaſtic paſſion, 
z yhich every independent Engliſhman feels for liberty. | * 
But liberty is too often miſunderſtood, and the miſtaken 
ideas of it ſometimes endanger its continuance. Vice alſo, 
when it becomes enormous and univerſal, is inevitably fatal 
co liberty. I mean then to derive an additional argument in 
favour of virtue, from its connection with liberty, and from 
its efficacy in giving ſtability to the political conſtitution of 
a free country. And certainly, if the love of our countrx 
is ſo general as the pretenſions to it, many who are addicted 
to libertine practices and principles will be led to encourage, 
by precept and example, that decency and regularity, that 
temperance and induſtry, that religion and fortitude, which 
conſtitute a better bulwark againſt attacks upon our liberty, 
chan our boaſted fleets and armies. I believe they will find 
that the ſeveral national vices which I ſhall preſently enu- 
= merate," are peculiarly adverſe to the prevalence and perma- 
JJ ooo oo oh no nl nh 
Without examining. the definitions of politicians or logi- 
cCians, I denominate that a ſtate of liberty in which- every 
man's perſon, property, and free agency, is ſecured or cir- 
ecumſeribed by laws, which have been agreed to by the ma- 
Jority of the people at large, either directly or indirectly; 
eicher in their own perſons, or by a repreſentation primarily 
| andtacitly, if not expreſsly, allowed by the people, for the 
convenience of public * ; which public debate could 
. 74 "Fl gd 
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„ IF $$ 
never come to a concluſion, if the debating aſſembly were 
compoſed of every individual in an empire, Salutary re. 
ſtrqint is, then, the very principle of libertyꝶ and they who, 
from their reſtleſs diſpoſitions, or from miſapprehenhon, en- 
deavour to throw off every ſpecies of coercion, arè in reality 
- =, enemies to chat freedom which they pretend to promote. 


But of theſe the number is ſmall, in compariſon with i 


others; who, without thinking of gonſequences which ap- 
Pear to them remote, flide . into a conduct. 
5 Which, though it deſtroys not the fair fabric of liberty at 
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Luxury will always be indulged to exceſs in à rich and 
ot powerful country, abounding with that ſpecies of intern 
And imported commodities which can be only ſubfer vient i» 
pleaſure and oſtenkation. Every year brings an increaſe to 
Ruit ; for, as i is founded in a great meaſure on yavity, 
the rich will be perpetdally ſeeking diſtinction. As ſoon a 
they have diſplayed one mode of luxury, it is imitated; and, 

in order to obtain diſtinction, another muſe adopted; and 

_ Chis dereliction and adoption are found to proceed in perpe- 
tual ſucceſſion,” No fortune can fupply unbounded expence; 
and the conſequence is, that the great and noble are ſoon 
impoveriſhed ; but vanity is, in general, a more powerful 
principle than patriotiſm 3 and therefore, for the ſake of 
ſupporting a ſplendid figure, they who ought to ſtand up a 
the guardians of conſtitutional liberty become ready to make 
any facrifice to a miniſter, in exchange for a lucrative em. 
ployment. The middle and the loweſt ranks follow the ex- 
ample of the nobles, by incurring expences which neither 
their patrimonies'nor their perſonal induſtry can ſupport. 
They therefore become alike dependent, and in the extre- 
mities of their diſtreſs are ready to ſell their birthright for 
a eſs of pottage. But luxury, by involving all orders in 
diſtreſs, not only deprives them of their independence, but 
Naturally tends to weaken the underſtandings and vitiate the 

' morals of the people at large: and no weak or bad man 
Fan eyer entertain a proper love for liberty,” or have it in 
is power fo afſert it with efficacy, when it is infringed 
They who are immer ſed in voluptuouſneſe whether of the 
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_ =once, and by an aſſault, gradually ſaps the firmneſs of its e 
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; ; louſes, and collect coſtly pictures and furniture, with the 


beir ſenatorial ſuffrage. Luxury indeed diſpoſes to general 
adolence; and he who is overcome by its deceitful allure- 
nents will think it a fortunate exchange to be freed from 
Whe noiſe and turbulence of liberty by the | on rypole of 


Levity, which is indeed intinwaly: allied to Ridiiry); bo is 
fatal to liberty. They who reſolve never to think ſeriouſly, 
1 will ſuffer themſelves to be robbed of all that is valuable, 


To without reluctance. Nothing can be more remote from le- 
aty, than the characters of thoſe among the ancients who 
diſtinguiſned themſelves as the champions of the natural 
rights which belong to human nature. The very idea of 
Brutus, in the dreſs and with the grimace and the levity of 


| a modern Frenchman, and of a modern Engliſhman who. 


F valuable in ſociety requires ſpirit and vigilance to perfect 


z family, whoſe mind is engroſſed by trifles, and who ſhrinks 
; They who have raiſed an empire have always been grave 


3 diſtinguiſhed for their diſſipation. * It is the predominance 
of mental ſtrength, and the vigour of ſtern virtue, which 


empire, -If it be true then, that we are adopting the levities 


for ever in purſuit of diſſipating pleaſure ; if it be true, 


| futile; it is time that thoſe who value liberty ſhould 


ie or of any groler kind, will conſider liberty and he : 
Le of our country as names oily fitted to adorn a poem, 4 
WS nance, or a ſchool-boy*s declamation, They who build 


oney of an honeſt artizan or mechanic, will be very glad 
femancipat ion from the hands of a bailiff bye the fale of 


eſtabliſned deſpotiſm. T1; 8 


. | apes the Erenchman, i is laughable. Whatever is great and - 
and preſerve it; for nothing great and valuable is perfected 
and preſerved by chance. But how ſhall he contribute an 
adequate ſhare to the common maſs of public good in the 
ſenate, in the field, on the bench, in the pulpit, or in the 
from all that is ſerious, as the bane of his fancied felicity ? * 


and ſevere; they who have ruined it have been uniformly 


contributes chiefly to ſuperior ſtrength and proſperity of 


of a foreign nation which has never known the ſweets of 
© lberty i it be true, that the greater part of vi people are 


| "that our manners are univerſally trifling, and our converſa- 


i d cadeavour to ſet better examples, k& 


| 
l 
| 
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ing ſlavery for our children; an idea which ought to embit, 
ter the ſweeteſt of them in the midſt of enjoyment. 


And with reſpect to thoſe who are educated indeed, but 


tagenets, yet their hearts are not Engliſh. They conſider 
all our virtues, and all our religious ſeruples, as inſular pre. 


their improvements, they would eſtabliſh a Grand Monarguz, 
and ſhew that they think the world was made for dukes, 
| marquiſes, lords, and counts, to take their paſtime in; and 
that ſuch canaille as the body of Engliſh freeholders are on. 


ly fit to be cuiſiniers or perruquiers, to decorate their apiſh 
| perſons and tickle their vitiated palates. 


: ment to ſelf-intereſt, that the exceſſive love of money or ve- 
: nality, tends directiy to ſubvert our liberties: for he who is 
_ inclined to do any thing to promote his ſordid intereſt, will 
ſell his ſhare of his country's rights as ſoon as he finds a 
willing purchaſer. When the African prince pronounced, 
khat all was venal at Rome, Roman virtue was departed, 


and for ages curſed mankind. 


Jures the cauſe it means to ſerve. Faction and ſedition diſ- 


it ſhould appear, that amidſt all our delights we are prepa. 


The want of a liberal and manly education will render u 


unable to perceive the value of liberty. It will alſo prevent P 

the acquiſition of that dignity and authority of mind which di. 

alone can make a — 

of power. Ignorance i is mean, and cannot offer thoſe geac. 
rous a which our duty to our country demands, when 

its liberties are endangered. A mind deſtitute of a pro per 


ul ſtand againſt the encroachment, I em * 


education will be eaſily deluded by the ſophiſtical argument; 5 J | 


af thoſe, who, to ſerve ſelfifh-purpoſes, are ready to explain t! 


8 dear-bought privilege, with a view to make con- E a 
yerts to doctrines detrimental to the rights of mankind, i 


educated in the manners and ſentiments of a hoſtile coun. 
try, though they may be deſcended from Tudors and Plan. 


judices ; and if Engliſhmen were to permit them to import 


It needs no argument to prove, that an ao lingte tack 


Liberty would not linger when deſerted by Virtue, but left 
the throne to Deſpotiſm, who aſſumed the imperial perl 


An exceſſive zeal. for liberty, like all exceſſive neal, in. 


e free countries, and introduce ſuch evils as make the 
overs aß repoſe 1 wiſh for the:tranquill inaidelpotis 4 


Lmours in a healthy body; and, when they preſerve the 


4 3 F 2 ſound conſtitution. But when they riſe too high, an- 


5 Wontinue too long, they are like a gangrene, which * 
Z [3 y diffuſes itſelf till it deſtroys 1 the vitality of the ſubject 


br which it originates, 


Wenfively i injurious to individuals, i is ultimately injurious to 
ſhe body politic. And I hope it will be adopted as an in- 


5 10 reaſon and virtue, tags and TON -- 
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JHERE is a mean 1 1 kind 40 FEY TE ( 


By can allow it no better epithets) which marks the pre- 


: Went times, and conſiſts in a compliance with the inchnati- 
ns, and an aſſent to the opinions, of thoſe with whom we 


converſe, however oppoſite they may be to our own, or to 


T the technical language o 
company. When it is cloſely examined, it appears to ori- 


5 of honeſty. A perſon of diſcretion,” ſays the ſenſible, 


5 0 grow too ſtrong for his intereſt; he never croſſes a pre- 


upon the blind fide, and *PPly to the affections; 3 to Mae: 


— 


oullitions will . 8 like 5 


4 Niits of moderation, they are to be conſidered as ſymptoms 


It will indeed be found, chat all cnn which 3 18 ex- 


7 - Faelle truth} that political good, like moral good, when ; 
t is ſolid and ſubſtantial, 1s always the reſult of an a adherence 


No. XII. on THAT KIND or w13DoM WHICH. coxsiers | 
WT 1x accommoDaTION ANB COMPLIANCE, WITHOUT ANY. | 


tchoſe we complied with or aſſented to in the laſt company. 
in which we were engaged. And this gunning and cauti« 
cus behaviour is honoured with the name of true politeneſs, | 
Vood ſenſe, and knowledge of the world; or, to ſpeak in 

| # faſhion, t taking the tan of our 


ginate in timidity, in a mean and exceſſive regard to ſelf. ; 
5 intereſt, and to be utterly inconſiſtent with the principles 


and 1 Collier, « will take care not to embarraſs his 
fe, nor expoſe himſelf to calumny, nor let his conſcience 


3 « vailing miſtake, nor oppoſes any Re A; that has num 
bers and preſcription on its fide. His point is to ſteal 
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© ter "the yanity and play upon the 3 5 thoſe in 
ek or intereſt, and to make his fortune out of the fol. 

of his neigbhours. “ 
1 venture however to affirm,. that he — adopts this 
I; however plauſible his :ppearance, however Qly his 
tongue, and benevolent his wg is no honeſt man. He 
would not for the world contradict you, or in any-reipet i 
; expreſs his diſapprobation of your taſte or your choice. Bu 
why would he not? Is it becauſe he EAT thinks as you 
think, and feels as you feet? Impoſſible. _—_ he will al. 
ſent to opinions diametrically oppoſite, as ſoon as he goe 
'Y from your door to your next neighbour. Is it becaufe he 
is ſo abundantly good-natured. as to fear left he ſhould gi give 
vou pain by contradiction? Believe it not. It is true, in- 
died, that he fears to contradict you ; but it is only leſ 
be ſhould loſe your favour: and it is a maxim with him to 
court the "favour of every individual, becauſe he may one 
day want his A tune in accompliſhing the object of his 
_ covetouſnel: or Rig ambition, | While, cherefofe, he is en- 
tering .into\your views, approving your taſte, confirming 
our obfervations; what think you paſſes i in his mind 
Himfelf i is the ſubject of his thoughts'; and while you ima. 
gine that he is concurring with your opinion, and admir- 
ing your judgment, he is only meditating how he may moſt 
eaſily inſinuate himſelf into your : favour, Such cautious, 
timid, ſubtle men are very common m the world, and ſo are 
Highwaymen and piekpockets. 
It muſt be owned, with regret, that thif Jeceitful inter- 
courſe is too often the mode of converſe among thoſe {clf- 
elevated beings who have ſeparated themſelves from the reſt 
of mankind, under the name of People of faſhion. © Among 
_ theſe empty dictators of external forms you muſt learn to 
take the tone of every body with whom you converſe, ex- 
cept indeed the vulgar. With the grave you muſt be grave, 
and with the gay you muſt be gay; with the vicious you 
_ > mult be vicious, and with the good ang learned as good and 
as Tearned as 'the beſt of them, if you can; but if you arc 
not quite adept 'enough in diſſimulation to have attained 
this excellence, it is ſafeſt to keep. out of their way ; for 


_ they are apt to — diſagreeable truths; and 4 to be 2 
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n MORA L., Ke. 0 
acerable Zeter. This verſatility and duplicity of the grand 
ae may indeed conſtitute a man of the world; bur let it 
remembered, that a book of ſome authority claſſes the 
nd, when ſpoken of in this ſenſe, with the devil. 
= The ovcrcautious wiſe men of theſe times are very fond 
anus ate che company, of an honeſt man ; when, by 
rowing out leading ideas, or by aſking inſiduous queſtions, 
ey contrive to learn all his ſentiments without uttering an 
inion of their own. I have known ſome of theſe cloſe. 
alemen of the volto ſciolto and the penfeeri ſtretti, ſo reſer- 

a and myſterious, and at the ſame time fo inquiſitive, that 
a would have imagined them commiſſioned ſpies of an 
nerican congreſs, or members of the privy-council at 
me, if you had not perceived, that their intellects were 
BS ſhallow as ther hearts were cowardly. If, after you have 
ened yourſelf, you aſk their opinion, they anſwer, that 
Wally they do not know what to ſay, they have not quite 
ade up their minds on the ſubject; ſome people they find, 
ink one way and ſome another. With reſpe& to them- 
bes, they hint that though they were at firſt very doubt - 
l yet your arguments ſeem almoſt to have made them con- 
erts to your opinions; and, whatever the event may be, 
ou have fully proved that reaſon is of your ſide; or if it 
WS not, you have ſhewn amazing ingenuity and abilities in 
Ving ſo much on a ſide which cannot be defended. Then, 
lter having gained their point of ſounding your ſenti- 
Reents, the converfation turns to the topics of the weather 
%ͤ ũ œ ũ ! U] m 8 
They diſplay a moſt outrageous affe&ion of candour. 
hey are always ready to make allowances for the infirmi- 
es of human nature, except when a rival or an object of 
Veir hatred is to be injured ; and then, though it is not their 
WE poſition to be cenſorious, though it is well known they al- 
ways palliate what they can, yet, in this particular cafe, 
hey will whiſper, what they would not ſpeak aloud, nor 
date go any farther; they will whiſper, that they believe 
dne report, however horrid, to be ſtrictly true, and indeed 
cher a favourable. account; for if you know as much as 

Whey do, they inſinhate that you would be ſhocked indeed: 
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Put, however, they declare they will not in candour diſcloſe 
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„ nn e 
what they know. So. that we may conchide, as inde, 
often the cafe, that badneſs of heart is united with their yu 
fillanimity. They are affectedly kind when their (-1i 
views are to be promoted by kindneſs, but really and not 
Ampiacnbt male volent when the ſame purpoſes are more x, 
fectually Good by malevolence, or when they. have an oy 
portunity of gratifying their envy or malice.” . i 
Where compliance and aſſent, caution and candour, arit i 
from a natural tenderneſs. of diſpoſition and ſoftneſs of u] 
ture, as they ſometimes do, they are almoſt amiable and ce 
Tainly excuſable; but as the affects of artifice,' they mu 
he deſpiſed. The perſons who poſſeſs them are, indeed d. 
ten themſelves dupes of their own deceit, when they in- 
gine others are deluded by it. For exceſſive art always be 
trays itſelf; and many, who do not openly take noticed 
the deceiver, from motives of delicacy . and tenderneſs for 
bis character, ſecretly deride and warmly reſent his ineffectul BY 
fſubtilty. Cunning people are apt, as it has been well c- 
ſerved, to entertain too mean an opinion of the zntellects of 
_ thoſe with whom they converſe, and to ſuppoſe that they i: 
can be moved like puppets by the ſecret. wires which they 
play behind the curtain. But the puppets are often refrac Mious 
tory, and the ſpectators, on whom the awkward expcriment nw 
of deluſion, has been tried, always difpleaſed. | 
Lucrative views are the uſual motives which allure the j mi 
cophant to his mean ſubmiſſions. But where luerative views Wi 
are greatly predominant, a truly reſpectable man is ſeldon Wi 
found. Covetouſneſs is fo greedy a paſſion, that it not o- Bu 
ly attracts to itfelf its proper objects, but ſwallows up almot Wt 
eyery other affection. Man indeed is naturally and proper 
ly attached to himſelf in a certain degree; but a liberal edu. Wn 
cation, united to a good nature, corrects the exceſs of ſelt- Nis op 
ilnneſs, and enables us to find enjoyment in many purſuits, Wa 
which are conducive to the good of ſociety. But when all 
is made to concentre in ſelf, and when the mind is ſo con- 
tracted as to ſee no good but lucre, it brings its proper pu- 
niſhment, by a voluntary condemnation of itſelf, to a fa Wi 
viſh, a timid, and an anxious exiſtence. So that the con: ¶eanne 
_ temptible characters which I have been deſcribing ore, in 
| wo enemies to ſelf, even when they are excluſively devo· 
ted to it. | = 1 5 
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| Ertainly lead to exceſſiye and unmanly obſequiouſneſs. Eve 
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= There are others who adopt the puſillanimity of mean 
|. pmpliance and ſervile aſſent, from a wiſh to paſs quietly 
Ind {ſmoothly through life without the aſperities or noiſe of 


poſition. This wiſh however amiable and laudable, may 


man is bound by his religion, and by his regard to him- 
l, his family, and his country, to ſeek peace. But it 
il not be ſecured by unmanly ſubmiſſions. A proper de- 
ree of ſpirit and courage is as neceſſary to preſerye tran- 
Huillity as a pacific diſpoſition, Internal peace is infinitely 


F- 1 hore valuable than external ; but he who is always afraid 
arrow his ſentiments, and is led into the mazes of deceit 


d duplicity, will feel, amid his fears and his contrivances, 
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bat his boſom is agitated with emotions by no means tran- 


il and ſerene. Add to this, that the ſpritleſs ſervility of a 
St will deſerve contempt. hows n 

I truth, every ſenſible man forms opinions on every 
hing which preſents itſelf, and every honeſt man dares to 
ow them, when there is no evident and honourable reaſon 
or their concealment. If a man has formed virtuous, reli- 
Fious, and patriotic principles, he injures all thoſe cauſes 


hich he mult wiſh to ſerve, by fearing to declare openly, 


n proper occaſions, his inward conviction. ' It is indeed 


his duty to do ſo ; for it is a part of virtue to add confidence 


o the virtuous, by profeſſing a wiſh to be eſteemed of the 
But that wiſdom which conſiſts in political compliance, 
1thout regard to the antiquated notions of moral fitneſs or 
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i not always the honeſt and upright man, whoſe heart is 


offices and employments. | It is more frequently the varniſhed 
Character, which while it holds out the belt profeſſions, is 
Wcapable of co-operating in all the mean artifices, which are 


Woiten, according to. the narrow ſyſtem of worldly politics, 


cannot meanly ſubmit to time-ſerving, will not often be 


z .. to ſerve himſelf, or permitted to ſerve his country. 
Z 8, 
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Scan but faſhionable time-ſerver, will often invite inſult, as 


Punfitneſs, is no leſs viſible in public than in private life. It 


s open as his countenance, who is judged worthy of great 


Wpolitically neceſſary. In the employments of ſtate, he, who 
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| In public meaſures, particularly thoſe which concern re. WM. x d 
| ligion for inſtance, it is infinuated, that not what is ſtricth | 

| and morally right, or ſtrictly and morally wrong, is to be hort 

Conſidered fo much, as what is ſeaſonable, what the tin; ate v 

| 5 and the preſent ſyſtem of manners will conveniently bear, { J of 


At one time, popery is to be encouraged ; becauſe we are Mi 
threatened with an invaſion, and the papiſts are a numerou 
and rich body, capable of greatly aſſiſting us as friends, or 
annoying us as enemies. At another time, popery is to be MAY © 
diſcountenanced by writings, by laws, by axes, and by fag. = 
gots. At one time, Chriſtianity is to be propagated by MR... 
_ miſſionaries wherever we make a diſcovery ; at another ve 
are to viſit and reviſit the iſles of the Southern ocean, and ß 
not a wiſh be expreſſed, by the rulers civil or ecclefiaſtic, fr — 
the converſion of the poor Otaheiteans and Ulieteans. At 
done time, eccleſiaſtics ſhall rule the nation; and at another, 
not be permitted to ſhare the leaſt authority. The times leg! 
will not, bear eccleſiaſtical interference, and therefore the 
ſpiritual lords ſhall fit and hear the inſults of a graceleſs 
peer, or ſee laws enacted which affect the proteſtant religion, he 
or the general ſtate of national manners and eccleſiaſtical 
eſtabliſhments, in ſilent acquieſcence, as if they were the no- the v 
vices of a Pythagoras, inſtead of men commiſſioned by the 
awful ſanction of Jeſus Chriſt and the laws of their coun- Cice 
try. They content themſelves with the practice of moder- rupt. 
tion; but there are circumſtances, in which forbearance WE to th 
becomes treachery and cowardice. They urge that the agree 
times will not bear eccleſiaſtical authority. Now who is it, WT how 
who makes the times what they are? Even thoſe, whoſe a tim 
exceſſive caution and cowardly policy leave a doubt on the We 
minds of the many, whether that zeal is not totally deficient We ſafet 
which is the genuine reſult of ſincerity. If policy only re- I 
: gulates the conduct of the clergy, the poor ſceptical laity EZ bly 6 
will be inclined to ſuſpect, that the noble ſyſtem of the eſta- Hei 
bliſhed religion is founded on that poiley, which they find WF ih e 
the chief means uſed to ſupport it. I have no doubt, but ſhip 
that both the civil and eccleſiaſtical departments of the ſtate be a 
would flouriſh more, if that conduct were followed in their tho 
ſupport, which ſhines openly in the eyes of mankind, as the Wit hay, 
reſult of truth and honeſty, than when thoſe petty tricks 1 
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Wd that temporizing management are purſued, which lead 


tte what is right, when meaſured by the great eternal ſtand- 
ud of truth and juſtice, and then let legal power enforce 
ee practice. The times would then-be-conformed to the 


Pbliquity of the times. 
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No. XIII. 4 PRUDENT AND ELEGANT CHARACTER | 


EE EXEMPLIFIED IN. THAT OF ATTICUS. 
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But his reputation has of late been ſullied by detraction. 
The Abbe St. Real, in the wantonneſs of idle ingenuity, 
has attempted to derogate from his character, by diſputing 


the veracity of his biographer, Cornelius Nepos. Unfortu- 


nately for St. Real, the principal paſſage he has quoted from 
Cicero to convict the hiſtorian of falſehood is manifeſtly cor- 


rupt, and, when reſtored to its obvious ſenſe, proves nothing 


: 3 to the purpoſe, as is ſhewn by the elegant Melmoth in his 
however, takes upon him to repreſent this amiable man as 
ga time: ſerver, and an artful politician, whoſe wiſdom conſiſt- 
P lafety. 5 „ EY. | | 

= The penetrating Middleton has alſo ſpoken leſs favoura- 
bly of the friend of Cicero than might have been expected. 


A ſh caution, totally incompatible with the cordiality of friend- 
5 ſhip. To this prudent, though not very honourable ſelf- regard, 
be attributes it, that not one letter of Atticus was publiſhed, 


| have deſcended to poſterity. 
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the governed to deſpiſe the perſons and to diſobey the au- 
oority, of the governor. Let legal authority openly die- 


ulers, and not the rulers, by a ſtrange perverſion, to the 


8 


. EW among the ancient Romans have appraached fo 
nearly to a perfect character as Atticus. To the nog 
Pieſt inftances of exalted wiſdom and liberality, he added a 


agreeable remarks on Cicero's Eſſay on Old Age. The Abbe, 


ed in little elſe than a ſagacious attention to his perſonal _ 
He infinuates, that his Epicurean principles taught him a ſelf. 


though not fewer than ſixteen books of Cicero to Atticus 


There is, it muſt be owned, on a {light review, a great ap- 
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pearance of infincerity in the conduct of Atticus, But $t, 
Kcal has too haſtily rejected the honourable teſtimony which 
| Nepos has borne in his favour ; and Middleton ſeems to hay 
been too much prejudicett againſt him, by a ſingle paſſage of 
Seneca. Seneca aſſerted, that if Cicero had not drawn At. 
ticus into notice, he would have remained unknown. This, 
however, may be true, without diminiſhing his merit. How Mm... w 
could he have come down to poſterity, but together with WAR. .chi 
the fame of his illuſtrious friend; ſince he took not that ac. n hi. 
tive partinpolitics which gives men a place in the page of hi. 
_ tory, and erected no literary monument for the preſervation 
nf / GO LIN 
Ik, therefore, the character of his contemporary Cor. 
nelius Nepos is eſtabliſned as an hiſtorian, the fame of 
Atticus remains undiminiſhed by the cavils of modern en- 
quirers. Ny PTE Pa dey ys <7 2 vr 
In anſwer to the calumny, that Nepos was a mean writer, 
and little regarded by his own age ; it muſt be affirmed that 
he was, as we are told by Gellius, the familiar friend of Cice- 
ro. It is ſaid alſo, that a ſtatue was erected to him by his 
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countrymen of Verona, If there are defects in any of the Fevery 
writings that paſs under his name, they are attributed to the coule 


interpolations of Emilius Probus. His Atticus is allowed 
to be his own, and a maſterpiece of ſweet and poliſhed compo - his a 


ſition. Cicero ſpeaks highly of him, and he is particularly reach 
honoured by Catullus and both the Plinies. He lived at ny 
the ſame time with Atticus, and had he aſſerted any ndtor- ¶ prete 


ous untruth, would ſoon have been refuted by the geyeral WW 
voice of living witneſſes, who are ſeldom diſpoſed to be rafily PD 
credulousto the voice oEpraite.. ou ie 2 |: 
Hut, ſetting aſide authority, it may be ſaid that the uncon- 
troverted matter of fact the intimate connection of Atticus 
with oppoſite parties, with Cæſar and with Pompey, with 
Antony and with Brutus, with Cicero, Clodius, and Hor- 
tenfius, is a proof of uncommon management, or duplicity. 
From this fact, however, I would deduce a different infe- 
rence. His friendſhip with the greateſt men of his times, 
| whatever were their political diviſions, does honour both 
to his moderation and integrity. Had he coneerned him- 
{elf with faction, no cunning could have ſecured him from 
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on. Had he been mean, baſe, artful, he would have been 


| with unuſual deference, and he appears to have poſſeſſed 


that true dignity, which reſults from real wiſdom and 
virtue, and which no artifice or external oftentation can 


produce. 


EZ. That he cultivated a friendſhip with them, and did them 
erery good office which humanity directed by judgment 
could ſuggeſt, is true. But we have it on record, that he 
courted not the fortunate alone. To thoſe who wanted 
his aſſiſtance, and were leaſt likely to repay it, he was moſt 
ready to afford it. He protected the wife and family of An- 


ny when reduced to ruin, and he tranſmitted pecuniary 


treſſes of indigence. Hs Ad ES CO 
= Devoted to letters, and to all the ſtudies that refine and 


1 of taſte and learning, with a diſcernment, that enabled him 
to ſelect and reliſh the beſt productions, beloved by all 
around, and even courted by the great, he ſpent his time at 
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bim, far greater than an ovation. 


Wc hatred of ſome, of the parties, anda ſubſequent proſcrip- 


ESinanimouſly deſpiſed by all. They who La in every 
lung elſe, would have agreed in expoſing one whoſe villainy 
gbeſerved contempt, and whoſe influence was not great 
Y enough to juſtify connivance. The truth ſeems to be, that 
ee was ſuperior to the little views of party. His general phi- 
anthropy was ſtronger than his particular attachments, and 
In his warm regard for the excellence of his friends, he 
prerlooked the failings that cauſed their animoſity, Though 
e lived at a diſtance from the capital, and choſe not to 
exert his influence, if he poſſeſſed any, yet ſuch was his per- 
oral dignity, that, in his intercourſè with Cicero and the 
EZoreateſt mem of his times, he never appeared in the light 
of an inferior. They ſeem, indeed, to have treated him 


EZ preſents to Brutus, when Brutus was involved in the dif- 


elevate the liberal mind, he was idolized at Athens, where 
b he found a ſweet afylum from the tumult of faction. His 
tuation in this place was truly enviable. In the centre 


I Athens, in all the elegant tranquillity of the refined Epi- 
curus. His departure from it was publicly lamented, and 
[the regret of that diſcerning people reflects an honour on 


Though a man of taſte, of letters, of important eonnec- 
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tions, he was yet enabled to give attention to A ON oeco- 
nomy. His family regulations were peculiar indeed, but 
ſuch as become a philoſopher. All his ſervants were qual. 


fied to read to him, and to perform the office of an amanu. 


enſis. He was elegant, ſays Nepos, not magnificent; ſplen. 
did, not ' profuſe, The unaffeted beauty of delicate neat. 
neſs was his object, rather than the oſtentation of opulence. 

A very diſtinguiſhed and honourable part of his charac. 
ter was his utter deteſtation of deceit. He abhorred a lie: 


a circumſtance which rei#rs the charge of duplicity im- 
_ Probable. That he appeared little affected with his friend 


Cicero's misfortunes, is not ſo much to be attributed to in. 


ſincerity, as to ſome conduct apparently weak in Cicero 


himſelf. And perhaps Cicero complained of it without 
| ſufficient reaſon ; for adverſity is querulous. 

The goodneſs of his diſpoſition was diſplayed in the con- 
ſtancy of his attachments, and in the delight he felt in ach 
of beneficence,; but it ſhone no where more amiably than 
in his behaviour as a fon and a brother. His mother lived 
to the ge e of ninety ; and he uſed to mention with pleaſure, 


that the harmony which ſubſiſted between them was never 


interrupted by one moment's diſagreement. He gloricd 
By allo i in living on the moſt affectionate terms with his fiſter, 
He died in a good old age. But it is to be lamented, that, 
: after a long life, as perfect: as reaſon unaſſiſted could benen 


it, he precipitated his death by refuſing ſuſtenance, in order 


to avord rhe recurrence of a painful diſeaſe, He a&ed con- 
1 tently with the principles of Epicurus, who taught that 
pain was the greateſt evil. A mind like his would have 
5 deen the firſt to have refuted ſuch errors, had he lived in a 
: later age, and been the diſciple of a greater than Epicur us. 
Dclinsated by tho 1 51 of Cornelius Nepos, he ſhines 

forth a beautiful portrait. Nor can I diſcover the utility 
olf thoſe minute enquiries, which tend to lower an elevated 
character. The more examples of human excellence, the 
more honourable and advantageous to human nature. Truth, 


- indeed, in all caſes ſhould be carefully inveſtigated; but 


when it already appears eſtabliſhed on the fide of virtue, 


that reſtleſſueſs of learned refearch, which feeks to by ond 


foundation, 1 is not ouly impertinent, but criminal. 
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ee oO NOVEL READING. 


F it be true, cht the dete age is more cage than 
the preceding, the great multiphcation of Novels has 


there was ſcarcely. a Novel in the kingdom. Romances, 


f WF. ourable to virtue. Their pictures of human nature were 
3 Trot indeed exact, but they were flattering reſemblances. By 
Z exhibiting patterns of perfection, they ſtimulated emulation 
to aim at it. They led the fancy through a beautiful wil. 
BM derneſs of delights, and they filled the heart with pure, 
EZ manly, bold, and liberal ſentiments. 

EZ . Thoſe books alſo, which were written with a view to ri- 
eicule the more abſurd romantic writers, are themſclves 
moſt pleaſing romances, and may be read without injury to 
the morals. Such is the immortal work of Cervantes. Per- 
BZ haps the ſafeſt books of entertainment for young people 


the heart little affected. 

Hooks are more read in youth than in the advanced pe- 
riods of life; but there are few perfectly well adapted to 
te young mind. They ſhould be entertaining, or they 
will not be attended to. They ſhould not be profound, for 
they will not be underſtood. Entertaining books there are 
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= young people, and are therefore too unguarded in many of 
their repreſentations. They do not pay that reverence 
which Juvenal aſſerts to be due to the puerile age. 

That Richardſon's Novels are written with the pureſt | 
intentions of promoting virtue, none can deny. But in the 
accompliſhment of this purpoſe ſcenes are laid open, which 
it would be ſafer to conceal, and ſentiments excited, which 
it. would be more advantageous to early virtue not to ad- 
mit. Dangers and temptations are pointed out; but many 
of them are dangers which ſeldom occur, and temptations 
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by which fe in compariſon are allaulted. I; 1 is to be fear- 
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E contributed to its degeneracy. Fifty years ago 


Badeed, abounded,; but they, it is ſuppoſed, were rather fa- 


are thoſe of decent humour, which excite a ns and leave 


in great numbers; but they were not written ſolely for 
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land of libertiniſm, have ſeldom any thing to recommend 


68 „ & SAY Bs. Ne. 14, 
| ed, the moral view is oF regarded by youthful and in. 
experienced readers, who naturally pay the chief attention 
to the lively. deſcription of love, and its eſſects; and who, 
while they read, eagerly wiſh to be actors in the ſcene 
which they AAmire. 

The cultivated genius of Fielding entitles him to a high 
rank among the claſſics. His works exhibit a ſeries of 
pictures drawn with all the deſcriptive fidelity of a Hogarth, 
They are highly entertaining, and will always be read with 
pleaſure ; but they likewiſe diſcloſe ſcenes, which may cor. 
rupt a mind unſeaſoned by experience. 

Smollet undoubtedly poſſeſſed great merit. He would 

| however, have been more generally read among the polite 
and refined, if his humour had been leſs coarfe. His Perc. 

grine Pickle has, J am convinced, done much miſchief; az 1 
all books muſt do, in which wicked characters are painted 
in captivating colours. It is certainty adviſable to defer the 
peruſal of his works, till the judgment is mature. 
The writings of all ſuch men diſplay, however, the beau- 
ties of that genius, which allures and rewards the attention 
of the diſcreet reader. But the memoirs, private hiſtories, 
and curious anecdotes, imported from our neighbouring 


them to peruſal but their profligacy. Vet even theſe, a- 
dorned with ſpecious titles, and a pert vivacity of language, 
have found their way to the circulating libraries, and are 
often obtruded on the attention at an early age. 
The Engliſh preſs has teemed with fimilar original pro- 
ductions. The coarſe taſte, which was introduced in the 
reign of Charles the ſecond, was greedily adopted by the 
Juvenile reader. At an inflammatory age, the fuel of hcen- 
tious ideas will always. find a ready reception. The ſenti— 
mental manner ſeems of late to have ſupplanted it. But it 
is: matter of doubt, whether even this manner is not equally 
dangerous. It has given an amiable name to vice, and has 
obliquely excuſed the extravagance of the paſſions, by re- 
preſenting them as the effect of lovely ſenſibility. The leaſt 
refined affections of humanity have loſt their indelieate na- 
ture, in the ideas cf many, when dignined by the epithet 


of ſcatimental ; and e forbidden by the laut 


0 
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f God and man, have been abſardly palliated, as proceed- 
Pg from an exceſs of thoſe finer feelings, which vanity has 
; e to herſelf as elegant and amiable diſtinctions. R 
pftened appellation has given a degree of gracefulneſs to 
| T oral deformity. 5 
The languiſhing and affectedly ſentimental compoſitions i 
med on the pattern of Sterne, or of other leſs original 
| "4 Noveliſts, not only tend to give the mind a degree of weak- 
cſs, which renders it unable to reſiſt the ſlighteſt impulſe 
= libidinous paſſion, but alſo indirectly inſinuate, that the 
1 ttempt is unnatural. What then remains to ſupport the 
Feble efforts of remaining virtue, but che abſence of temp- 
tation? | 
Buch books, however pernicious their PRES OS are the 
noſt eaſily obtained. The prudence of their publiſhers ſug- 
Expecſts the expediency of making them conveniently portable. 
Every corner of the kingdom is abundantly ſupplied with 
them. In vain is youth ſecluded from the corruptions of 
3 e living world. Books are commonly allowed them with 
uttle reſtriction, as innocent amuſements, yet theſe often 
pvpollute the heart in the receſſes of the cloſet, inflame the 
paſſions at a diſtance from e and teach ms the 
malignity of vice in ſolitude. 
EZ There is another evil arifing from a too cadly attention 
to Novels. They fix attention ſo deeply, and afford ſo lively 
a pleaſure, that the mind once accuſtomed to them, can- 
not ſubmit to the painful taſk of ſerious ſtudy. Authentic 
1 hiſtory becomes infipid. The reſerved graces of the chaſte 
matron Truth, are ſuffered to paſs unobſerved, amidft the 
gaudy and- painted decorations of meretricious fiction. The 
boy who can procure a variety of books like Gil Blas, and 
ie Devil upon Two Sticks, will no longer find entertain- 
ment in his Livy, his Salluſt, his Homer, or his Virgil. He 
Vill not ſtudy old Lily, whille he can read Pamela and Tom 
Jones, anda thouſand inferior and more dangerous novels, 
nhich are eaſily ee in every town throughout this 
kingdom. 
When the judgment 18 ripened by relation, and the mo- 
| rals out of danger, every well-written book williclaim atten- 
Von. The mag of application may always find agreeable 
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* more uſefully employec. 


be aſked, can the young mind employ itſelf during the hows 

of neceſſary leiſure? To this it may be anſwered, that when 
| the ſweetened poiſon is removed, plain and wholeſome food 
will always be reliſhed. The growing mind will crave nou- 
Y r1ſhment, and will gladly ſeek it in true hiſtories, w written 


eſting narratives, like thoſe of Telemachus and Robinſon | Ez 


will derive a very ſenſible pleaſure. Let the boy's library 
conſiſt of ſuch books as Rollin's Hiſtory, Plutarch's Lives, 


cant time in ſuch mental amuſements as are truly and per- 
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| No. XV. ON SIMPLICITY. OF STYLE IN rosie con- 
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which pleaſe the palate without ſatiety, are ſuch as pleaſe 


ble ſenſation. Mental foo 
nourtſh moſt, and delight the 1 when i: is not laſer 
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e after ſevere ſtudy, i in the 3 pages of: FP 
Fielding; but the fungous production of the common No. 
vel-wright will be too inſignificant to attract his notice, 
The extreme inſipidity of ſome of our later Novels, t 
might have been ſuppoſed, would have prevented their . 
ecption. But inſipid minds find in them entertainment f 
congenial to their nature. And, indeed, the futility of the 
modern Novel almoſt precludes its power of caufing a 
other miſchief, than the conſumption of time that might 


If, however, Novels are to be prohibited, in what, i it will 


in a pleaſing and eaſy ſtyle, on purpoſe for its uſe. Voyage 
and travels, when not obſcured by ſcientific obſervations, 
are always dehghtful to youthful curiofity. From inter- 


Cruſoe, a mind not vitiated by a taſte for licentious Novels 


and the Spectators; and, together with the improvement 
of his morals and underftanding, which he muſt derive from 
reading them, he will have it in his power to ſpend his va- 
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100D that gives the livelieft 8 on the ſirſt taſte, 
frequently diſguſts on repetition; and thoſe things 


but moderately, and perhaps originally cauſed a diſagreea - 
4 is alſo found by experience to 


. ok MAS LDL fe. 95: 
By Wuſly YES, Profuſe ornament, and unneceſſary graces, 
= . they may tranſport the reader on a firſt peruſal, 
S I ommonly occaſion a kind of intellectual ſurfer, which pre- 
ents a ſecond. 8 
] 1 Immoderate bn 3s the mark of n: e taſte; 
I pf a weak judgment, and a little genius. It conveys the 
ea of too great a labour to pleaſe ; an idea which excludes 
FT Pe appearance of eaſe, without which it is difficult to ef- 
ect the purpoſe of pleaſing. If the reader enters into the 
5 thor” s ſpirit, he finds his emotions too rapidly excited to | 
Ede conſiſtent with pleaſurable feelings. Works acknow- A&A 
ęedged to be written with true taſte, are found for the moſt 
bart to raiſe gentle emotions; and when it is neceſſary to 
Excite the more violent, the effect i is improved from the ra- 
EFity of the attempt. There is a certain equable flow of 
f pirits, which keeps the mind in a tone for the admiſſion of 
; Wurable pleaſure ; but which, when hurried or exalted be- 
hond its natural tate, terminates in diſguſt. 
EZ Several books very popular in the preſent age, among 
ble youthful and the inexperienced, have a ſweetneſs that 
palls on the taſte, and a grandeur that ſweels to a bloated 
Eturgidity. Such are the writings of ſome modern Germans. 
be Death of Abel is generally read, and preferred by ma- 
vy to all the productions of Greece, Rome, and England. 
The ſucceſs of this work has given rife to others on the 
EJame plan; inferior to this in its real merits, and labouring 
. under the ſame fault of redundant decoration. What others 
Z may feel, I know not; but I would no more be obliged to 
read the works of Geſner repeatedly, as they appear in the 
Engliſh tranſlations, than to make a "quay meal on the | 
honey. comb. | 
The Meditations of 1 and many books of devoti- 
Jon, are written in that inflated ſtyle, which wearies by its 
conſtant efforts to elevate the mind to eeſtacy. They have, 
Fit is true, an uſeful effect on the rude and uncultivated, 
Ewhoſe underſtandings are ſeldom penetrated but by forcible: 
pinpreſions ; but the pleaſure they give is not ſufficiently 
elegant and refined to attach the more poliſhed reader who/ 
| Doffeſſes taſte, 


; 1 Poetical proſe, as all fuch writings ny be called, ſcems- 
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indeed by no means correſpondent to claſſical ideas of bea, 
ty. There is no model of it among writers in the gold nt 
| ages, and it has ſeldom been attempted by the firſt rank 
moderns. Fenelon indeed ſucceeded in it, but he richly . 
termixed the beautiful flowers originally culled by Home {# 
and Virgil. Genius like his, aſſiſted by claſſical learning, 
may give a grace to compoſitions formed on plans not quite 
. conformable to the moſt approved archetype. 


Many modern ſermons, while their authors aimed at ſub 


| limizys and a highly figurative eloquence, have become tu. Mt 
gid and affected. The fimple majeſty of the ſacred writing th 
affords a proper model for ſacred oratory ; and it mutt I; Mu 
owned, to the honour, of the regular clergy, that they har WH 
commonly imitated it; and that the enthuſiaſtic and pon. 
pous harangue has uſually been the production of thoſe 
who have renounced reaſon in matters of taſte as well as d 


religion. Addreſſed to the meaneſt capacities in the lou. 


elt orders, it may have produced a deſirable effect in con- 
pelling their attention, and in warming their inflammable 
paſſions, But it is to be feared, its effect was but temps. 


rary, and it is certain that it can never poſſeſs a place x 


5 mug the elegant works of literature. * 


It is agreeable to the mind to be occaſionally rouſed 10 


a powerful ſtroke; but it ſuffers a kind of ſmart, from a 
continual repetition of the blow. .It is merely wearied by 


the feeble, yet uninterrupted attacks of the unſkilful writer 


who miſtakes the itch of ſcribbling for the impulſe of genius 


'The Bible, the Iliad, and Shakeſpeare's works, are i 
lowed to be the ſublimeſt books that the world can exhibit. 
They are alſo truly fimple ; and the reader is the more af 


fected by their indiſputable ſublimity, becauſe his attention 
1s not fatigued with ineffeQual attempts to attain it. He 
who is acquainted with Longinus will remember, that the 
| Inſtances adduced by that great pattern of the excellence ke 
deſcribes, are not remarkable for a glaring or a pompous 


ſtyle, but derive their claim to ſublimity from a noble ener- 
gy of thought, EE decorated by a praper and natural 


expreſſion. 


No author has been more e univerſally approved than Xe 


nophon. Yet his writings diſplap no ene of ſpler 


— 
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or or majeſty; nothing elevated or adorned with figures; 
EX. affectation of faperfluvus ornament. His merit is an un- 
affected ſweetneſs, which no affectation can obtain. The 
es ſeem to have confpfred to form the becomiug te- 
ture of his compoſition. And yet, perhaps, a common rea- 
aer would neglect him, becaufe the eaſy and natural air of 
his narrative rouſes no violent emotion. More refined un- 
derſtandings peruſe him with delight; and Cicero has re- 
corded, that Scipio, when once he had opened the books of 
Lenophon, would with difficulty be prevailed with to cloſe 
them. His ſtyle, ſays the ſame great orator and critic, is 
ES ſweeter than honey, and the muſes themſelves ſeem to have 
WS ſpoken from his mouth— „„ 
WS Julius Cæſar is thought to have reſembled Xenophon in 
e his Kyle, as he did in the circumftance-of profeſſion. He 
has nothing florid or grand, but, like a gentle river, flows 
on with a ſurface unruffled. A wonderful mſtance of mo- 
deration, to have recounted his own atchievements with ac- | 
BS curacy, yet without being, for a moment, betrayed into au 
unbecoming pomp, either of diction or repreſentation. Yet 
with all the gracefulneſs of modeſty and fimplicity, he has 
an air of grandeur that commands reſpect. In compariſon 
BS with his majeſtic air, oſtentatious ornament would have 
been contemptible deformity. - f 
= Cicero, who underſtood and valued the ſimplicity of 
Kenophon, was, however, himſelf ſometimes guilty of its 
violation. He adopted the Afiat'c manner in ſome of his 
 orations, and they are often more verboſe, diffuſe, and af. 
fected, than an Attic taſte can patiently endure. But it 
is a kind of facrilege, as well as preſumtion, to detra& from 
the deſerved glory of a man, who, in his life and writings, 
adranced human nature to high perfection. 1 
. The French nation is an affected nation; but many of | iN 
its authors have written with remarkable fimplicity. Fon- F' 
taine, among others, is acknowledged to have equalled, in 
this beauty, the ancient models. But they have writers of 
the other kind, and I muſt own, I never could admire ma- 
up of their boaſted orators. Even their Boſſuet, their Bour- 
Le. daloue, and their Maſſillon, are not adapted to the taſte of an 
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of En gliſh writers. Their ſpirit, their dignity, and the 

| ſeriouſneſs of diſpoſition, have ſometimes given their yr. 
tings an ill- placed pomp and a falſe magnificence. But the 
works of an Addiſon and a Sterne, and the reception they 


much imitated in 1 67s and where this is the caſe, ; 
_ taſte for ſimplicity will of neceſſity ſuperſede-the remains of 
Gothiciſm. The German manner, if we may judge of 


taſte for finery is more general than for ſymmetrical beauty 
and chaſte elegance and many, like Nero, would not be con- 
tent till they ſhould have ſpoiled, by gilding it, the N 
oh a AS 3 


No. XVI. o THE PREVALENCE or RELIGIOUS SCEP- 
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eafier than that of profeſſing a diſbelief of the eſtabliſhed 
religion. That which ſhocks the feclings of thoſe with 


as the vain are-uſually confident, they utter their an with 
an air ſo oracular and deciſive, as induces the ſimple to think 
them profoundly wiſe. Audacity, with little ingenuity, 
will attract the eyes of ſpectators, and this will ſufficiently an- 


One might be diverted, if one were not hurt, at ſeeing 3 


453A 4 wu 
Simplicity is not in eneral the diſtinguiſhing beauty 


have met with, will vindicate the nation from the charge of 
wanting taſte for ſimple beauty. The ancients have been 


it from tranſlations, i it 18 hoped, will never ſupplant the 


To write in a plain ftyle appears eaſy in theory : : but hoy 
few in compariſon have avoided the fault of unneceſſary and 
falſe ornament ! The greater part ſeem to have miſtaken 
unwieldy corpulence for robuſt vigour, and to have deſpiſed 
the temperate habit of ſound health as meagerneſs. The 
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F all the methods which the vanity of man has devie 
| ſed, with a view to acquire diſtinction, there is none 


whom we converſe, cannot "fail of attracting notice; and 


ſwer the purpoſe of many among the profeſſed unbelievers. 


circle of filly admirers, gaping and fixing their eyes on 
fome halt-learned ang impudent prater, who. throws out, 
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WW: 1ique infinuations againſt the Bible, the clergy, or the 


at it might mortify the vanity of ſome very vai writers 


ud talkers, if they were to recollect, what is undoubtedly 


tue, that it is a ſpecies of wit and ingenuity which not on- 


E Jy the vileſt, but the moſt ſtupid and illiterate of mankind, 5 


Have frequently diſplayed in all its poſſible perfection. 
here is, indeed, no doubt, but that vanity is one of the 


rincipal cauſes of infidelity. It muſt be the ſole cauſe of 
Fömmunicating it to others, by writing or converſation. 
or let us ſuppoſe the caufe of a very humane, judicious, 
nd learned man, entertaining doubts of the truth of Chriſ- 
ianity: if he cannot clear his doubts by examination, he 
Lill yet recollect that doubts are no certainties ; and, before 
e endeavours to propagate his ſcepticiſm, he will aſk him- 


elf theſe queſtions: Am I quite convinced that what I 
bubt of cannot poſſibly be true? If I am convinced of it, 
Em I ſure, that the publication of my opinions will not do 
nore harm than good? Is not the diſturbing of any long- 


eſtabliſmed civil conſtitution attended with confuſion, rebel- 


Jon, bloodſhed, and ruin! And are not the majority of men 
more ftrongly attached to the religion than the government 
of their forefathers ? Will it ſerve my country to introduce 
diſcontent of any ſpecies? May not thoſe innovations in 


E + eligion, which diſcontent may introduce, lead to all the 


evils which are cauſed by frenzy and fanaticiſm ? Grantin 


chat I were able to make a party formidable enough to 
cruſh oppoſition and to exterminate Chriſtianity, ſtill am 1 


eertain that J act, in this inſtance, like a good member of 


have acknowledged it. What motive then can induce me 


to divulge my doubts of its authenticity? Not the good bf 


einal. Is it for my own good, and with a view to be con- 
Pinced? I will not deceive myſelf : my motive, I ſuſpect, 


Peen already written to ſatisfy ſimilar doubts ? Nothing but 


ET: crament. Theſe are fertile topics of wit and ingenuity; 


2 ociety ? For is not this ſyſtem, whether well or ill founded, 
friendly to ſociety ? I muſt confeſs it; its greateſt enemies 


R ankind ; for it is already allowed by unbelievers, that the 
good of mankind is intereſted in the belief of its divine ori- 


of another kind; for do I read thoſe books which have 


Phe vanity. of appearing to be wiſer than my credulous _ 
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neighbours ean induce me to interrupt the happineſs of their 
belief. Bur vanity of this ſort, which tends to diſturb ſo. 
ciety, to injure the national morals, and to rob many thou. 
ſand individuals of a copious ſource of ſweet and ſolid com. 
fort, muſt be pronounced extreme wickedneſs, according to 
the obvious dictates even of natural religion. I ſhall aa ride 
the part of a good citizen and a good man, by conforming pf th 
to a ſyſtem whoſe beneficial influence I feel and confeſs, Mi 
and by endeavouring to acquire a belief in that which has, 
for ſo many centuries, been eſtabliſhed, and which promiſe 
to ſooth me in diſtreſs with the ſweeteſt conſolations, and 
to brighten the diſmal hour of death, by the hope of a more 
glorious and happy ſtate of exiſtence. At all events, I ſhall 
have the ſatisfaction of having commanded myſelf ſo far, 
as not to have run the hazard of endangering the welfare 
of my fellow-creatures, either here or hereafter, by. indulg- 
ing a degree of vanity, which in a creature ſo weak and ſo 
ſhortlived as myſelf, is a folly very inconſiſtent with the 
ſuperior wiſdom which I ſeem to arrogate. . 


I Will venture to repeat, that all writers againſt Chriſti 
anity, however they may affect even the extremes of be. 
nevolence, honour, philoſophy, and enlargement of mind, 
are actuated by vanity and wickedneſs of heart. Their 
motives are as mean, ſelfiſh, narrow, and in every reſpect un 
juſtifiable, as tie tendency of their writings is miſchievious. 
Their malice is often impotent, through the fooliſh ſophil: 
\ try/of their arguments; but, if ever it be ſucceſsful, it 15 
- tighly injurious : and, indeed, conſidering their motives, 
and the probable conſequences of their endeavours, the 
infidel writer is a greater enemy to ſociety, and conſequent- 
ly guiltier, according to all the principles of ſocial union, 
than the thief or the traitor. Perſecution would however, 
only promote his cauſe, and his proper puniſhment is con. 
tempt. „ | 2 HE 
£ It is certainly no derogation from the character of a man 
of ſenſe, to conform even while he is ſo unfortunate as to 
doubt their truth, to the opinions of his country, His cor- 
formity will probably lead him to a train of actions and of 
thought, which, in due time, will induce him to believe. 
But, if that ſhould not happen, yet he will act, as ver} 
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ice and very great men have acted, in paying a reſpectful 
kerence to the avowed conviction of others. The moſt 
telligent and powerful men of ancient Rome, not only ap- 
eared to belive a very abſurd and hurtful ſyſtem, but aſ- 
WE cd in all its ceremonies as prieſts. Even Socrates, who 
adently entertained Tome notions adequate to the dignity 
Pf the one great and ſupreme Being, yet thought it was a 
WYity which he owed to his country, ſo far to conform to the 
EE&rretched eſtabliſhment, as to order, in his dying words, a 
acrifice to Æſculapius. This external conformity to the 
EHational religion ought not to be confounded with hypocri- 
Sy. If indeed it is carried to extremes, or zealouſſy affect- 
a, it certainly is very blameable and contemptible deceit 
but while it keeps within the bounds of reaſon and modera- 
ion, it ought to be called a decent deference to the opini- 
ns of the majority, ariſing from humility, and from a de- 
tre to maintain the tranquillity of the ſtate, and to conti- | 
nue an innocent and uſeful ſyſtem, which has and will al- 
Pays greatly contribute to leſſen the quantity and degree 
doth of moral and of natural evil. þ rh 
BE The eaſieſt, after all, or at leaſt the moſt effectual method 
Woof appearing in any character, is really to be what we wiſh 
to appear. But belief, you will ſay, is not in our power, 
and how can we believe what appears to us incredible? 
Certainly you cannot, while it appears incredible. But let 


5 | : 
. me aſk you, whether you have taken any pains to believe, or 


have at once and at a glance perſuaded yourſelf, that the 
Cbriſtian religion is totally falſe ? I am of opinion, that a 
great number of ſcer:tical writers never gave themſelves the 


t- trouble to read thoſe ſcriptures, which they warmly oppoſe. 
n, They hear objections, they read objections, and they find 
r, that from men of reputed wit and ingenuity the objections 


Woften originate. They alſo wiſh to be reputed men of wit 
Wand ingenuity, and therefore eagerly adopt the language 


an and ſentiments of the order. Perhaps the vanity and pride 
to Hot this claſs of men will render all attempts to convince 
n. them abortive ; but to modeſt doubters, and to thoſe whoſe _ 
of good ſenſe and good diſpoſitions lead them to wiſh to adopt 


8 geſt advice, with a view to facilitate their conviction. 


+ the religion of their country, it may not be uſeleſs to ſug- 
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The chief thing required is to free themſelves from the 31 
pride of human reaſon. Humility (and ſurely our blind. 
neſs and imperfections are ſufficient to render us humble, if 


we would be reaſonable, ) humility will open our hearts, and 
belief will find admiſſion. Sincere endeavours, ſeconded 


by prayers, will never fail to help our unbelief. But, alas 
a fine, gay, ſpirited, liberal, and enlarged modern philoſo- 


pher would be aſhamed to be found on his knees, or with 
a Teſtament in his poſſeſſion. There is ſcarcely any vicious 


act, or any vicious book, which would put him ſo much to 


the bluſh. 5 


1 A modeſt well-meaning may might, however; I ſhould 
think, diveſt himſelf of thoſe prejudices which prevent the 


poſſibility of belief, by the following ſoliloquy : * I find 
„ myſelf placed in a world abounding with evil and miſery, 
Under the immediate preſſure of it, I feel my heart in- 


« clining, like the needle to the north, by its natural ten- 


« dency, to the Deity for ſupport. Man, of all animals, 


« jg the only one who has the ſenſe of religion. Feeling 


this diſtinctive propenſity of my nature, I look around 
to diſcover to what objet, and in what manner, that part 
of my fellow-creatures, who live in the fame ſociety with 
. myſelf, pay, their adoration. I find a ſyſtem of religion 


already eſtabliſhed, and which has been eſtabliſhed, in 


* the moſt enlightened countries of the earth, near two 


 thouſandygears. I reſolve to examine it. It claims that 
reſpe& from its antiquity and univerſality. Many dif- 
*« ficulties appear on the firſt inſpection. My reaſon is 


often ſtartled, and my belief wavers. But I will not 
1 yet give up a point of ſo ſerious importance, without 


* further and cloſer attention to it. I reflect, that two 
% thouſand years is a vaſt ſpace in the age of the world. 


* How many myriads of men like myſelf have lived and 
e died in the faith during that time ! And. were all of 


* them fools or hypocrites? It could not have been. Can 
« the underſtanding of a poor individual juſt come into 


„„ the world, and hardly knowing where he is, comprehend 


„ on intuition, an object of ſuch magnitude, and make 


he mighty diſcovery, which has eſcaped millions of the 
1% wiſeſt and moſt learned of mortals ?- Or, ſuppoſing that 


o. 17. 


; ? © only honeſt man who will confeſs it? I am aſhamed to 


: : . avow ſuch an idea to myſelf. But yet, if I reje& what 


. they received, ſurely I avow it in the more expreſſive 


66 language of my conduct. Pride, I fear, is the founda- 


tion of my ſcepticiſm : and humility muſt form the baſis 


of my belief. I will check my own preſumption, and 
e reject the cavils of vain and fooliſh philoſophy. Shall a 
poor weak creature, who cometh up like a flower, and is 
cut down, who fleeth as a ſhadow, and never continu- 
eth in one ſtay, preſume to pronounce deciſively in that 


little period, in which he has ſcarcely time to look about 


4 internal and external evidence of divine original, whict 


is moſt uſeful and comfortable, and which has been ad- 
7 mitted among a great portion of mankind during almoſt. 
twenty centuries ? No, it is the firſt wiſdom to be hum 


Y „ple. Humility will be followed by grace, and grace by 
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faith, and faith by ſalvation. 
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neſs, which ſhall continue to all eternity.“ 
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CAUSE OF IMMORAL CONDUCT. | 
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. they all perceived the deception, am I then at laſt the 


him before he dies, againſt a ſyſtem, which 3 5 
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It plainly appears, that 
I can loſe nothing by belief, but ſome of thoſe execeſſive 
and irregular enjoyments, which would deſtroy, my health 

and life; but I may poſſibly gain a glory and a happi- 
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| 1 all our complaints of the uncertainty of hu- 
11 wan affairs, it is undoubtedly true, that more miſery 
ss produced among us by the irregularities of our tempers, 
| mn bo ͤ ͤͤͤ J ĩ ĩͤ RTE os, 
And it is a circumſtance particularly unhappy, that theſe 
irregularities of the temper are moſt apt to diſplay them- 
| ſolves at our fire- ſides, where every thing ought to be tran- 

quil and ſerene. But the truth is, we are awed by. the 
preſence of ſtrangers, and are afraid of appearing weak or 
ill natured when we act in the ſight of the world; and ſo, 
very heroically, reſerve all our ill-humour for our. wives, 
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children, and ſervants. We are meek where we might meet 
with fe but feel ourſelves undauntedly bold where 


we are {ure of no effectual reſiſtane. 
The perverſion of the beſt things converts them to the 
worſt. Home is certainly well adapted to repoſe and ſolid 


enjoyment. Among parents and brothers, and all the ten- 
der charities of private life, the gentler affections, which 


are always attended with feelings purely and permanently 


pleaſurable, find an, ample ſcope for proper exertion. 'The 
experienced have often declared, after wearying themſelves 
in purſuing phantoms, that they have found a ſubſtantial 
happineſs in the domeſtic circle. Hither they have re. 
turned from their wild excurſions in the regions of difſipa- 
tion; as the bird, after fluttering in the air, deſcends into 


her neſt, to partake and to Increaſe its genial warmth with 


her young ones. 
Such and io ſweet are the 8 of home, when it is 


not perverted by the folly and weakneſs of man. Indiffer- 


ence, and a careleſſneſs on the ſubject of pleaſing thoſe 
whom it is our beſt intereſt to pleaſe, often render it a ſcene 


of dulneſs and inſipidity. Happy if the evil extended no 


farther. But the tranſition from the negative ſtate of not 
being pleaſed, to Reg ill humour, is but too eaſy. Fret- 


ariſe, as nettles vegetate, ſpontane- 


ouſly, where no ſal plants are cultivated. One unkind 


expreſſion infallibly generates many others. Trifles light 
as air are able to kindle the blaze of contention. But fre- 
quent conflicts and unreſerved familiarity, all that mutual 
reſpect which is neceſſary to preſerve love, even in the moſt 


intimate connections, is entirely loſt, and the faint affection 


which remains is too feeble to be felt amid the furious ope- 
ration of the hateful paſſions. . Farewel peace and tranquil- 
lity, and cheerful converſe, and all the boaſted comforts of 
the family circle. The neft which ſhould preſerve a per- 
petual warmth by the conſtancy of paternal and conjugal 
affection, is rendered cold and joyleſs. In the place of the 

- ſoft down. which ſhould cover it, are ſubſtituted thorns and 
briars. The waters of ſtrife, to make uſe of the beautiful 
alluſion of Scripture, ruſh. in with i impetuous violence, and 
ruffle and diſcolour that ſtream, which, ip in. natural aud 
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1 Podifturbed current, devolves its waters all ſmooth. and 
Winged. 


Put it is not e to . on the miſery of fa 
EEnily diſſenſion. I mean more particularly to ſuggeſt, that 
ſamily diſſenſion, beſides all its own immediate evils, 18 the 
fruitful parent of immoral miſconduct. 
F When the ſeveral parts which compoſe. a family "wy 

Wtbemſelves uneaſy in that home which is naturally the ſeat 
Jof mutual enjoyment, they are tempted from the ſtraight | 
greed of common prudence, to purſue their happineſs. thro? 
a devious wild of paſſion and imagination. The ſon, arrived 
. Nat years of maturity, who is treated harſhly at home, will 
ſeldom ſpend his evenings at the domeſlic fire-fide, If he 
lies in the metropolis, he will: fly for. refuge to the places 
Y of public diyexſion. There, it is very, probable, ſome un- 
. connection will be formed, which cannot be conti- 
nued without a plentiful ſupply of money. Perhaps mo- 
Ney cannot be procured honeſtly but from the parent; but 
money muſt at all events be procured. What then remains, 
Y but to purſue thoſe methods which unprincipled 1 ingenuity - 
has invented, and which, ſooner or later, lead to their con- 
Y puniſhments, pain, ſhame, and death? _ | 
= But though the conſequences are not always ſoch as the 
operation of human laws produces, yet they are always ter- 
3 © rible, and deſtructivę of happineſs and virtue. Miſery is 
E indeed the neceſſary reſult of all deviation from rectitude; 
but early debauchery, early diſeaſe, early profligacy of all 
& kinds, are peculiarly fruitful of wretchedneſs; as they ſow 
the ſeeds of miſery in the ſpring of life, when all that is 
E ſown ſtrikes deep root, and buds and bloſſoms, and brings : 
forth fruit in profuſe-abundance, 

3 In the diſagreements. between children and. parents, it is 

3 | certain that the children are uſually moſt: culpable. Their. 
b | riders paſſions and defective experience render them diſo- 
bedient and undutiful. Their love of pleaſure operates ſo 

; | violently, as often to deſtroy the force of filial affection. A 
parent is ſtung to the heart by the ingratitude of a child. 
He checks his precipitancy, and perhaps with too little 
| command of temper; for who can always hold the reins? 


Ape produces . But the child was the aggreſ- 
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vour to render home agreeable by gentleneſs and reaſon:b. 
| indulgence: for man at every age ſeeks to be pleaſed, but 


ſtere tyrant. If home is By Hy pleaſi ing, it will not long 
be deſerted. The prodigal will ſoon return, when his fa 
| ther's houſe is always ready to receive him with joy. 


_ comforts of the family circle. 


are ſo eaſily injured, that no ſolicitude can be too great in 
their preſervation. But prudence is neceſſary in every good 
cauſe, as well as zeal; and it is found by experience, that 


rected by good ſenſe, is the beſt. 


mM... 


the care of a daughter. 


form us. 
a termagant; he will ſeek enjoyment, w which is denied him 


heart of a huſband, which love and friendſhip ſhould warm, 
: renders life men uncomfortable, but leads to GE a4, dos 


maintaih his authority ; but it ſhould be like the mild do. 


to ſons, is equally to be applied to daughters. 
the miſconduct of daughters is more fatal to family peace, 
though perhaps not more heinous in a moral view, particu- 


in itſelf and in its conſequences, ought to be admitted, with 


82 * 938 kg fy 382 Nig 
for, and therefore deſerves a great part of the miſery which 


enſues. It is however certain, that the parent is often im. 
prudent, as well as the child undutiful. He ſhould ende. 


He ſhould Indeed 


more particularly, at the juvenile age. 


minion of a limited monarch, and not the iron rule of an ay. 


What is ſaid of the conſequences of domeſtic diſunion 
Indeed, as 


lar care ſhould be taken to render them attached to the 
When their home is difa- 
greeable, they will be ready to make any exchange ; and 
will often loſe their characters, virtue, and happineſs, in the 
purſuit of it. Indeed the female character and happinets 


the gentleſt method of government, if it is limited and di- 
It ought indeed to be 
ſteady, but not rigid: and every pleaſure which is innocent 


a view to render leſs diſagreeable that unwinking vigilance 


which a delicate and ſenſible father will judge neceflary in 


To what wickedneſs, as well as arretchedaeſs; matrimo- 


nial diſagreements lead, every 'day's hiſtory will clearly in- 
When the huſband i 18 driven from his home by 


at his own home; i in. the haunts of vice, and in the riots of 
intemperance: nor can female cqrruption be wondered at, 
though it muſt be greatly piticd and regretted, when in the 


batred is found to rankle. Conjugal infelicity not only 


0. 17. 1 3 
lgoluteneſs and careleſſneſs in manners, which terminates 


ES judgment from the divorces and ſeparations which happen 
En the gay world, we may conclude, that the preſent man- 


ers are highly unfavourable to conjugal felicity. And we 
ee, conſiſtently with my theory, that the conſequence of 


WS hecſe domeſtic diſagreements is the prevalence of vice in a 
Pery predominant degree, as well as of miſery, _ | 


ea remedy. - One of the firſt rules which ſuggeſts itſelf 
, that families ſhould endeavour, by often and ſeriouſly 


E&nly the enjoyment, but the virtue of every individual, 
Preatly depends on a cordial union. When they are con- 
ESinced of this, they will endeavour to promote it; and it 


individual muſt infallibly ſecure ſucceſs. It may indeed 
e difficult, to reſtrain the occaſional ſallies of temper ; but 


Paſſion will not often produce a permanent rupture. 
WE lt is another moſt excellent rule, to avoid a gro/s famil:- 


deed be unnatural in very intimate friends to behave to 
bach other with ſtiffneſs; but there is a delicacy of man- 
ger, and a flattering deference, which tends to preſerve that 
gegree of eſteem which is neceſſary to ſupport affection, and 
Phich is loſt in contempt when it deviates into exceſſive 
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Pefine, exalt, and perpetuate affection.1 1 
But the beſt and moſt efficacious rule is, that we ſhould | 
Wot think our moral and religious duties are only to be prac- 
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re expect the gratification of our vanity, ambition, or ava- 
Fee; but that we ſhould be equally attentive to our beha- 


* „ 


4 


our among thoſe who can only repay us by reciprocal 


Pilons by acting conſiſtently with them, not only in the 


1 J 1 the ruin of health, peace, and fortune. If we may form 


But it avails little to point out evils without recommend- 


| ; eflecting on the ſubject, to convince themſelves, that not 


WFortunately happens, that the very wiſh and attempt of exe. 


here there is, in the more diſpaſſionate moments, a ſettled 
gere to preſerve domeſtic union, the tranſient violence of 


iy, even where the connection is moſt intimate. The 
human heart 1s ſo conſtituted as to love reſpect. It would 


Familiarity. An habitual politeneſs of manners will pre- 
ent even indifference from degenerating to hatred. It will 


F iſed in public, and in the ſight of thoſe from whoſe applauſe _ 


7 ove. We muſt ſhew the ſincerity of our principles and pro- 
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II is no reproach to the church to ſay, chat it is ſupplie 
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be ſupported and if the proſpect of ſupport' is one prind. 
pal motive in impelling them to enter on the clerical officy 
it is a natural, a reaſonable motive, and in no reſpect df. 
graceful. A fon, it is true, is deſtined to the church he. 
_ -cauſe his father or friend is the patron of a living; or hey 
placed at a free-{chool, and is carried on to college with; 
view to a ſcholarſhip; or he fixes on the profeſſion himſel 
from a love of letters and tranquillity, and from the hope 
of gaining a quiet and ey, 
Aiberal ak | 
this unreaſonable ; and though hypocriſy and fanaticin Wl 
may diſclaim ſuch: motives, yet, if he who is actuated h 


tisfy the prejudices of the world, it will be neceſſary to tak 
out becoming a member of an Engliſh univerſity. If the 


ſupport, he will probably be tempted to reſide in one ol 
| them, for the ſake of the emoluments of ſcholarſhips, fd. 


don OnDERS, | 


with miniſters by the emoluments it affords. Men nut 


ough ſmall ſtipened, in 
an uſeful employment. There is nothing in al 


them, as the greater part certainly are, prepares himſe WW 
duly for entrance on the office, and diſcharges its dutis WW 
conſcientiouſly when he is in it, he is a worthy and valus- Wi 


ble clergyman, and a better man than they who revile bin., ſve | 

But whatever cauſes may have inclined a young man to 

devote himſelf to the church, I will ſuppoſe him juſt di 
miſſed from his ſchool, and will ſubmit to his'confideration 
a few remarks, which, I hope, will be uſeful. © With rel 
pect to enthuſiaſts, I will not preſume to direct them. They, 
indeed, are apt to ſuppoſe themſelves guided by a ſuperi 
illumination, to which few can confidently pretend. 


Wence 
Wof nc 
cauſe 


* 
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To facilitate the tenor of ſome preferments, and to f. 
academical degrees. This cannot be done reputably wid. 


finances of the ſtudent are inadequate to his independen 
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ill do right to fix his reſidence in the venerable ſeats of 


? : earning. where every covenience for the purpoſes of ſtudy 


But if neither the diſcipline nor the ſtatutes are altered, 


| 2 ſpace of five or fix weeks only, ſo as, in due time, te 
Ws good a right, by the ſtatutes, as any other membeèem, 
e honour beſtowed by an univerſity convocation, I 


months at a time, though certainly right if a reformation 


ence of a village retreat, if a ſufficient number of books are 
Wot noiſy young men, who are ſuffered to do as they pleaſe 


auſe the college to reſemble the tavern and the brothel. 


tereſteld. TY | | 8 | 
"the If a young man is fortunate enough to find a worthy cler- 
den 5Y man who will be his companion and inſtructor from nine- 
e ol deen to twenty-three, he will direct the courſe of ſtudies and 


{8 n the moral conduc. But as I know that all 


— 


»wſhips, or exhibitions. If indeed, a ſtricter diſcipline, 
nd a few regulations in the exerciſes, ſhould take place, he 


2 would adviſe him, barely to keep two terms a year for ſe- 
Peral years, which may be annually done by him in the 
| > derive. 


Oxford, for inftance, three weeks ſpent at Eaſter, and a 
; . fortnight in Act term, are the ſeaſons which I recommend. 
his excurſion may furniſh an agreeable variety, and the 
Wtime may be well ſpent in examining the public libraries, 
Wand in attending the public lecturers, who contrive to cir- 
eumſcribe their courſes within the limits of the few weeks 
Wrcquired by the ſtatutes to keep a term. With reſpect to 
voluntary reſidence at either univerſity during fix or eight 


bhould take place, I conſider it, in their preſent ſtate, as 
Edangerous, expenſive, and attended with no advantage great 
enough to compenſate the diſadvantage, and which may not 
be enjoyed abundantly better in a family of a worthy and 
earned clergyman in a country village. By all means let 
f the long intervals be employed in ſtudy, for which the ſi- 


to be procured, is far better accommodated than the ſociety 
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oy night and by day; who are above controul ; and who 


have no reaſon to expreſs myſelf with reſentment on the 
ſubject of the univerſities. I ſay what I think, and I ſay 
Wt, becauſe it would ill become me to conceal any thing 
In the knowledge of which 1ngenuous youth is greatly in- 
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J) ETRTS: Nel 
will not be able to find ſuch an one, and the greater part 
_ cannot, from. the flenderneſs of their fortunes, make ſuch 1 
compenſation as might probably be required by him when 
found, F ſhall proceed to offer my advice. FEA. -- 


At the age of one-and-twenty, it will be proper to begin 
the ſtudies more immediately preparatory to ordination. If 


it is poſſible, a young man of ſimilar views and intentions 


ſhould be procured as an aſſociate. I ſay then, that with. 
out any tutor, by the direction of books, they may thus, 


with due application, make at leaſt as great an improvement 


in this retreat, as they could in any univerſity. In theſe 
circumſtances, they would be leſs expoſed to diſſipation; 
and, for that reaſon among others, they would be more at- 
tached to ſtudy, and would ſucceed in it better. To be 
initiated in the groſs debauchery of a corrupt univerſity, i 
à bad preparation for the ſacred office. 
Such would be my plan till the univerſities ſhould be re. 
formed. But ſince many reaſons will concur to induce pa- 
rents to fend their ſons to the univerſities as uſual, ſuch ay 
the expectation of various pecuniary advantages, the oppor: 
tunities of forming connections, the fear of ſingularity, 
and indeed the difficulty of deviating from the accuſtomed 
path, I will ſuppoſe a ſtudent intended for the church, ju 
matriculated, and will ſubmit to his opinion the following 
ſuggeſtions: VVV 
le is ſent to college to improve his mind and morals, to 


become a good ſcholar, and a good man; not a man of 


pleaſure, nor à man of faſhion. Let him, then, reſolve to 
purſue his ftudies indefatigably, and pray God Almighty 
| tb preſerve his innocence, and to be a guardian to him, 
no he is removed from the foſtering wing of an affeCtion- 
ate parent. Let him beware of being overcome by ridicule, 
by which he will certainly be attacked. Let him be fteady 
in his principles, and fpirited in his actions; exhibiting that 

vivacity and reſolution in his good purpoſes which others 
_ diſplay in their bad ones. Let him recollect, that he is pre- 
paring for a ſacred office, and ſtudy to render his conduct 

confiftent with his views. But, with all his virtues and all 
his prudence, let him avoid the appearance of unneceſſary 
Riffneſs, of hypoerify, or of more ſingularity than is requir: 
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ea for the preſervation of his principles. Let him alſo moſt 
(Carefully avoid a cenſorious diſpoſition. It is his buſineſs | 
to advance his own good qualities to all attainable perfecti- 
on; not to be moroſe, or calumnious on the defects and 
Aaults of others. He will ſee, pity, and avoid them; but 
he will leave the office of correction to thoſe who ought to 
WT aſſume it. . . * 

ES The fooliſh exerciſes performed in the public ſchools are 
ES too ridiculous to deſerve a ſerious cenſure : but as his de- 
aree maybe denied him, if he fails in any particular of this 
bormal trifling, he muſt give them, and the ſtudies which 
are connected with them, ſo much attention as will qualify 
bim to perform them with facility and confidence. The 

WE claſſics in general, the Hebrew language, and the books in- 
WS iroduftory to divinity, will have a better claim to his ſerious 


_ Le. oo ( 8 "57 
3 = The preparatory ee ſhould not be confined to 
chat moderate degree of excellence which may be required 
in a chaplain's examination. They who aim only at paſſing 
gan examination, uſually relinquiſh their ſtudies when the 
examination is paſt. With a good character, moderate at- 
tainments, and thoſe recommendatory teſtimonies which 
are eaſily procured, there is no danger of rejection. But 
he who deſerves to ſucceed, will not be ſatisfied without 
making a ſolid improvement in uſeful theolog rg. 
A young clergyman, if he withes to be eſteemed by his 
pariſhioners, and to promote their welfare, muſt take parti- 
cular care, on firſt entering on his cure, that he makes fa- 
bvourable impreſſions on the ſubject of his morals and his 
W lincerity. However young, he mult remember, that, by aſ- 
ſuming the office of a public and religious inſtructor, he has 
aſſumed a grave character. If he is not reaſonably grave, 
bie may. indeed be pardoned, or be pitied ; but he will nat 
de valued; I mean not that he ſhould be auſtere, nor purita- 
mal; but that he ſhould avoid even the appearance of that 
dilguſtful levity of manners, and exceſſive profligacy, which 
bas diſgraced the younger clergy of the times. That real 
I levity and real profligacy are to be avoided, I need not in- 
vorm him; but at the ſame time I am ſorry to be obliged to 
confeſs, that the ſerious part of mankind: have long had juſt 


= 


„ „„ 1 
reaſon to expreſs their diſpleaſure at the Gio; occuriene WY ; 
of the profeſſed clerical libertine. He will avoid evil, ani MW | 
the appearance of evil. If he cannot bring his mind to l. 
N erifice youthful follies to the dignity of his profeſſion, he 
ſhould not engage in it. The public have long remarke 
with indignation, that ſome of the molt diſtinguiſhed cox. 
combs, drunkards, acbauckees, and gameſters, who ſhine # 
the watering-places, and in all public Places, but pulpits are 
young men ok the ſacerdotal order. 
They plead that they are young, and that youth ough 
to excuſe the follies which refult from the too ardent lon 
of pleaſure. But if they are young, they ſhould remembe 
that they thought themſelves old enough to aſſume the d 
fice of inſtructors of mankind ; and to warn their felloy. 
_ creatures to avoid thoſe very irregularities, which they not 
only practiſe, but in which they glory, as marks of ſpirit. 
The clergyman who would be reſpected, and every cles 
| | Lime would be reſpected if he would be uſeful, muſt pr 
ſerve a decency of dreſs. 
He muſt be affable but his ffbility micſ be temyerd 
: with referve. 
He muſt be regular in the performance of parochial du. 
ty, and pay at lealt » as much attention to the poor as to the #} may 
; rich. » i - great 


He muſt read prayers, ans 8608 with fervency and car- that 
el ; not as if he conſidered his buſineſs as a job, by Joga. 
which he is to earn a certain pay, or as if he did not be.. M 
lieve what he uttered. His eloquence will be forcible, bu Wa lings 
not theatrical; pathetic, but not affecteu. BS ſhoul 
- He mult not be covetous, nor very Hg in x exacting 11 howe 
the poor his juſt dues. H tlems 

He muſt be benevolent, 40d deessem in an exemplar Th fine 

degree; winning men by perſuaſion, forgiving injuries, ud WA than 
| teaching more forcibly by his life than his diſcourſes. 0 chan 
' He muſt not be a more conſtant attendant on levees and : Al 
| courts than at church, a ſycophant, a paraſite, or a ref | whic 
* el prefer ment- hunter; for we cannot eſteem him who, While . Fx ne 
| he recommends us to the purſuit of crowns of glory in» ert! 
= better world, appears to fix his own heart on the cham Wl thou 
T of a mitre, and to love this world, vain and tranſitory as e boldi 


deſcribes it, with peculiar ardour and conltaucy of affection 
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0. XIX. HINTS TO YOUNG MEN WHO ARE DESIGNED 
fror A MILLITARY OR NAVAL LIFE, | 


HE ee of the ſtate have called for an increaſe 
1 of the military orders, and it muſt be owned that our 
WE Britiſh youth have no: been flow to obey the ſummons ; 
or there is ſcarcely a town or village in the kingdom dere 
ou will not meet, as you paſs along, cockades, epaulettes, 
ad ſcarlet coats, accompanied with fierce looks, and ſtruts 
la militaire. The military ſpirit is indeed ſo widely diffuſ- 
ed, that there is reaſon to belive the nation will ſhortly | 
become a nation of warriors. But as the military ſpirit is 
rather adverſe to the gentle arts of peace, and as the young 
heroes are apt to lay down their books as ſoon as they 
take up their arms, I will ſuggeſt to them a few hints which 
may probably prevent their heroiſm from degenerating to 
brutality. I wiſh them not to imagine, that the moment 
they have put their hats on ſideways, and dreſſed themſelves 
Nat their toilettes in complete uniform, they are ſoldiers. They 
may be pretty figures, and doubtleſs will be able to do 
great execution at an aſſembly; but it does not follow 
that they will be N ſucceſsful on the plans 55 Sara- | 
55 toga. | 
Many, do enter on the . while bey a are iftuip- 
lings, are apt to ſuppoſe, that a ſword, a cockade, and a 
2 ſhoulder-knot, conſtitute them complete gentlemen. Theſe, 
however, will not conſtitute them men, and much leſs gen- 
temen. An ignorant, rude, and mean mind under a 
fine red coat, is no leſs viſible, and more contemptible, 5285 
chan if it appeared under rags, and the dreſs of a me- 
chanic. 5 
= Almoſt all the profeſſions have ſome charaReriſtic manners, : 
which the profeſſors ſeem to adopt, with little examination, 
us ;neceſſary and as honourable diſtinctions. It happens un- 
fortunately, that profligacy, libertiniſm, and infidelity, are 
SB thought by weaker minds almoſt as neceſlary a part of a 
5 dier s watery, as his 'ſhoulder-knot. To heſitate at an 
1 "> - 
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90 . No. yg, 
oath, to decline intoxication, to profeſs a regard for religion, 
would be almoſt as ignominious as to refuſe a challenge. 
infolvency and diſeaſe, ſome of the greateſt misfortune; 
which can befal a human creature, are often thought to add 
a grace to the military man. He dreſſes, he drinks, he blu. 
ters, he ſpends his money, he ruins his conſtitution and hi 
peace; but the compenſation for all this is, that he is a fa. 
vourite of the ladies; and really in this his ultimate object 
He often ſucceeds ; for too many of them, who are as weak 
as himſelf, are ready to run wild at the fight of a red coxt, 
Age and uglineſs, diſeaſe and rottenneſs, are all loft in the 
irreſiſtible charms of a piece of ſcarlet broad-cloth ; and 
many a young man, who has been repulſed in a common 
_ dreſs, has been arrayed by his taylor for the battle, and gain 
ed a complete victory. The croſs-legged artiſt has often 
metamorphoſed a Therſites into an Adonis. But this filly at. 
tachment of. filly women tends immediately to increaſe that 
profligacy which has ever been the fertile ſource of fe. 
male miſery : and now, when you can hardly turn with- 
out ſeeing a military man, the evil muſt neceſſarily be increal- 
ed, and conſequently it is the more deſirable to adminiſter a 
remedy. BO IE, VVV e 
But here J will interrupt my remarks, to aſſure the read. 
er, that the puerile vanity and ſtudied profligacy which! 
Have deſcribed, is only to be found in thoſe who have been 
too early commiſſioned, and have entered on the ſoldier“ 
life deftitute of the gentleman's education. There are in- 
indeed many ſuch ; for parents, who have intereſt, are de. 
_ firous of entering their ſons early, that they may arrive at an 
_ exalted poſt in the prime of manhood. Hence it happens, 
that the time which ſhould be employed in a virtuous court 
of literary diſcipline, is thrown away amidſt the diſſolute- 
neſs of a camp, or a barrack, or a ſhip's crew); and tht 
poor youth, though he is lifted over the heads of veterans 
and aſſumes all the haughty airs of a great man, poſſeſſes 
mind only diſtinguiſhed from that of his drummer, or h 
boatſwain, by ſuperior infolence. He, has no taite ; his 
pleaſures are groſs ; he is a diſtinguiſhed brute indeed; but 
mis diſtinction conſiſts only in ſuperior brutality ; his con- 
duct is eaprice, and his courage infenfibility. He lives 


. 7 VT 
Ik life of miſery, varied only by the ſhort gleams of vicious 
and infamous indulgences, Of ſuch miſery as this it is 
WS curely friendly to attempt the prevention. If the preſent 


K generation may not profit by the ſuggeſtions which I offer, 


come perhaps in the ſucceeding one may be reſcued from 
perdition. But, leſt what I am compelled to ſay of the un- 
ET cducated and unprineipled part of the profeſſion ſhould be 
extended too far, I muſt add, that I am well convinced a 
great part of the army conſiſts of men who have entered on 
the military profeſſion from the beſt motives, and have car- 
ried into the camp the accompliſhments of the ſchool, ©» 
Io the other part whoſe misfortune it has been to be en- 
gaged in an unſettled life, without inſtruction in any of the 
valuable parts of ſcience, without moral principles, or even 
BE the idea of religion, it may not be uſeleſs to addreſs a few 
mw rm no 
Let them endeavour to perſuade themſelves of the beau- 


Y ty, the value, and the ;!eaſures, of a cultivated mind. Let 


them compare one of tneir profeſſion who poſſeſſes the gra- 
W ces of the underſtanding, with another of equal rank, whoſe 
ideas are low, whoſe ſentiments are narrow and ſelfiſh, whoſe 
pleaſures are groſs, and who has no other method of em- 
ploying his leiſure but in drunkenneſs and debauchery. The 
. contraſt will exhibit the deformity which I am deſcribing 
in ſtriking colours. The one is reſpected and beloved; happy 
in himſelf, and the cauſe of happineſs in all around him: 
the other, though he is always purſuing pleaſure, never finds 
it, pure and exalted ; but ſpends a feveriſh being in vanity 

and vice, and precipitates that diſſolution at which all but 
E limfelf have reaſon to rejoice. + ee 
= Now the leiſure which this profeſſion frequently enjoys 
above all others, as it is often the cauſe of yice, ſo it aorde 5 
a fine opportunity for making improvement, But how 
E ſhall the uncultivated ſoldier begin? He was taken from 

his ſchool before he had laid any foundation on which he 
might build the fabric of learning. Where this is the caſe, 

ve. muſt not hope that he will be able to acquire the learned 
| languages : but if he acquires a taſte for-Engliſh books, he 
vill ſoon find his nature improved by reading the beſt of 
| them, like the wild ftock from the wilderneſs, when grafted 

with a cion of a delicious and valuable fruit · tree. 


92 | EY 4 8 A * - "= Neo. 19, 
In every * . is a certain quantity of pradti. 
.cal and technical knowledge, which ought to be particular. 
ly attended to, becauſe the profeſſion cannot be exerciſe 
without it. Tactics and fortification, with the ſcience 
immediately connected with them, muſt be ſtudied, as eſſen. 
. tially neceſſary to the military and naval officer. But if he 
ſtops here, he will ſtill retain the narrowneſs of an artil, 
who ſeeks no farther kill than is re to . and 
to procure its lucrative advantages. 
Hiſtory, in all its parts, will very IR SH excite, as-it 
will amply reward, the attention of the ſoldier. The tranf. 


\ 
; ; be ex 
eſtro 
= : ſailor 
Wo 
ereaſe 
5 Lbette! 


- lations of Thucydides, Polybius, Xenophon, Livy, Sallui, Le 
will amuſe and inſtru& his mind with valuable knowledge, nerou 
. and in the end will give him more pleaſure than a meagre ened 
novel borrowed at a circulating library. I would adviſe and, 
im to take with him Pope's eee when he goes to the alacri 
camp, and lay it under his pillow, and meditate on it in the WW life © 
morning after his devotions. 'The , entertaining of noble ces t] 
- thoughts will lead to noble actions; and the poor, debauch- are ri 
ed and inſolvent officer, beſet with bailiffs and ſurgeons, will reign 
become, in this courſe of diſcipline, a ſenfible and prudent 
man, and perhaps deſerve the appellation of a true hero; = 
title which can never be beſtowed on a man whoſe courag: 
wants conduct, and whoſe honour wants honeſty. 


He ſhould recolle&, that he has a ſoul like men who do 
not wear a red coat ; and ſhould think of that immortality 
which the wiſeſt of mankind bave expected. Let him not 

be aſhamed of reading the Scriptures, or thoſe excellent 
comments upon them, the ſermons of our great Engliſh di. 
vines. It is falſe valour which ſets God and eternity at de. 
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_ tance 3 and it is real cowardice to be afraid of the ridicule fligh 
which the performance of religious, or any other duty, may fion? 
incur. He is often heard to ſay, in the language of his pro- the 
feſſion, that he is upon duty, and it is to be wiſhed he con- of n 

| dern the meaning of the word in its full extent. in ſt 
MWubat is ſaid to military men, muſt be extended to mar. the 
FX ners. They have often ſunk far beneath the level of hu a ſe 
manity. The leiſure and confinement of a ſhip ought cet: and 
4 tiainly to lead them to ſeek improvement in letters. But able 


Jet a medium is to be obſerved. Their refinement muſt nat 


* 
n 
os 2 \ * 


e exceſſive, leſt the faſtidiouſneſs of extreme delicacy ſhould 
Whicliroy the manly bravery and hardineſs of the Engliſh 
In attending to theſe admonitions, it will be found that, 
ile the happineſs of many unfortunate individuals is in- 
creaſed, the glory and welfare of the community will be 


| 5 enemies, and alſo leſs from a ſtanding army; for an enlighten- 
the military to the civil power. 


ened with invaſion, forſook all the comforts of their homes, 
and, without previous habits to enure them, ſubmitted with 
$ alacrity to the inconveniences of a camp, and the unſettled 
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reign or domeſtic enemy. ]þþ |. | 
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No. XX. ON THE "AMUSEMENTS OF SUNDAY». 


E: = after fix days ſpent in labour and diffipation, is not 
only wiſe in a political and religious view, but highly a- 


conſtituted by nature, as to make greater advances by ſhort 


the week are begun with freſh ardour, and acquire a degree 
N in ſtimulating to application. In truth, no time is loſt to 
the public by the obſervation of a Sabbath; for the loſs of 
a {ew hours is amply compenſated by the additional vigour 


able viciflitude. A thouſand reaſons might be aſſigned for 


93 


better ſecured. We ſhall certainly have leſs to fear from our 


ed underſtanding, which conſiders the nature of ſociety, will 
ſee the propriety of ſubjecting, on all domeſtic emergencies, 


I cannot cloſe this ſubje& without applauding thoſe ge- 
nerous and liberal men, who, when their country was threat- 


life of a ſoldier. Their judicious and patriotic ardour evin- 
ces that they wear a ſword for their country's good, and 
are ready to draw it at a moment's warning, on every fo- 


HE inftitation of a day devoted to reft and relle ion, | 


ereeable to the nature of man. The human mind is ſo 


Z fights frequently repeated, than by uninterrupted progreſ- 
4 ſion: After the ceſſation of a whole day, the operations of 


of novelty ; a quality which poſſeſſes a moſt powerful effect 


and ſpirit which are given to human activity by the agree- 


; the obſervation of it, ſuppoſing it wanted any, ſuperadded 
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proper level and ſituation. 


different from the other days of the week; for if one men 
were allowed to purſue pleaſure at the uſual public places 
another, who felt the influence of avarice more than of the 
love of pleaſure, would juſtly have claimed a right to pur 
ſue his lucrative labour. And, indeed, it muſt be owned, 


of honeſt induſtry, than in relaxing the nerves of the mind 
as uſually terminate in pain, diſeaſe, and ruin. The nati- 
exceſſive diſſipation; but how ſhall the political machine 
perform its movements with efficacy, when the minds of tie 
If you were to prohibit honeſt labour, and allow public 


bauchery and drunkenneſs. It would infallibly fink the lou. 
er claſſes to that degenerate ſtate in which they appear i 


EEE: New | [No. 


to the fandtion of divine authority. Among others, the 5 1005 
long duration of this eſtabliſhment is, in my opinion, an ar. Sun 
gument greatly in its favour; for human affairs, in a long Ie 
courſe of years, ſettle, for the moſt n like water, in their z 5 men 


tain 
It may, then, be numbered among the bes of mode 


= men 
innorators, and pretenders to ſuperi ior enlargement of mind to f 
and freedom from prejudice, that they have endeayourc ace 


to deſtroy the ſanctity, and, in courſe, the eſſential purpoſe 
of this ſacred inſtitution. They have laboured to render 
it a day of public and pleaſurable diverſion; and if they 
had ſucceeded, they would have made Sunday in no reſpett 


Weary 
. Neer, 
tren 


that there would be far leſs evil in proſcecuting the deſigns 
by a diſſolute purſuit of nominal pleaſures; of ſuch pleaſure 
onal ſpirit and ftrength muſt be impaired by national cor 
ruption. Feebleneſs of mind is the unavoidable effect cf 
people, the ſprings of the whole, have loft their elaſticity! 


pleaſures, Sunday would become a day of uncontrouled de 
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ſome neighbouring countries, and would conſequently faci- Sue 

| litate the annihilation of civil liberty. Wutatic 
The decent obſervation of Sunday is indeed to be urgel { s are 

by arguments of a nature greatly ſuperior to political re unda 
ſons; but political reaſons are offered; becauſe, with tht mY 
oppoſers of the obſervation of the Sabbath, political argv Neve t] 

ments are more likely to have weight than religious. They 1 Tow tc 

who hold the Bible ſo cheap as to have confuted, in thei 5 the 


own minds, every thing it contains, prithout ever having 


Wo the 
looked into it, are often the profeſſed dolaten of 14:4 


pec 


W the intereſts of the Goſpel, it would probably be an induce- 
Inent to pay it all due attention, if we could convince cer- 


een. But every thing which promotes virtue is ſalu- 


Wis infringed. 


or allowing them all their force, ſtill it will be urged by 


ſince we are forbidden to work, let us play. Let us have 
| „public diverſions. There can be no harm in a polite 
= promenade. Indeed,“ (they inſiſt) © if it were not for 
I the prejudices of the canaille, it would be right to per- 


on other days; obviouſly becauſe we have nothing elſe 


$ F nent, the return of Sunday is delightful ; but in our 


n : F blotted out of the calendar.” 


Punday. I will therefore beg leave, from motives of com- 
Pere them from the very painful ſituation of not knowing 
Bow to paſs away the lagging hours. Sunday is ſelected 
F the faſhionable for tr avelling to their country-ſeats or 


people, that on no day do ſo many coaches with coro- 


5 BY 20 M GN A Ae: 95 
W Charta. And though. it might be in vain to urge, that 
You ſhould be decently kept for the ſake of promoting 


Stam perſons, that a decent regard to it promotes ſuch ſenti- 


ments and principles among the people as have a tendency | 
io ſupport the Bill of Rights, and ſecure the Proteſtant 


al to the mind, conſidered only as a medicine; as a bra- 
? Weer, if I may fo expreſs it, or a corroborative remedy. Now 
Me and vigour of mind are abſolutely neceſſary, if we 
ould conſtantly entertain an edequate idea of the bleſſings 
3 * liberty, and take effectual methods to defend it when it 
But, ſetting aſide both 8 wo political ne 
Wen numbers, and thoſe too in the higher ſpheres of life, 


Wt all buſineſs being prohibited on Sundays, they are real- 
Wy at a loſs how to ſpend their time. Let us,” ſay they, 


mit more places of of public diverſion on Sundays than 


do do but to attend to them. But Engliſh prejudices 
are too deeply rooted to be eradicated. On the conti- 


„ gloomy iſland it is a blank in exiſtence, and ought to rhe” = 
Such arguments are indeed attended with their own re- 
Wutation ; but it is certainly true, that ſame orders among 


Ws are diſtreſſed for methods of employing their time on a 


mee to ſuggeſt ſome hints, which may contribute to re- 


o the watering- places; and it is obſerved by the coun- 
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nets paſs eh their towns and villages, as on the Lordi 
Day. But to Chriſtians there are other employments ye. 
euliar to the day, which will leave no part of it diſengaged, 
If any are not Chriſtians, their contempt of the Sabbath i 
one of the leaſt of their errors, and, before it can be remoy. 
ed, a belief muſt be produced; to attempt which does ng 
r fall within the limits or deſign of this pape. 
But ſuppoſing them Chriſtians, let us endeavour to pn. 

5 * amuſement for them during the twelve hours in every 
feven days, in which the buſineſs of the world is precluded, 
If lords and dukes would condeſcend to go to their pariſh. 

_ churches, they might find themſelves well employed fron 
ten o'clock till twelve. To the prayers they can have 10 
reaſonable objection; and, with reſpect to the ſermon, tho 
its diction or its ſentiments may not be excellent, yet, i 

| the preſent times, the want of merit is uſually compenſated 
by brevity. And the great man may comfort himſelf di. 
ring its continuance with reflecting, that, though he is nei 
ther pleaſed nor inſtructed by it, yet he himſelf is preach 
ing in effect a moſt perſuaſive ſermon by giving his attend: 
ance. His example will attract many auditors, and bad i. 
_ deed muſt be the diſcourſe from which the vulgar hearer 
| eannot derive much advantage. If any charitable purpoſe 
is to be accompliſhed, and there never paſſes a Sunday, but 

in the metropolis many ſuch purpoſes are to be accomplilt 
ed, the bare preſence of a man in high life will cont ibute 
greatly to augment the pecuniary collection. And, i 
peer of the realm were as willing to give his preſence toa 
charity - ſermon as to a horſe- race, to contribute to the ſup- 
port of orphans and widows, as to keep a ſtud and a pack 
of hounds, perhaps he would find himſelf no loſer even i 

5. the grand object of his life, the enjoyment of pleaſure. 

The interval between the morning and evening ſervice 
: may ſurely be ſpent in reading, or in improving converſi- 
tion, The reſt of the day, even to eight o'clock, may be 
ſpent in the metropolis at church, if any one chuſes it; 
for evening lectures abound. And, though there is no ob- 
ligation to attend at more than the eſtabliſhed times, yet 
no man can ſay there are no public places of reſort, when 
he « can ſearcely tu turn a corner without. neg a church: don 
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W open, and hearing a bell' importunately inviting him to 
enter. Es HE 


ö ; duties of the day, may certainly be ſpent in ſuch a manner 
s to cauſe no tedium, even though Carliſle-houſe is ſhut, 


q ” and the theatres. A cheerful walk amidſt rural ſcenes is 


capable of affording, in fine weather, a very delightful ple - 
WE ſure. In all ſeaſons, at all hours, and in all weathers, con- 


| z verſation may furniſh an exquiſite delight ; and ſuch books 
Hh captivate. He who calls in queſtion the truth this, muſt 
The ſubordinate claſſes, for I have hitherto been ſpeaking 


. do on a Sunday. To them it is a joyful feſtival. They, for 


they diſplay, the opportunity they enjoy of meeting their 


8 
Ts 


3 allowable. They are confined to 5 and laborious 
work during the week, and a walk in the freſh air is moſt 


E ton's famous deſcription of it. The common people are 


f ly be diſpleaſed with thoſe public diverſions which our tra- 
velled reformers have deſired to introduſe. 


, they have attended at them, it is far better that they ſhould 
walk in the fields, than be pent up in a cloſe room and pu- 


in the exerciſe of their handicraft trade. But the injury of 
| their health is indeed one of the leaſt of the evils which they 
" endure, were they allowed to attend at every turbulent 
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The little time which remains after the uſual religious | 


q - and the rigid laws forbid us to enter Vauxhall, Ranelagh, 


. may be procured as are able to improve, cnn ee and 
allow his hearers to call in queſtion his elaim to rationality. 
of the higher, ſeldom complain that they know not what to 


b- the moſt part, are conſtant attendants at church; and the 
W decency of their habits and appearance, thecleanlineſs which 


neighbours in the ſame regular and decent fituation with 
W themſelves, renders Sunday highly advantageous to them, 
W cxclufively of its religious advantages. They uſually fill up 
the intervals of divine ſervice with a rural walk, and their 
W iittle indulgences at the tea-houſes are highly proper and 


b conducive to their health, while it affords them a very live- 
x pleaſure, ſuch a pleaſure indeed as we have all felt in Mil- 


@ ſufficiently delighted with ſuch enjoyments, and would real- 


Neither are they in want of diſputing ſocieties to fill up 
their time. There are pariſh-churches in abundance. After 


trekying air, where their health muſt ſuffer more than even 
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aſſembly, which either the avaricious or the diſcontented 
may convene. Weak underſtandings are eaſily led altry 
by weak arguments. Their own morals and happinels, and 


the welfare of the church and ftate, are greatly interelel WW ibil 


in the ſuppreſſion of thoſe houſes, which were lately opened 
under the arrogant name of theological ſchools. The a0 
which ſuppreſſed them reflects honour on the Britiſh ſenate, 
Such acts as this (which evidently diſplays an attention to 
the happineſs of the moſt numerous clats of the community] 
would excite the zeal of the good and religious on the ſide 
of the legiſlature, and would rouſe, among thoſe whoſe ac. 
tions muſt carry weight with them becauſe their character 
are reſpected, ſuch a ſpirit and unanimity, as would enable 
the executive part of government to ſupport itſelf with ho- 
nour and tranquillity at home, and act abroad with irrcfiſt. 
MEANS EEE: „5 

Why ſhould the preſent race, whether high or low, ſtand 
more in need of public diverſions on a Sunday than our 
forefathers in the laſt and in the beginning of the preſent 
century? No good reaſon can be given. It may not indeed 
be improbable, that the true origin of this new created want 
is, that the greater part of the preſent race, from the defect 
of a religious education, or from ſubſequent diſſipation, 
which is found to obliterate all ſerious ideas, have no reliſh 
for the proper and natural methods of ſpending their time 
on a Sunday, the performance of religious duties, and the 
exertions of beneficence on principles of Chriſtian charity. 


No. XXI. oN THE COMPLAINTS OF MEN OF LEARNING 


— 


* 
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N impartial obſerver will be obliged to confeſs, that if 
A the real evils of men of genius and learning be not 
greater than thoſe of others, yet the ſenſe of them is com- 
monly more acute. The ſame delicacy of t-eling, which 
renders them particularly ſuſceptible of intellectual beauty, 


”” 
k — 4 


man life. | 5 rg 5 
Men of genius and learning are, for the moft part, in 5 


makes them feel more ſenſibly the common diſtreſſes of hu 
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WT 5.tc of intenſe thought; while they, who are engaged in 


less refined purſuits, are frequently involved in mental inſen- 
ability; and fince happineſs is only in the mind, every lit- 


tle accident mult diſturb his repoſe who is always in medita- 


F fron will vibrate on the ſlighteſt impulſe. 
z from the contemplation of greatneſs, novelty, and beauty; 


E pleaſures of the pureft and moſt exalted nature. Perhaps, 


mee ſources of imaginative enjoyment ; but the very purity 
and excellence of theſe pleaſures are ultimately the occaſion 
of ſome degree of pain to their votaries. Our preſent con- 


= groſs our whole care and attention; and when the mind 


Z on with a body of neceſſity enjoins, the tranſition from ſu- 


A preme delight to in{rpidggy and vexation, becomes the occa- 


* 8 


ſion of peculiar miſery, 18 5 
Perfection is ever the object of genius; but perfection is 


not to be found in human affairs. Genius is, therefore, 


| diiguited with the impoſſibility of obtaining that which is 


dy; but upon entrance into the tranſactions and employ- 
ments of buſy life, the perfection to which it aſpires is much 
more rarely: viſible. Objects, which to the common mind 
are pleaſing or indifferent, appear to the mind of genius 
deformed and diſguſting ; becauſe they fall ſhort of that 
image of perfection, formed in the fancy, to which, as a 


Randard, every thing is uſually referred. Thus acuteneſs 


of diſcernment ſerves to diſcover concealed blemiſhes, as 
the microſcope ſees a ſpot where the naked eye beheld no- 
thing but beauty. | 5 . | 


The man of genius and application is generally engaged 


in ſerious employments. He lives (spoudaios, as the Greeks 
call it) conſtantly attentive to ſome end. The reſt of the 


world devote the greateſt ſhare of their time to eaſe, merri- _ 


ment, and diverſion. The man of ſevere ſtudy is ſometimes 


drawn from his cloſet, in compliance with cuſtom, or ſolici- 


99 


tion. The ſtring which is conſtantly kept in a ſtate of ten- 


The pleaſures of men of literature, are thoſe which ariſe 


ö no tate is more truly happy than that of a man of genius, 
Nat the time he is cloſely engaged in ſurveying either of theſe 


5 dition will not permit merely mental gratifications to en- 


reverts from its ideal bliſs to the occupations which its uni- | 


— "4 


conſtantly in its view. This it ſuffers in the receſſes of ſtu- 
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ted by bay; to partake of the ordinary amuſements 
of common life, He goes with reluctance and timidity; 
for r perhaps he cannot ſhine in company, and he looks up- 
on every avocation as an obſtacle to the accompliſhment of 
his chief end and wiſhes- He returns with chagrin, becauſe, 
in the hour of convivial gaiety or feſtal levity, he has found 
his merits paſs unnoticed, and his authority treated with 
ne lect. 
The ſeveral cauſes which have been thus far aſfizened for 
the querulous diſpoſition of literary men, cannot reflect on 
them any diſgrace ; but there are others 3 Probable, 
and more diſhonourable. 5 
They who are conſtantly endeavouring to add to their 
attainments, mean at the ſame time to increaſe their value, 
and acquire reputation. Every ſtep of progreſſive advance- 
ment Hlls the breaſt of the proficient with a higher opinion 
of his own merit, and confirms his conſciouſneſs of fſelt- -dig- | 
nity. - But the world is not privy to every new acquilition 
which the ſtudent makes in his cloſet. He therefore in- 
creaſes his exactions of reſpect, before his companions are 
ſenſible of an increaſe of merit. From diſappointed pride, 
therefore, the cultivator of knowledge derives no inconſider- 
able part of his uneafineſs. _ 
| Every end that is worth purſuit, has a great number of 
purſuers. Competitors naturally look upon each other as. 
enemies, mutually oppoſing their ſeveral wiſhes. This jea- 
louſy is no where to be found more frequent, or more vio - 
Tea, than among the purſuers of literary honours. The 
ſtudent is therefore often envious, and than Envy, as the 
ſatiriſt remarks, no Sicilian tyrant ever invented a greater 
torture, 
After all, perhaps, that lowneſs of foits whack a ſedet- 

_ tary life, and an unremitted attention produce, may give 
_ rife to complaints 2 only i in hypochondriae mag 
; nation, ; | 
Whether or not theſe are the true cauſes of the com- 
8 plaints and wretchedneſs of the learned, it is not very mate 
rial to determine, Certain it is, that they who are furniſh- 
ed with the means of the greateſt happineſs, are frequently 
the moſt miſerable. - BY attending to great. things, they 
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[neſs 18 found BY 3 greatly to depend. 


c10vs TENDENCY oF MODERN ETHICS, 
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the heart, than to corrupt taſte, and degrade dignity. 
It js true, indeed, that the preſent times, compared with 


ave preceded. Accordingly, we find in all thofe things, 
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ſyſtem of phyſics. No one can juſtly queſtion their i inge- 


ſubjects which they had no opportunity of examining, but 
concerning thoſe which fell under their notice. They in- 
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lars, Pli liny indeed ſeems to have written a phyſical romance, 
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preſentation, the better it anſwered his purpoſe, and it was 
true ſpirit of philoſophical tp ph was totally unknown. 


| air-pump, the teleſcope, and the microſcope. And amon 


experiment. While fancy Tas allowed to amuſe herſelf in 
2 
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J neglect thoſe which appear little, but on which our oe 
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| No. XXII. ox THE SUPERFICIAL NATURE AND PERNI- 


HE + of 2 dalle, A of the ancient moral 
philoſophers, in modern education, tends no leſs to 
Z injure virtue, and every valuable and lovely diſpoſition of, ; 


— 
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| the ancient, are properly the old age of the world. And D 
if we reaſon from analogy, we muſt conclude, that they ſur- 
. 9 in the knowledge of external nature, the ages Which 


{ a ſkill in which neceſſarily depends on long experience and 
extenſive obſervation, that the moderns poſſeſs: an indiſputa- . 
ble ſuperiority. In uſeful ſcience, and in natural philoſo- 
phy, the ancients fall ſo ſhort, as not to bear the compari- 
ſon. Ariſtotle and Pliny committed their dreams to wri- 
ting, inſtead of an authentic natural hiſtory, and a rational 


nuity, but they wanted authentic matter for its exertion. 
They were contented with reports, not only concerning 
duced general remarks from too ſmall a number of particu- 


with an intention to entertain, rather than to diſcover and - 
communicate ſevere truths. The more marvellous his re- 


not very likely to be ſtrictly canvaſſed in an age when the | 


The ancients had not thoſe inſtruments of ſcience, the 


their principal obſtructions is to be numbered, the want of 
; knowing the futility of hypotheſis, wlien unſupported, by 


1 E 8 * A 8 8, Ns 1. 
| framing ſyſtems of her own, reaſon ſunk in repoſe, and de. con 
clined the laborious taſk of cloſe examination. The fn. publ 
cexeſt admirer of the ancients will therefore reſign their WE to al 
pretenſions to ſcientific excellence ; and though he will re. WT ous : 
_ commend the ſtudy of Pliny as a claffic who writes agreea. MT in h. 
bly, yet will he adviſe the votary of ſcience to ſubſtitute, can 
in the place of him and of all the ancient naturaliſts, the man 
works of Boyle, of Newton, of Buffon, and of the nume. WW whi 
rous writers in the Philoſophical TranſaQtions. ET viſio 
But for their defects in natural, the ancients compenſate the 
| by their excellence in moral philoſophy. Mechanical in. F 
ſtruments were not wanted to make obſervations on human ture 
nature. Natural ſagacity, improved by generous educati- = fron 
on, and exerciſed in a civiliſed community, was enabled to {Mt crea 
make juſt concluſions concerning the powers, the paſſions, WW tho 
the duties, the vices of man as an individual, and as con- con: 
nected with others in his domeſtic, ſocial, and civil relations. mer 
But the knowledge of nature and of her operations, com- of 
pared with the knowledge of ourſelves and of our 95 Wit 
of ſmall conſequence. hot 
It is juſtly remarked, chat our Engliſh Shea are the tau, 
beft moraliſts with reſpe&t to matter, whom the world ever MW ma 
produced. And for this it is eaſy to account. They efta- the 
bliſhed their precepts on the firm baſis of revealed religion, WF - 
and not on the ſandy foundation of human ſyſtems. But we 
the misfortune is, that they are little attended to by thoſe lici 
who ſtand moſt in need of reformation. The libertine, 4 vul 
the man of the world, the polite modern philoſopher, hat: tru 
been taught to aſſociate the idea of dulneſs, with a ſermon, WF acc 
and would fear the imputation of prejudice, if he were to = ma 
Profeſs a belief of the received religion, and conform his ac Wit the 
tions to its precepts. His creed is formed from the opin- Wt of 
ons of Voltaire, Rouſſcau, Helvetius, Hume, and mary WW loſ 
others, who have perverted taſte, genius, and learning, to cel 
Y de purpoſe of ſupporting unlimited libertiniſm. * 
„ It is not likely, that he who is taught to look upon kin . Li 
3 ſelf only as an animal, furniſhed indeed with a ſuperior de: Pa 
5 gree of ſagacity, but, like his fellow-brutes, doomed to pe- ed 
riſh forever at death, ſhould poſſeſs that elevation of ſenti- do 


ment Which Chriſtianity inſpires, and which is neceſſary to 
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. Conſtitute the great man in the private as well a8 in the 
public ſcenes of life. His principles neceſſarily lead him 
to aſſimilate with thoſe animals, among whom he is ambiti- 
ous of being numbered. The enjoyments of ſenſe will be, 


in his idea, the chief good; and that ſevere virtue, which 


can alone render him ie to the great community of 
mankind, or diſtinguiſn aim honourably in the ſociety of 
which he is a member, he will eſteem the charaQeriſtic of 


EZ viſionary enthuſiaſts, who know not the nature of man and 


the end of his exiſtence. _ 

= But ancient philoſophy teaches a reſpeet for human na- 

ture. To have that reverence for one's ſelf, which ariſes 

from a juſt ſenſe of the ſnperior endowments of a human 

EZ creature, was a precept of the earlieſt philoſophers, and was 
dchought to be the beſt ſecurity for a generous and virtuous | 
conduct. It is not pride; for pride conſiſts in arrogating 
= merits to which it has no claim but it is an adequate idea 
of our own dignity in the ſcale of being, when compared 
= with the brutes, and a reſolution to ſupport it. Yet how 
EB fhould he think or act like the lord of the creation, who is 
taught, by the inſinuations of a modern philoſopher, that 
man is to be claſſed in the ſame e with the ape and 
the monkey ? 

Among the ofliente; indeed, and the uninſtructed, 
we ſee humanity ſadly depraved. Attentive only to the 5 5 
licitations of the ſenſes, and obedient to every paſſion, the 
vulgar, both of the higher and the lower ranks, lead a life 
truly and merely animal. If, however it be wiſdom to live 


according to nature, and the newly-divulged opinion, that 


man is no more by nature than a ſagacious brute, be true, 
then are thoſe whom we call the baſeſt and moſt worthleſs 
of mankind the patterns of imitation, and the only true phi- 
loſophers. Education, on theſe principles, is no longer ne- 

ceſſary. The paſſions are competent guides, and the mdre 
wWolent they are, the more unambiguous their directions. 

Let our ſchools be ſhut, up, for why ſhould we be at the 
E pains to ſtudy, while true 1 and virtue are to be learn- 
ech at an eaſy rate, of our brother: beaſts i in the ſtable and the 
do 3233 


Jt has been the aim 5 the earlier poets, legilltors th 


practices of ſavage life. 
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ges, and reformers, to advance human nature from jt; 
primeval rudeneſs, to all the perfection of which it is caps. 


ble in a ſtate of civilization. Men in general haye willing. 
ly followed their dictates, and have found progreſſive hap. 
pineſs in progreſſive improvement. It was reſerved for the 


Preſent age of paradox, to reconcile the idea of advancement 
with retrograde motion,. of improving human life, by re. 


Roring habits, principles, and - weakneſſes, long explode 
and overcome. It is well known, that ſeveral celebrated 
writers have inferred the abſurdity of many, not only inno- 
cent, but laudable and beneficial notions and practices, from 


their being unknown, or different from thoſe eſtabliſhed in 
. ſavage nations in the ſtate of nature. In order to imbibe 
ideas of decency and moral fitneſs, they have obliquely re. 


ferred us to the groves of Otaheite. That ſuch writers 


ſhould have appeared is wonderful; but it is ſtill more ſo, 


that they ſhould have found numerous readers and admirers, 
Anditis a ſtriking event in the hiſtory of mankind, that, after 


the efforts of ſeveral thouſand years in promoting civilizati- 


on, many were found defirous of returning to the wretched 


But even he who is taught to revere the wiſdom of the 


naked Indian, and to defpiſe the improvement of his own 


times and nation, is more likely to think and act with digni- 
ty, than the man who believes himſelf a machine. Such an 
one, to be conſiſtent, muſt renounce the idea of the ſoul's 


| ſupremacy over the actions of the body, and muſt reſign 
himſelf to the impulſe of that blood, of which alone he be- 
| lieves himſelf to conſiſt. As an engine he will yield to eve- 


ry motion withaut reſiſtance; for the perfection of the ma. 
chine depends on its moving with the leaſt poſſible friction 


or impediment. The miſtake of him who looks on himſelf 


in this light, is almoſt as abſurd as that of the hypochon- 


driac viſionary, who, in the temporary madneſs of his 


reverie, imagines himſelf transformed into an inanimate ſub- 
and diſputatious ſtyle and manner in which 
the modern philoſopher vents his ſceptical ideas, though it 
may give his diſciples a turn for metaphyſics, andteach them 


40 inxolxe a diſpute in perplexity, has very little tendency to 
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5 improve the underſtanding, or to promote a franktiefs and 
—. f PR ESE 
It is indeed with a pleaſure equal to that of turning from 
ga putrefying carcaſe, to behold the living body in a ſtate 
of youth and beauty, that one leaves the poor inventions 
of the vain ſceptic, and the gloomy metaphyſician, to recol- 
lect the names and opinions of Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, ' 
and Cicero. From theſe I learn, what is confirmed by chriſ- 
tianity, that TI have a ſoul within me, which ſhall ſurvive its 
periſhable habitation. "Theſe inform me, that human nature 
approaches to the divine; that virtue will make me happy 
in myſelf, and recommend me to the favour of that Being 
who conſtantly ſuperintends the world which he frſi 
ET RE Soi ot Re i et OT ne, 

= The philoſophy of many among the moderns excludes re- 
BE gion, _ Infidelity is its baſis. But can there be a truly 


great man without religion? There may be a cunning, a 
BE witt ys an audacious man; but there cannot be a great man 
EE without religion. Nor will he become a good ſenator, a good 
judge, a good commander, or fill the lower departments of 
eivil and ſocial life with integrity and honour, who diſregards 
an oath, and from principle Rok only ſelf. intereſt and private 
CCTV e 
= The man of the world, it is true, will often diſcharge the 
duties of his ſtation with decent regularity. A regard for 
fame, a deſire to enlarge and to preſerve connections, will 
keep him within the bounds of apparent rectitude. But, 
9 where deviation can be concealed, where compliance with 
temptation is compatible with ſafety, what ſhall reſtrain 
L — Nothing in the moral ſyſtem of a philoſophical un- - 
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5 No. XXIII. On THE STYLE OF HISTORY. | 
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þ T HE end of oratory is to perſuade, of poetry to pleaſe, 
and of hiſtory to inſtruct by the recital of true events. 
The ſtyle of each muſt be adapted to produce the intended 
& Purpoſe, not only of the writer of any particular oration, 
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poem, or a but of oratory, poetry, and hiſtory in gene. mir 
ral. -Any compoſition, arrogating either of theſe names, WW acti 
but aſſuming ornaments foreign to its nature, is faulty. It wit! 
| may be popular from faſhion, perſonal influence, and caprice, de 
but it will not deſcend to poſterity; becauſe it is inconſit. then 
ent with thoſe rules, which have been long and univerſa'ly ed! 
eſtabliſned, and which have been thus eſtabliſhed, for no o. MF We 
ther reaſon but becauſe they were found agreeable to the con. MT turn 
5 ſtitution of the human mind, and belt adapted to produce i Nar 
on it a powerful effect. crit. 
I be diction of oratory ſhould be nervous, pointed, impe. mitt 
| tuous, and adorned with every embelliſhment which rhetoric ber 
has invented. Poetry admits a ſtyle made up of grace = 71 
2 2 ornament, natural and artificial, may find a place ii tiful 
But ĩt is not fo with hiſtory; for the purpoſe of hiſto. not 
1 5 is truth, and truth requires no more than; to be fairly, WF as t 
T openly, and unaffectedly exhibited. If then the embellifh. wor 
lf ments appropriated to poetry and eloquence are borrowed WM coni 
by the hiftorian, though his work may delight a vitiated Wt on | 
taſte, he muſt not be recommended as a model. Hiſtory judge 
| ſhould indeed poſſeſs a dignity ; but it ſhould ariſe, ike w \V 
the majeſty of Grecian architecture, from the limpheity of WT © hi 
its ornaments. = toric 
No good rule is cofurported by a $92" And the reaſon I 
vehy hiſtory admits not a profuſion of embelliſhment is, that the : 
ſuch embelliſhment cannot be applied without an obvious ty ar 
appearance of art ; but the appearance of art tends to call ¶ be w 
in queſtion the hiſtorian s veracity, his primary and indi- ted 7 
penſable excellence. The mind is naturally ſuſpicious, and <leva 
where it finds art in one inſtance, it will expect that it exiſts maje 
in another, and is not ſeen, only becauſe it is concealed with little 
more ſubtilty. _ 1 
Livy and Tacitus, excellent as they are in general, "ORD been mina 
convicted of deviating into poetry; and there are many pal. dent 
ſages in both of them, which, if you attend to the accentu been 
and not the ſyllabic quantity, may be ſcanned like hexameter Pleaſ 
[ verſes. The language and thoughts in Livy's deſeriptions at write 
1 often highly poetical; as, to mention, for inſtance, one part” Wt Senu 
| cular paſſage, the celebrated account of the combats of the that 
| FHoratii and 1 But this muſt be ſaid in the defence 
WR 
1 
x > 
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of both, that they are tranſported by the warmth of their 


minds, when they are deſcribing a very intereſting tranſ- 
action, and that, for the moſt part, their narrative proceeds 
With all the dignity and ſimplicity of a correct taſte. Their 
RE deviations into poetry, though not ſtrictly defenfible, yet, as 
WE they appear to be the genuine effects of their feelings excit- 
ed by extraordinary occaſions, are really not diſpleafing. 
we can bear.a few occaſional flaſhes ; but our eyes would 
turn away with pain from a long and continued glare. 
Names muſt not overpower the authority of reaſon and juſt 
= criticiſm z and if Herodotus, or Livy, or Tacitus, have ad- 
WE mitted ornaments inconſiſtent either in their nature or num- 
ber with an unaffected fimplicity, they are ſo far faulty. 


The aſſertion that unaffected ſimplicity is the molt beau- 


WT tiful grace of the hiſtorichl ſtile, and that the diction ſhould 
not be ſuch, either in the conſtruction or ſelection of words, 
BZ as to allure the attention of the reader from the facts to the 
words, from the hero to the writer, though it is perfectly 
= conſiſtent with my own opinion, does not rely for ſupport. 
en my judgment alone, but is fully confirmed by the beſt 

W judges of antiquity. 5 | 8 


With theſe ideas then in our minds, we will take a view 


of hiſtory as it appears at preſent in the hands of recent hiſ- 
torians, who have boldly claimed and received the palm. 


It is generally agreed among learned critics, that ſome of 


che moſt popularhiſtorians of France have violated the gravi- 
ty and dignity of the hiſtoric page, by perpetual attempts to 

be witty. When the reader takes up the hiſtory of a celebra- 
ted age and a renowned king, his mind is in a tone to admit 
elevated ideas, and ſuch as are conſiſtent with ſo noble and 
majeſtie a ſubject. And though his imagination may be a 
little diverted, his taſte and judgment are offended at find- 
ing, in the place of manly reflections, every paragraph ter- 
minating with the pert witticiſm of an epigram. It is evi- 
dent that ſuch works may afford pleaſure, becauſe many have 
been pleaſed with them; but it is equally certain, that the 
pleaſure is not ſuch as reſults from legitimate hiſtory, The 
Vriter evidently labours to diſplay himſelf and his own in- 
W genuity ; but it is one great ſecret in the art of writing, 
that the writer ſhould keep himſelf out of ſight, and cauſe 
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the ideas which he means to convey, fully to engroſs te 


* 


readers attention. They cannot indeed otherwiſe produce 


their proper effect. If chere are any readers, who chuſe t 


have their writer preſent to their view, rather than the ma. 
ter which he writes, they may be ſaid to reſemble tho 


ſpeQators who go to the theatre rather to ſee and hear a fl. 


vourite actor, than to attend to the perſons of the drama, | 


is not Shakeſpeare's Hamlet or Lear whom they admir, iſ E] 
but ſome name which ſtands in rubic characters on the wal 


and in the play- bills. 


But let us confine our preſent remarks to the hiſtoricd 


taſte, which has of late prevailed in our own country. It 
certainly better than the French taſte ; but, if we my 


judge by the reception of one or two works out of ſeverl, 
it is by no means perfect. The hiſtorian of Charles the 
Fifth poſſeſſes ſo many excellencies, that it is almoſt facril. 

_ - ious to detract from his merit. But no writer is pe. 
fect; and I doubt not, from the opinion I entertain of hi 
taſte and candour, that he will confeſs, when the ardcur di 


_ compoſition is abated, that his ſtyle has deviated from thi 
-hiftorical to the declamatory. He relates the councils x 
well as the wars of nations with all the vehemence of a De. 
moſthenes, and the rapid eloquence of a Ciceronian Phily. 


pic. The ſtyle is glowing and animated in a high degre; 


but does nature dictate, that a long and diffuſe Uiffertation 


on ſuch ſubjects as the feudal ſtate, or on others equal 


. diſpaſſionate in themſelves, ſhould be treated in a {yl 
- which would become an orator in the a& of ling hi 


| fluggiſh countrymen to repel an invader? I wall not enter 


into an inquiry, whether ſuch long diſſertations legitimate) 


belong to hiſtory or to another ſpecies of compoſition, [ 
believe they might more properly be claſſed under the name 


of Political Diſſertations. They find no place in the purer 
models of antiquity ; and the reader has certainly a rigit 


to complain, when they occupy a diſproportionate part of 


a work, and appear in the place of facts, on which he migit 


make his own reflections. But the fire and vis vivida, or 
the life and the ſpirit which is diffuſed over this reſpectable 
| writer's page, induces us to forget a while the rules preſcrib 


cd. N the * of criticiſm. What 3 he feems !9 


* 
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; have DE Te Demoſthenes his model, 11984 of Livy or He- | 


WE. dotus, yet ſurely what bears any reſemblance to the ſpi- 
nit of that noble Athenian, cannot fail to delight and im- 
B prove. And it ought to be remembered, to the honour of 
mis writer, that he has not made his hiſtory the vehicle of 
ay opinions deſtructive of the civil or religzons ſyſtems of 
; 2 his country. 

It would be happy if this projle Sho be ended to. all 
our hiſtorians z but there has appeared a hiſtory, the faults 
of whoſe ſtyle ſhould have paſſed unnoticed, if the matter 
had been leſs reprehenſible. The ſtyle dſplays not the ho- 
BE net warmth of a Robertſon, but appears with an air of ſoft 
and ſubtle infinuation, better adapted to introduce a lurk- 
Hl ing poiſon, The words are well choſen ; but the colloca- 
tion of them is feeble and effeminate, though painfully ela- 
BE bor-te and affected. Idle epithets abound, which, while 
|: they load and weary the ear, add little to the meaning, and 


leſs to the force of the period which they were intended to 


adorn. There is a diſguſting affectation of faſtidious de- 
W licacy. There is alſo a tedious ſameneſs in the ſtyle, which 
BW renders the reading a toll, and which will gradually confign 
W the work to its peaceful ſhelf, as ſoon as the faſhionable _ 
world ſhall have found another idol; which indeed cannot 

be a diſtant event, ſince variety 18 eſſential to its enjoyments; 
and great books, though written by a man of . and 
an infidel, are ſtill great evils. 8 2 
= The very weak, inſolent, and FT” VS manner in which. 
W this writer anſwered one of his opponents, leaves his readers 
to conclude, that his philoſophy has more in it of oſtentati- 

on than reality. The whole work, indeed, exhibits marks 
ol exceſſive vanity and conceit. But, ſuch as it is, the learn- 
ing and the labour diſplayed in it ſhould have ſecured my 
5 reſpect, had it not inſolently and wickedly laboured to ex- 
terminate the laſt remains of morality and religion from this 
country. It furniſhes arguments for the ignorant and vici- 
& ous in their diſputing aſſemblies, and thus indirectly tends 
to ſap the foundation of human happineſs and of civil go- 
vernment. For though the more learned and the better 


: | 5 of the community Gipule the weak and vain and wick 
Ole 1. 
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ed attempt, yet it muſt be remembered, that the majority 
conſiſts of the fooliſh and the profligate. 

It was a mean ſubterfuge to make hiſtory the oblique 

channel of theological infidelity. An ingenuous young ma 

takes up the book, from the landable motive of 1mprovin 
his mind with hiſtorical knowledge. But, as he reads, he fing WA 
himſelf corrupted, and is cheated into irreligion and liber. 

tiniſm. The Author, like others of his claſs, meant little Ml 

more than to acquire diſtinction by alarming mankind with 

an attack of what they have been taught to hold dear an 
ſacred. But though vanity is indiſputably the motive; the 
conſequences are no leſs malignant than if the work hal 

origipated in malice. _ Sf TRE AD WOE © 129 
How much better would writers conſult their own com. 

fort in the evil day, on the bed of ſickneſs, and at the hour 

of death, if they would adopt the humility of the Chriſtian, 
and aim at no other diſtinction than the eſteem and applauſe 
of the worthy ! But ſuch is the vanity of man's heart, that 
he is willing to reſign, for the ſake of an imaginary life 
of fame, all thoſe hopes of a real and happy immortality, 
which a belief in chriſtianity ſo comfortably teaches us to 
entertain. e 55 
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No. XXIV; ON THE MANNER OF WRITING VOYAGES 
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II is obſerved by thoſe deciſive critics the bookſellers, 
who judge of the merit of a book by the criterion of its 
ſale; that few books have ſucceeded better of late than voya- 
ges and travels. As that which ſucceeds is productive cf 
gain, every ſuperſicial ſtripling, who takes a trip, takes alſo 
Notes as he goes along ; and, when he returns, puts them 
into a bookſeller's hands to be furbiſhed up, and ſwelled 
to a marketable ſize; and then out ſkips a brace of volumes, 
This, it mutt be confeſſed, is an ingenious method of mak- 
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ing a journey pay its own expences. | 
It is not uncommon for Criticiſm to employ herſelf in 
pointing out the end or purpoſe of any ſpecies of writing 


. 24 
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or writers; as, for inſtance, the end of poetry, which 


| : is to pleaſe, and of hiſtory, which is to inſtruct. Now, 
Vithout any great theoretical ſkill, and without peruſing a 


page of Ariſtotle, it is very clear that the end of the greater 
part of writings and writers is the copy-money, What it 


5 ſell, is often the firſt object; not what is conformable 
io the eternal laws of truth and propriety, nor what 
vill moſt eſſentially promote the intereſt of human Wa 
WS ture. | N 2 - | 


To pleaſe is certainly a very valuable end. He who pleaſcs 


WT innocently has performed his taſk well; but here, it ſeems, 
lues the difficulty. In order to pleaſe the vulgar mind, it 18 
bound neceſſary, through the dearth of genius, to introduce 
BS licentious ideas, and to ſtrike at ſome of the outworks of 
religion and morality. me 


The voyages to the South Seas are, indeed, in their de- 


HW ſign, of a kind very ſuperior to thoſe which I mean to 
WE cenſure. They do honour to the rei 
W undertaken, They exhibit human nature in new lights, 


gn in which they were 


and furniſh abundant matter for philoſophical reflection. 


They are to the curious mind of man moſt delightfully 

entertaining; but the firſt writer of them fell into a lamen- 
= table error. Inſtead of relating the events, and leaving the 
reader to comment on them, he not only makes the comments 
= himſelf, but makes ſuch comments as tend to invalidate ſome _ 
of the moſt comfortable articles in the creed of his country- 
men. Every reader was aſtoniſhed when he found a Hawkeſ- 
worth, who had ſupported virtue and religion with peculiar 
energy of diction and of ſentiment, adventuring at laſt to 
call in queſtion a particular providence. Every reader was 
E allo aſtoniſhed at ſome looſe deſcriptions, It is very certain 
that we might have been informed of ſome remarkable fea- 
W tures in the Otaheitean character, if the indelicate and 


4 corruptingrepreſentations had been totally omitted. But who 


3233 Rowlett 1d os 


can wonder at what was written, when a Sandwich was the 


patron? 8 1 55 
But let us paſs from Hawkeſworth to Sterne. Who has 
read the exquiſite touches of nature and ſenſibility in Sterne's 


(1. be * 0 70 ; . 
| pentimental Journey, without feeling his nerves vibrate 


Vith every tender emotion? Sterne has ſhewn what im- 


112 
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portant effects may be produced by a true ſimplicity of ſtyle, 
and a faithful adherence to nature. I wiſh it were poſſble 
to give him the praiſe of morality as well as of genius ; but 
the poiſon he conveys is ſubtle, and the more dangerous 28 
it is palatable. I believe no young mind ever peruſed his 
books without finding thoſe paſſions rouſed and inflamed, 
Which, after all that the novelift can advance in their fa. 
vour, are the copious ſources of all human miſery, Many 
a connection, begun with the fine ſentimentality which 
Sterne has recommended and increaſed, has terminated in 
_ diſeaſe, infamy, want, madneſs, ſuicide, and a gibbet. Eve 
_ writer, whatever may be the weakneſs and folly of his own 
life, ſhould take the ſide of virtue in his public writings, and 
endeavour to reſtrain the irregularity of thoſe affections, 
which, under every reftraint are full capeble of producin 
more evil than any other cauſe throughout the whole ſyſtem 
of human affairs. It is our reaſon, which wants all the aids 
_ which art can beſtow. Our paſſions, without the ftimulus 
of licentious or indulgent principles, will have ſtrength ſuf. 
fictent to produce as much, and more than nature has in- 
JJ... m —8 
Much of Sterne's Journey is certainly founded on fiction; 
Put it has nevertheleſs afforded a model to ſome of thoſe 
who hare pretended to relate nothing but the truth. His 
ſentimental and exceſſive ſenſibility was found ſo engaging, 
that moſt of the ſubſequent authors of travels have been indu- 
ced to interweave into the body of their work an amorous 
Epiſode. We have been made acquainted with the embon- 
Point of a ſervant at an inn, or rather at a hedge ale-houſe, 
and the parting pangs of the ſmitten traveller and his Dul- 
einea del Toboſo have been recorded in London for our edi- 
fication. The authors might poſſibly have been involved 
in a low and criminal amour, or have paid attention to a 
Madame de Blot, or a Madame d' Urſay; but why inform 
kheir readers of their gallantry, unleſs they mean to attract 
attention by inflaming thoſe combultible paſſions, which, 
in youthful hearts, catch fire like tinder, at a ſpark ? The 


book however will be pretty ſure to ſell, and therefore wil 


be encouraged by the modern Mzecenates © _ 
Nothing is more eaſy than to diſplay that kind of wit, 


held ſacred; and it was not difficult for him, who pan- 
ted for diſtinction only, to obtain it by burning the tem- 


ple of Diana. | 
the travellers of late years, on the Chriſtian religion. The 
parent. All religion is indirectly ſtigmatiſed as weak ſu- 


faneneſs in ſome of our moſt popular travek, and thoſe le- 


facred laws, and by the Britiſh laws, and which Britiſh vir- 
tue has not yet generally admitted. 5 
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require fewer of theſe or of any arts to render them enter- 
taining than any. other writings. Every man of ſenſe and 


racteriſtic and ſingular circumſtances which cannot fail to 


in order to render the narrative alluring. If any thing oc- 


WE curs, injurious to the morals or the political principles of 
, 8 


many travellers : it is the charming licentionſneſs of a fo- 


the dark in many particulars ; but the prohibition of pub- 


: tanical auſterity. e 5 FVV 
| With reſpect to the contents of ſome books of travels, 


ſpecies of literary fraud, when their authors fill them with 
long hiſtorical accounts, which every man might have col- 
lected at his own fire fide, as well as at Venice or at Naples. 
And I own J was once greatly cheated in finding a very 
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which conſiſts in obſcurity and in blaſphemy. He cannot | 
fail to attract notice, who attacks opinions which are 


A few arrows have therefore been obliquely thrown, by 
maſque is the ridicule of popery ; but the maſque is tranſ- 
perſtition. Seriptural phraſes are ufed with wanton pro- 
vities and vices gently palliated, which are forbidden by the 

I really cannot help thinking, that voyages and travels 
obſervation mult ſee, as he paſſes through a foreign country, 
in every town and village into which he enters, fome cha- 
pleaſe in the recital. Truth only requiresto be repreſented, 
one's own country, it ought to be either votally ſuppreſſed, 
or repreſented with concomitant cenſure. I have obſerved 
one favourite topic of the converſation as well as writing of 
reign Sabbath. They repreſent their country as much in 
lic diverſions on a Sunday they conſider as paſt all endurance, 


as impolitic, and as a relique of Britiſh barbariſm, or puri- 


which have been well received, I cannot help thinking it a 
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tedious treatiſe on the conſumption in a book of travels, 
where the title-page led me to expect a large fund of informa· 
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tion on ſubjecte relative, to the manners and nya of a fo 
reign country. 

Travellers have often been VEN cafe” for enumeratin g what 
are called trifling occurrences. I think the cenſure is un. 
juſt. Trifling occurrences are often very amuſing, If, 
indeed, they were only amuſing, and took up the room of 
other valuable matter, the cenſure might be well-founded : 
but they lead to very important ſpeculations, | They ſug. 
gelt hints; and hints, to a fertile mind, are more accepts. 
ble than formal diſcourſes, becauſe they lead the mind to 
exert its own activity. IJ own I am pleaſed when the t-4. 


No. 
peo 


whi 


C N 


veller ſpeaks in the firſt perſon, and conducts us from ihn the 
to inn, and town to town, with all the familiarity of an old 5 phi 
acquaintance. Every thing which concerns him interei; = | 
us. We feel as he did in all his inconveniences and Ciffreſiez, WE cies 
and derive, from the whole account of ſmall particulars, as Affe 
well as great, a N valuable ſnhare and ſbecies ot experi- po] 


Quoc.” 5 is 2 
The ſtyle of voyages 2 travels ſhould be FRE imple, 
perſpicuous, and unaffected. I think they ſeldom appear de 


to great advantage, but when written in the words of the = far 
traveller or voyager, at the very time at which the circum- 1 lan 
ſtances which he relates occurred. They have then the wh 
native hue and complexion of truth, which ſeldom fails to lig 
attach the mind when clearly preſented to its view. It ws 
therefore a want of judgment and of juſtice, which cauſed WE © 
the writing of Cook's Voyages to be given to Hawkeſ - Ne 
worth. Hawkeſworth, it is reported, gained ſeveral thou- 
ſand pounds by thoſe materials which poor Cook had gone 
round the world to collect, and to relate which, as it after- WE 
wards appeared, he was well able. The publics it is well Y 25 
remembered, received Cook's narrative much more favour- 
ably than the impertinent philoſophy of Hawkeſworth. A Y 
When the information is ſo new and curious, as to confine = 
attention by the force of its own attractions, the mind muſt 1 ny 
nauſeate obtruded ſuperfluity. re 
When voyages and travels are Gee 5 thoſe faults = hz 
which I have endeavoured to point out, they are capable of W 


affording a very high and a very pure delight. I know of 
no books of amuſement whatever ſo well adapted to young 
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people. They ſatisfy that eager thirſt after knowledge, | 


abich i is found very ſtrong at a boyiſh age, and they con- 
tain nothing which can corrupt their imaginations. They 


intereſt, the mind as much as a novel; but, inſtead of ren- 


dering it effeminate and debauched, they make it uſefully 


= inquiſitive, and furniſh it with matter for reflection. Any 
book which innocently delights the young mind, is, at the 
ſame time, much more improving than the beſt books writ- 

ten too profoundly or too ſeriouſly to be capable of attract- 


ing his attention. Anfon's Voyage, for inſtance, will con- 


tribute more to call forth genius, and open the bloſſoms of 


the mind, than a dull didactic treatiſe of the moſt nevus 


= pluloſop her. 

Tt is then an uſeful attempt to ber to b cheat a ſpe- 
cies of books, which are capable of doing much good, and 
affording much pleaſure, from thoſe evils, which a defire of 
popularity and of gain has often admitted into them. What 


is already publiſhed cannot indeed be recalled ; but it may 
poſſibly be uſeful to ſuggeſt to ſucceeding writers in this 
department, that they will then only deſerve the eſteem and 


favour of their countrymen, when they import from foreign 


lands the improvements which they find in them, and not 
when they introduce additions to that folly, vice, and irre- 


ligion, which abound 1 in all countries without” importation. | 


ry 


No. XXV. ox THE FOLLY OF BEING ANXIOUSLY cu- 
RIOUS TO ENQUIRE WHAT 1S SAID OF US IN ou 


ABSENCE. 


7 — 7 8 
_ ——____ 


— — _ —— 
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_ HE beſt Aifp bead han: uſually the 1 ſenfibility, : 


They have "alſo that dehcate regard for reputation 


which renders them ſorely afflicted by the attacks of calum- 
ny. It is not an unreaſonable and exceſſive ſelf-love, but a 


regard to that, without which a feeling mind cannot be 


happy, which renders many of us attentive to every word ; 


which is whiſpered of us in our abſence. 


From whatever motive it ariſes, an anxious curioſity to 
know the reports concerning ourſelves, is an infallible cauſe 
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eonverſation, will be mifrepreſented. He, who ſolicitouſſy 
enquires what is ſaid of him; ide 
which will render him uneaſy. Hie uneaſineſs will be in- dut 


of much uneaſineſs. No virtue, no prudenee, no caution, aad 
no generoſity, can preſerve us from miſrepreſentation. Or vVere 
conduct muſt be miſunderſtood by weak intellects, and by ofen 
_ thoſe who fee only a part of it, and haftily form a judg. reſes 
ment of the whole. Every man of eminence has thoſe in we 
his vicinity who hate, who envy, and who affect to deſpiſe quill 
him. Theſe will ſee his actions with a jaundiced eye, and al in 
will repreſent them to others in the colours in which them- of p 
ſelves behold them. Many from careleſſneſs, wantonneſs, a m 
or from a deſire to entertain their company, are inclined to dy 
ſport with reſpectable characters, and love to diſplay their tem 
ingenuty by the invention of a ſcandalous rar hz and, 
renders a man more agreeable in many companies than his ſpor 
poſſeſſing a fund of delicious anecdotes. Calumny is a kind 3 
of falt which, more a than wit, ſeaſons the feaſt of H 


| converſation. 29 und 


It is certain, then, that from Wet, wantonneſs, or 
maktvbletice, a man,. whoſe merit renders him a topic of 


ertainly hear ſomething tior 


creaſed, when he finds the poiſoned arrow is ſhot in the {8 whi 


dark; ſo that no abilities can repel the blow, and no inno- cau 
_eence ſhield him from the aſſailant. Open attacks can be | 


openly oppoſed ; but the obſcure inſinuation proceeds with- wh 


out the poſſibility of reſiſtance, like the worm, which pene- dep 
trates the ſhip that has withitood the cannon. It is better | van 


therefore not to be too anxious to diſcover attacks, which, 


when diſcovered, add to our torment, but cannot be ſuc- | fati 


| ceſsfully reſiſted. on 
Indeed, we are apt to bel upon theſe occaſions more . wit 
acutely thas we ought. We are told by a menial ſervant, wh 
or ſome other of our ſpies, that a perſon, whom we eſteem- | and 
ed our friend, has ſpoken llightingly of us, made a joke tur 
upon us, or Pry a ſevere reflection. Immediately on hear- 18 t 
ing the information, our blood boils within us. The indig- m1] 


nity, we imagine, calls for our warmeſt reſentment. Our 


friend is diſcarded, or ſuſpected, as a treacherous wr etch, fin 


unworthy of our hives and confidence. This haſty ebulli- 18. 


tion was reſentment is, I am ready to — very natural ul 


5 rr 1 


1 and ſo are many other diſorders of the paſſions. But, if we 


reſentments may not only be too violent, but cauſeleſs; for 


6⁸;à⁵18uu%ñSI]ͤ w. tr 


4 | were to ſtudy the caſe, and acquire a right idea of the ways 
of men in ſociety, we ſhould nnd that in ſuch inſtances our 


ve ſhould recollect that a man, without abſolutely relin- 
E quiſhing his principles, is often inclined, from the incident- 
al influence of temper, of levity, of frolic, of intemperance, | 
of precipitation to ſpeak inconſiſtently with them, and in 
a manner which the general tenour of his conduct uniform- 
BY contradicts, We ſhould alſo recollect, that belides this 
| temporary variableneſs of the mind, the tongue is unruly, 
and, when the ſpirits or the paſſions : are high, utters almoit 
ſpontaneouſly what the mind, which ought to hold the bri- 
dle, would, in more deliberate moments, willingly reſtrain, 
F we reflect upon theſe things, and upon what has fallen 
under our experience, we may perhaps difcover that even 
real and worthy friends may ſpeak unkindly of us, without 
any deſign to hurt us, or to violate the bonds'of friendſhip. 
It 18 the infirmity of human nature which cauſes uninten- 
tional lapſes in the duties of friendſhip, as well as in all other 
duties. By too eagerly liſtening to the caiual centure | 
whiſpered in a careleſs manner, we encreale the evil, and 
cauſe a rupture where no offence was intended, 
A man who is conſtantly ſolicitous to hear the reports 
which are raiſed of him, of his family, and of his conduct, 
depends, in a great meaſure, for happineſs, upon his ſer- 
vants; upon thoſe, whoſe ideas are narrow, and whoſe hearts 
too often ungrateful ; ho e ee a part of a conver- 
ſation, and ſupply the reſt, when they repeat it, by inventi- 
on ; who love to entertain their viſitors and Deuaintance. 
with the private affairs of the houſe in which they live, and 
who are apt to blackey the characters of their ſupporters 
and protectors, in en Fa for a reprimand, or from the na- 
tural malignity of a bad heart. The tongue, ſaid Juvenal, 
is the worſt part of a bad ſervant. But the maſter of a fa- 
mily, who is always endeavouring to collect what is uttered 
by his humble friends, as ſervants have been called, will 
bad himſelf ſubject to perpetual mortification. And it 
13 2 eireumftance which renders his ſolicitude peculiarly 
ubwiſe, that, after all ay idle I ories which their garrulity 
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or reſentment may lead them to propagate, they may be as 
good ſervants as any others he might engage in their room, 
or as human nature, in its uncultivated itate, 1 is found in ge- 
neral to afford. Their fooliſh words, once uttered, vanih 
Into air; and they return to their duties, and probably will 
lerve their makers as uſefully, aud as faithfully as if nothing 
had been ſaid in their angry or unthinking moments. 80 
little meaning and weight are there in the words of the 
weak andthe paſſionate, and ſo inconſiſtent is it with wiidom 
to liſten to that tale, which, while it ſinks into the mind of 
him who hears that he is the ſubjectof it, pallet over the minds 
of others, as the ſhadow over the earth. Suppoſing it 
however to be noticed, remembered, and even capable of 
doing him an injury, yet he can only make it more mil. 
chievous by paying attention to 8. and by giving it an im- 
Pune not its OWN. | 

It will conduce in a peculiar manner, to the peace of al 
_ perſons who ſuperintend large families, or large numbers of 
_ aſſiſtants, or of ſubordinate claſſes ; ſuch as the governors; 
of ſchools and colleges, the generals of armies, the employ- 
ers of manufacturers, and many others in fimilar ſituations, 
if they can habituate themſelves to diſregard thoſe calum- 
nies which will certainly be poured upon them, though they 
ſhould be far from meriting the leaſt degree of ill treatment, 
Their hearts will indeed be often wrung with grief, if they 
are ſenſible of every ill- natured whiſper which makes its 
way, like the worm in the earth, and may at laſt corrode tlie 
worthieſt boſom, if the breaſt- plate of reaſon is not previ- 
vuſly applied. Whoever has many individuals under his 
direction, is expoſed to the malice of them all; and, as diſ- 
- poſitions and tempers are often diametrically. oppolite, he 
can ſcarcely fail to offend as many as he pleaſes : for the 
very conduct which pleaſes one party will give offence to 
the other. Friends as well as enemies, are liable to ill-hu- 
mour and caprice; and every poiſoned arrow is levelled at the 
ſuperintendant, as at a conſpicuous mark. A man, who has | 
many perſons under him, muſt not only not go in ſearch of 
the darts which are thrown at him, but, even when he cannot 
avoid ſceing them, mult let them waſte their force unregard- 


ed. If he adopts not this conduet, his life will be a . 
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al torment, and may poſſibly terminate in that which is the 
frequent death of good men, a broken heart, 
Perhaps we might be leſs inclined to enquire what is ſaid 
of us in our abſence, and leſs affected with it when diſco- 
vered, if we conſidered how freely we ourſelves are apt to 


ſpeak even of thoſe we love. We cenſure and we ridicule 
= others, in the gaiety and thoughtleſſneſs of converſation, and 


what we have ſaid make fo little impreſſion upon ourſelves _ 
that we forget it; and in the next hour probably ſpeak. 

with honour of the ſame perſons, and then, and on all occa- 

ſions, would be ready to ſerve them. Beware of the man, 
fſays Horace, who backbites his friend, or who defends him 
EZ not when attacked by others. But ſuch is his nature, that, 
in a fit of levity, a man will ſpeak of another, and hear him 
= ſpoken of in ſuch terms, as in his ſerious moments he would 
deeply reſent. Let any man aſk himſelf, whether he has not 
often ſaid ſuch things of others, without meaning to injure 
them, or ever thinking ſeriouſly of what he was ſaying, as 


if he were to hear that they were ſaid of himſelf, in any 


manner whatever, he would warmly retaliate ? Let him then, 
when he finds he has been careleſsly cenſured, endeavour to 
ſee the cafe in the ſame light in which he faw it when he 
carelefly cenſured others. Indeed, it muſt be allowed, that 
a man of ſenſibility and honour cannot take too much pains 
to vindicate his character from any open and direct calum- 
ny; but the ſame ſpirit which leads him to that manly 
conduct, will induce him to leave the dirty dealers in ſcandal 
to themſelves, and to the miſery of their mean occupation, 
Though a delicate regard for charaQer 1s virtuous and 
rational, yet it is really true, that we commonly eſtimate our 
own value among others much higher than it is eſtimated 
by them. What is ſaid of us, ſeldom finks ſo deeply in their 
minds, as, from a vain idea of our own importance, we are 
apt to imagine. We are occaſionally talked of, it may be, 
in the courſe of common converſation, and ſerve for topics, 


together with the weather, the wind, and the news of the _ 


day; but he who thinks that he is the conſtant object of 
his neighbour's accurate and cloſe inſpection, is ignorant 
of human nature. Man's chief object of attention is him- 


ſelf; and though, to fill an idle hour, he may talk of others, 
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it is careleſly and indifferently ; and whether- he ſpeaks in 
_ Praiſe or diſpraiſe, he often means neither to ſerve nor to 
injure. From ſuppoſing ourſelves of more conſequence 
with others than we are, we ſuſpe& that they are conver. 
fing about us, when they really think not of us; and, when 
they are known by us to have ſpoken unkindly or contemy. 
tuouſly, we immediately conſider them as declared enemics, 
Our ſuſpicions ars awakened when led to entertain bad opi. 
nions of mankind, and our good-humour is ſoured for ever. 
But good-humour,” ſays an elegant writer, “is the 
falt which gives a ſeaſoning. to the fealt of life; and 
„ which, if it be wanting, renders the feaſt incomplete 
„Many capſes contribute to impair this amiable quality, 
„but nothing, perhaps, more than bad opinions of man. 
© kind.” To avoid bad opinions of mankind much of their 
ill deeds and ill ſayings muſt be attributed to thoughtleſ. 
neſs, and not to malignity alone; we muſt not aws ays be 
on the watch to hear what is ſaid againſt us in an unguarded 
hour; we muſt be humble, and conſider whether we do 
not treat others juſt as we complain of being treated by 
them, and, whilewe complain of mankind, whether ourſelves, 
and the diſpoſitions which we entertain, do not furniſh 
_:fome of the juſteſt cauſes of the complaint. Upon the whole, 
let it be our firſt object to do our duty, and not to be 


- very anxious about any cenſure but that of conſcience. 


Let the weak and the 1l|-natured enjoy the poor pleaſure 
of whiſpering calumny and detraction, and let the man 0: 
ſenſe and ſpirit diſplay the wiſdom and dignity of diſregard- 
ing them. The dog bays the moon, but the moon ſtil 

mines on in all its beautiful ſerenity and luſtre, and move 

in its orbit with undiſturbed regularity. 1 

The ſcriptures, among all their other recommendation 
abound with paſſages which finely pourtray the human heart. 

I will cite one paſſage, which is very oppoſite to the ſubject 

of this paper: Take no heed to all words that are {pok- 

en, leſt thou hear thy ſervant curſe thee. For oftentimes 

e alſo, thine own heart knoweth, that thou thyſelf likewile 

&« haſt curſed others. Biſhop Hurd has an excellent ſer 

mon on this text, the peruſal of which uggeFes many of the 

e oblervations. 
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No. XXVI. on THE EFFICACY OF MORAL INSTRUC- 
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J ſeems to be tacitly agreed among men of the world, 
1 that, though books of moral inſtruction may afford plea- 
ſure to the young, or to thoſe who love books, as a connoiſ- 
ſeur loves a picture, or a virtuoſo his medals, yet they are 
really of little utility in thg actual conduct of life. They 
aſſert, that a few practical and artful maxims, collected 
from an actual intercourſe with the living world, will be 
more ſerviceable than all the wiſdom of the moralphiloſopher. 

It is very certain, that a knowledge of the world, as it is 
called, will teach ſuch a kind of wiſdom as will tend to ad- 
vance intereſt, and procure connections; but ſtill I muſt. 
maintain, that in itſelf, and uncontrolled by moral princi- 
ples, it is a deſpicable kind of wiſdom; for it is always in- 
compatible with the ingenuouſneſs of a good mind. It in- 
culcates a ſubmiſſion to many meanneſſes. It renders life a 
continued ſeries of deceit; and, indeed, ſo far from eſteem- 
ing ſuch wiſdom ſuperior to that which we learn in books, I 
cannot help thinking it a more refined, and conſequently a 
more execrable ſpecies of knavery, _ „„ 

The morality of books is therefore neceſſary to give this 
ſubordinate wiſdom dignity and value. It enlarges the 
views, and induces us not to eſteem our intereſt at a higher 
rate than our conſciences and our independence. It enables 
us to join, to the alluring qualities of an inſinuating addreſs, 
| - the reſpectable ones of a manly fpirit and unſhaken integri- 

ty, He who ſets out in life with a mind untinctured with 

moral doctrine, though he may probably attain ſucceſs, can 
neither deſerve it, nor adorn it, nor enjoy it. But he who 
lets out in life with moral principles deeply fixed in his heart, 
though a deceiving and deceived world ſhould negle& him, 
will find in his heart a ſource of joy, which the world, with 
all its riches and honours, cannot beſtow. — - 
But there is another objection raiſed againſt the efficacy 
of 555 1 0 inſtruction of CE The moraliſt is accuſed 
Vol. .. 
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of requiring too much, and of preſcribing rules, and ſug. 


geſting ideas of exclence. at which human creatures can 


never arrive. With, all his pretended knowledge of the 
heart of man, he is ſaid really to be ignorant of it, and to 
derive all his conceptions concerning it from beings who 


have not yet fallen. To learn ſuch wiſdom as will be re. 
ally uſeful, they ſay, we muſt ſhut our books where pictures 
are exhibited, whoſe originals are not to be found in this 
ſublunary ſphere. The church, the porch, the lyceum, and 


the academy, furniſh only imaginary notions. If you would 
attain realities, you are obliquely referred to the brothel, 


the gaming-table, and to all the haunts of avarice, fraud, 5 
and vicious pleaſure. Theſe, they add, are the ſchools i in 
which man is deſcribed as he really exiſts; and in theſe 


the knowing part of mankind ſeek and find that wiſdom, 


which is i lought by fools in the church or in the li- 
dirary. 


It is be, that books do indeed reproſent i better 
than they are ; but it is as true, that in doing ſo, they do 


What they ought. It is their praiſe, and not their ſhame. 


They endeavour to raiſe human nature, and they ſucceed in 


: the attempt ; for, however bad the world may be, the ex- 


tremes of wickedneſs are to be found among thoſe who do 
not read, not among thoſe whohave been educated in the doc- 
trines contained i in the moral philoſophers ; and whatever ex- 


alted excellence occurs in the world, is produced by thoſe 


whoſe minds have been cultivated by moral inſtruction. 


If things were to be deſcribed by the moraliſt merely as 


they are ; if only ſuch precepts were to be given by him, 
as tend to teach the young mind how to deceive, and to 
practiſe thoſe vices which abound in the world, public dege- 
neracy and corruption would certainly increaſe to a degree 
which can hardly be conceived. Wretched indeed 1s man 
without the afliftance of a moral guide ; and wretched, aud 


even infernal would be the ſtate of ſociety, if books were. 


not continually employed in checking our precipitate courſe 


to moral degeneracy. We can hardly imagine, what an 
appearance ſociety would aſſume if books were precluded ; "Ta 
| becauſe we can never experience any thing like it in thele 


ages, when ſcarcely an individual arrives at r vith- 
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out receiving ſome inſtuction, either oral or written, prima- 


rily derived from books. 


I have heard it objected to the great Addiſon by men of 


OS 


the world, that they could not approve his writings, becauſe, | 
as they ſaid, he labours to render man what he never can be. 


more good has redounded to the Engliſh nation from the 
lucubrations of Addiſon, than from the active labours of 


any one individual, however high his ſtation and powerful 
his influence. The Spectators have been every where read 
throughout the Britiſh empire, and much of the learning 


and good qualities, which have appeared among us ſince 


their publication, have been derived from them. | No books 
are more popular, from the higheit to the loweſt orders; 


and that che Britiſh nation is not ſunk to the level of ſome 
of its neighbours, is, in a great meaſure, to be attributed to 


a book of moral inſtruction univerſally itudied, in which 


things are perhaps repreſented better than they are, and the 
comparative dignity of human nature nobly vindicated. 

It is from the erroneous idea, that very little advantage 
in the conduct of life is to be derived from books of moral 


inſtruction, that our Engliſh ſermons, which abound in the 


beſt morality, enforced in the moſt powerful manner, are al- 


moſt univerſally neglected. They are indeed bought by 


young divines for the uſe of the pulpit ; but they are lit- 
tle read in the cloſet. An unconcerned ſpectator would 
be led to ſuſpect, from ſuch a circumſtance, that moſt men 


were infincere, and that there ſubſiſted a tacit agreement 
between them to deceive and be deceived. For many a- 
mong them, who attend to and applaud a ſermon as it is 


pronounced by the preacher from the pulpit, would almo& 
bluſh to be found in their retirements with a volume of ſer- 


mons in their hands. If they really believed the matter of 


ſermons, it is of fo very intereſting a nature, that. they muſt 
be tempted to read them with avidity ; but the ſame unfor- 
tunate idea prevails, that though the moral diſcourſe may 
lerve in its proper place to amuſe an audience, it is not ſuis 


lictently efficacious to be able to influence the conduct of 


life. It. is conſidered as a matter of form, which very good 
fort of people may attend to from motives of decency, and 
then return to their former conduct unalterd and unimproved. 
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The end which I have chiefly in view, in ſubmittin 
theſe remarks, is not only to recommend an attention to 

books and inſtructive difcourſes, but to produce, if poſſible, 

an alteration in the ſcope and object of that attention, 1 

wiſh readers to take up a book with a defire to receive from 

it moral inſtruction, and not merely literary entertainment, 

Every one of us, whatever are our improvements, is liable to 

relax in his principles, unleſs they are frequently renewed 

and ftrengthened by admonition. Fortunately for us, books 
of morality abound : and places where inſtruction is given 
in the moſt ſolemn manner, and under the moſt awful fane- 
tions, are almoſt daily opened for our reception. But, alas! 
how few of us purchaſe and peruſe a book with a fincere de- 
hre to be rendered better men ; and how many attend to 
the preacher ſolely to gratify their curioſity, and derive 

__ amuſement ! Bad indeed muſt be the book and the ſermon, 

from which any man may not, if he will, receive ſome hint, 

Which, when ſeriouſly reflected on, would lead to improve- 


ment. But our want of humility, and our idea that ſub- de 
jects which concern our worldly intereſt and pleaſure are on 
_ the only ſubjects worthy the care of a man of ſenſe, render 590 
all which the wiſeſt men have collected for our guidance ut- th 
terly abortive. 8 / ar 
What are the books which men in the exerciſe of power, de 
and men of buſineſs, chiefly regard? Such as have a ten- a 
dency to facilitate the mechanical parts of their ſeveral em- m 
ployments: poor and mean things, in compariſon with fe 
the ſublimity of objects moral - and religious. Yet all others te 
they are too apt to conſider as trifling and nonſenſical, fer- n 
ving indeed to fill up the time of thoſe who have nothing 1 
elſe to do, but not worth the notice of the man of ſenſe : 
and of the world. From ſuch modes of thinking originate 2 
narrowneſs, illiberality, and ignorance, the fruitful parents t 


of every vice which can render their poſſeſſor miſcrable, and 
be injurious to ſociety. 
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cannot help ned that the effect which a er 
work is found to produce, is the beſt criterion "of its 
merit; and that ſentiment or feeling, after all that has been 
urged by theoretical critics, is the ultimate and infallible 
touchſtone to appreciate with preciſion the works of taſte 
and genius. Theoretical criticiſm conſtitutes indeed a very 
ingenious ſpecies of writing; but before I can be really plea- 
ſed with a poem or a piece of oratory, I mult feel its excel 
lence. I may be convinced of the merit of a work by a 
ſeries of abſtruſe and metaphy fical argumentation, and yet, 
on reading it, find myſelf greatly diſappointed. There is 
indeed, in all works of true taſte and genus, ſomething of 
that elevated nature, which cannot be pointed out by verbal 
deſcription, and which can only be perceived by the vibrati- | 
ons it produces on the nervous ſyſtem. 

The inference I mean to draw from this truth 5 is, that 
they who have enjoyed the benefits of a good education, 
and improved their parts which were naturally good, may 
deſerve the praiſe of good critics, when they pronounce on 
a work, that it is good or bad, or make any particular re- 
marks on its beauties and deformities, according to their 
feelings, even though they ſhould not be able or inclined 
to give ſuch ſubtle and far fetched reaſons for their judg- 
ment, as have lately arpeared 1 in ſome very Th WEE writ- 
ings of this age. > 

Thoſe readers will not deem this ſubje& unneceſſary, who 
are informed that even Mr. Addiſon has been refuſed, in 
the preſent age, the name and the praiſe of a critic. “It 
muſt not be diſſembled, ſays Dr. Hurd, “ that criticiſm 
“was, by no means, his talent. His taſte was truly elegant; 
« but he had neither that vigour of underſtanding, nor 
« chaſtiſed philoſophical ſpirit, which are ſo eſſential to this 
character. For what concerns his criticiſm on Milton 
in particular, and as to his own proper obſervations, they 
« are for the moſt part ſo general and indeterminate, az 
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6 to afford but little inſtruction to the reader, and are not 
„ unkr equently altogether frivolous.” But Addiſon i; 
cenfured in good company, even. with Bouhours and Lon. 
ginus. 
Some men are diſtinguiſned by a 0 ſenſibility and 
a delicacy of taſte, others for an acute and logical under. 
ſtanding; thoſe are formed to excel in criticiſm, and 
theſe in philo! 'ophy. The provinces are ſeparate ; and it 
mult be allowed, that philoſophy has oftener invaded the 
province of orient; than criticiſm of philoſophy. Philo- 
ſophy may indeed derive much and valuable matter from 
philology ; but ſhe will aſſimilate it to herſelf, and the 
Whole will yet be philoſophy. She muſt allow criticiſm to 
judge by a teſt the leaſt fallible, where applied to works of 
imagination and ſentiment, the genuine feelings of improy. 
ed and cultivated nature. I would compare an abſtruſe 
philoſopher, when he conſiders the works of genius, to an 
anatomiſt, who will not pronounce a human body perfect 
und beautiful till he has examined its internal conformation; 
while the man of taſte may be ſaid to reſemble a ſen! ible 
ſpectator, who at firit ſight, and without my laborious invel. 
tigation, pronounces a figure en in its ſymmetry, Rape 
and colour. 
What then, it will be aſked, 18 criticiſm to be left 105 ever 
vague and indeterminate, and is there no ſtandard of taſte? 


I anſwer, that the feelings of the majority of men coincid- ; a 
ing for a number of years in the ſame object, conſtitutes a WF 
| Randard ſufficiently certain and uniform. Men are fo like WW + 
each other in the conſtituent principles of their minds, that Wl © 
the work which has pleaſed the greater part, during a long 
time, will pleaſe the whole, if their minds are proper Ry 
_ cultivated, and will pleaſe them for ever. And as to acci- 5 
dental differences in opinion, or deviations from this ſtand- BE 
ard, they are only the characteriſtic irregularities which 0 
attend every thing ſublunary, and do not invalidate the juſt- WW | 


neſs of the general deciſion. The perſons who entertain them 3 
are pleaſed with the error of which they are unconſcious; 3 
and, after all that has been faid with an air of importance, 


errors in matters of taſte alone are ſeldom i inſurious either 
to individuals or to ſociety. 
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In truth, I think the philoſophers arrogate too much 
when they allow none but themſelves togive ſentence on the 
merit ofa work of elegant literature. A polite and claſſical ſcho- 
lar, who has not immerſed. himſelf in the profundities of 
modern metaphyſics, is in my opinion, completely qualified 
for the office of a critic. If, after reading a book, he pro- 


nounces, from the general elfect of it on his ſentiments, that 
it is good or bad, ſolid or ſuperficial, elegant or vulgar, ſub- 


lime or low ; and if the ſentence he Pronounces is after- 


wards, or Nat already been confirmed by the public voice, . 
that ſcholar is ſo far a critic. And, indeed, ſuch criticiſm is 


far more valuable to the generality of readers, to ſerve and 


enlighten whom ought to be the Oe 8 of n writers than 


ipreuintive refinements. 


At the ſame time, I would by n no means diſt parage the 


admirable works of Ariſtotle. I have been delighted with 


the philoſophical criticiſm of many writers of North Bri- 
tain, and with the beautiful illuſtrations of ancient critics 
and philoſophers, given to the world by a Hurd and a Har- 
ris. All I mean to contend for is, that writers of this order 
ſhould not'depart from their proper ſphere, that of philoſo- 
hy; and from a kind of literary luſt of dominion, extend 


their empire over that agreeable ſort of criticiſm, which has 
delighted and improved ſo many readers, and which has 
appeared ſo (charming in the works of Logan's; Bouhours, 
and Addiſon. 

As a vindication of Addiſon, I will cite the words of his 


late penetrating biographer. Before, ſays he, „the 


profound obſervers of the preſent race repoſe too ſecurely 


j © on the conſciouſneſs of their ſuperiority to Addiſon, let 
them conſider his remarks on Ovid, in which may be 


found ſpecimens of criticiſm ſufficiently ſubtle and refin- 


ed; let. them peruſe likewiſe his Eſſay on Wit, and on the 


Plenlures of Imagination, in which he founds art on the 
baſe of nature, and draws the principle of invention from 


.« diſpoſitions inherent in the mind of man, with ſkill and 


elegance, ſuch as his contemners will not eaſily attain.” 

T1 have introduced theſe remarks with an intention to vin- 
dicate the liberty of readers and writers, who really might 
fear to oye their opinions in gael terms on the merit 
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of a work, or a paſſage of it, while their remarks, unaccom. 


panied with a formal and abſtruſe diſquifition, might be in 


danger of receiving the contemptuous epithets of frivolous 
and ſuperficial : epithets which writers, ingenious indeed, 
but too much attached to metaphyſical refinement, have 


ventured to beſtow on that ornament of letters and- of man. 


kind, the chief writer in the Spectator: an author whoſe 
5 criticiſm will tive and flouriſh, when the dry ſpeculation 
which cenſure them ſhall fall to decay, and be as if they 
had never been. 

And with reſpect to the value and utility of thoſe very 
ſubtle diſquifitions in criticiſm, which have diſtinguiſhed the 


preſent age of literature, we may perhaps colle& an idea of 


the degree in which wo ought to eſtimate them, if we attend 

to the advice of a very judicious writer. 

— » would adviſe,” & 

« jn this elegant purſuit, the ſtudy of criticiſm, to avoid 
„ ſubtle and far-fetched refinement, which, as it is for the 
* molt part adverſe to perſpicuĩty and truth, may ſerve to 

"0 make an n able ſophiſt, but never an able critic.” 


ays a great philologiſt, © a 8 
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AM not in the number of thoſe politicluis, who ell. 

L mate national good merely by extent of territory, rich- 
nefs of revenue, and commercial importance. I rather think 
that pure religion, good morals, fine taſte, ſolid literature, 


and all thoſe things which, while they contribute to elevate 


human nature, contribute alſo to render private life digniſied 
and comfortable, conſtitute that true national good, to which 
politics, war, and commerce are but ſubordinate and inſtru- 
mental. Indeed one cannot always ſay ſo much in their 
praiſe; for, after all the noiſe which they make in the world, 


they are often injurious to every thing, for which ſociety 


appears, in the eye of reaſon, to have been originally inſti· 
tuted. 


Under this conviction, I cannot but conckude; that ſuch | 


f writers as an Addiſon and a Steele have cauſed a greater 
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4 degree of national e than a Marlborough and a Wal- 
pole. They have ſucceſsfully recommended ſuch qualities 
gas adorn human nature, and ſuch as tend alſo, in their di- 
rect conſequences, to give grandeur and ſtability to empire. 
© For, in truth, it is perſonal merit and private virtue, which 
can alone preſerve a free country in a proſperous ſtate, and 
render its proſperity deſirable. How are men really the 
better for national proſperity, when as a nation grows rich, 
its morals are corrupted, mutual confidence loft, and de- 
bauchery and exceſs of all kinds, purſued wth fuch gene- 
ral and unceaſing ardour, as ſeduces the mind to a ſtate of 
abje& ſlavery and impotence? If I am born in a country 
where my mind and body are almoſt ſure to be corrupted 
by the influence of univerſal example, and my ſoul deaden- 
ed in all its nobler energies, what avails it, that the country 
extends its dominions beyond the Atlantic and the Ganges? 
It had been better for me that I had not been born, than 
Ma mor. VVVVuAnm 8 
Mäoraliſts, therefore, who have the art to convey their in- 
ſtruction ſucceſsfully, are the moſt valuable patriots, and the 
trueſt benefactors to their country. And among theſe I 
lace in the higheſt rank, becauſe of the more extenſive dif- 
Fuſion of their labours, the :ucceſsful writers of periodical 
lucubrations. 5 1 „ . 
Of theſe, the Tatler is the firſt in the order of time, who 
will claim attention. For thoſe which preceded were en- 
tirely political and controverſial, and ſoon ſunk into oblivi- 
on when the violence of party which produced them had 
ſubſided. But the general purpoſe of the Tatler, as Steele 
himſelf declares, was to expoſe the falſe arts of life, to pull 
off the diſguiſes of cunning, vanity, and oſtentation, and to 
recommend a general ſimplicity in our dreſs, diſcourſe, and 
behaviour. A book written with this purpoſe was ſure to 
ſurvive the tranſitory productions of polemic and political = 
JJ VV 
Steele has mixed politics with morality; and, indeed, 
many of the firſt papers were of ſo heterogeneous a compo- 
ſition, that while an attempt was made to pleaſe all taſtes, 
there was ſcarcely matter ſufficient in quantity of the ſame 
kind to ſatisfy any one, The introduction of news and po- 
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litical intelligence would be difapproved i in this age; but, 


at that time, they ſerved to allure common readers, ho 

. could ſcarcely, by any.other means, have been enticed 80 
give attention to fubjects of taſte and morality. | 

The papers ſoon acquired new luftre by the co-operation 


— - Addiſon. . Addiſon eclipſed Stecle ; but yet I cannot 


fufficiently admire the generoſity of Stecle, and his freedom 


from jealouſy and envy. He felt Addiſon's ſuperiority; 


but 1 it ſeems to have e: ceited no other emotions than grati. 


"5 tude and admiration. - © This wood office he performed,“ 


ſays he, ſpeaking of the aſſiſtance which Addiſon gave him, 


with ſuch force of genius, humour, wit, and learning, 


that I fared like a diſtreſſed prince who calls in a Power. 
* ful neighbour to his aid: I was undone by my auxiliary. i 


Addiſon, indeed, added gravity and dignity to the work, 
which has conferred on it a permanent value. The levity 
and the motley manner of Steele would not have entitled 


him to the attention of a ſucceeding age, though it might | 


T have: pleaſed in his own day by its novelty. . 
The general ſtate of converſation and of literary i improve- 


ment among thoſe who called themſelves gentlemen, at the 
time in which the 'Tatler was written, was low and con- 
| tempt ble. The men who from their rank, fortune, and 
appearance, claimed the title of gentlemen, affected a con- 
_ tempt for learning, and ſeemed to-confider . ignorance as a 


mark of gentility. The Tatler gradually opened their un- 


derſtandings, and furniſhed matter for improving converſa- 


tion. It not only gave them information on the particular 


£ topics on which it treated, but alſo by leading them to think 
on all that paſſed before them in a ſimilar manner, inſenſibly 
4 ſuperinduced a habit pf ingenious and philoſophical reflec- 


tion. There was no longer a neceſſity of invariably recur- 


ring to politics; a ſubject, which is in its nature contenti- 


5 Us, ww often tends to ſour the milk of human kindneſs. | 


Indeed, it is ſaid, that to divert the attention of the nation 


from political - ſubjeQs, was one principal- motive for the 


publication of the Tatler and Spectator. Whatever was the 


motive, the reſult was highy beneficial to the nation at large, 
guy 


and is felt in its influence at this hour. Steele, though he was 
| excelled by lubſequent writers, certainly deferves that ſhare 
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or fame and gratitude which is due to the firſt prejectors of | 
every important inſtitution. | 
= Addiſon, who had appeared with bel luſtre in the 
Tatler, was to ſhine again in the a rene; with ſtill bright- 
er and more permanent glory. The great charm of his 
diction, which has delighted readers of every claſs, appears 
to me to be a certain natural ſweetneſs, eaſe and delicacy, 
E which no affeQation can attain. Truths of all kinds, the 
3 ſublime and the familiar, the ſerious and the comic, are 
taught in that peculiar ſtyle, which raiſes in the mind a pla- 
© cid and equable low of emotions; that placidneſs and equa- 
bility, which are in a particular manner adapted to give 
permanency to pleaſurable ſenſation, A work which warms: 
our paſſions and hurries us on with the rapid vehemence of 
its ſtyle, may be read once or twice with pleaſure; but 
it is the more tranquil ſtyle which is molt frequently in 
uniſon with our minds, and which therefore, on the tenth 

| repetition, as Horace ſays, will afford freſh pleaſure. Ad- 
diſon rejected that levity and medley of matter, which of- 
ten appeared diſadvantageouſſy in a fingle paper of the Tat- 
ler, and uſually wrote regular treatiſes on the moſt i import 
ant and moſt intereſting ſubjects of taſte and morality. 

| Such ſubjects will never be antiquated ; but the ſtrictures 
on the dreſſes and diverſions of the times, whatever merit 
they poſſeſſed, could not have rendered the work immortal. 

| There are, indeed, in the Spedtator many papers of very 
| moderate merit; but it could pot be otherwiſe, when the 
publication was daily, and the whole number confiderably 
more than half a thouſand. Neither Addifon's other en- 
| c2gements, nor his abilities, great as they confeſſedly were, 
could have allowed him to compoſe every ſpeculation. | 
The Guardian has very properly been called a Continu- 
ation of the Spectator. Its plan and its execution are in rea- 
lity the ſame, though the editor, as Steele may be called, 
intended a little variety in the original inſtitution. The in- 
ſtruction was intended to be conveyed in the character of a 
Guardian to the Lizard family; but the deſign was by no 
means conſiſtently ſupported. The character of the 
Guardian,“ ſays a ſagacious writer, « was too narrow and 
too ſerious: N might properly enough admit both the 
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4 duties and the decencies of. life, but ſeemed not to in. 
© clude literary ſpeculations, and was in ſome degree yio. 
« lated by merriment and burleſque. What had the 
© Guardian of the Lizards to do with clubs of tall or gf 
“little men, with neſts of ants, or Strada's proluſions? 

The Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian claim the 
firſt rank among the periodical writers, not only becauſe 
they led the way, which however is a great merit, but he. 
cauſe they poſſeſs ſuperior excellence, and have rendered 
that excellence moſt diffuſive in its effect, by a popular mode 
of diſplaying it. Their example has excited ſeveral fol. 


lowers, who have obtained and deſerved a very illuſtrious 


reputation. Fern. e | 
With reſpe& to the Rambler, if I have prejudices con- 


2 


cerning it, they are all in its favour, I read it at a very 


early age with delight, and, I hope, with improvement, 
Every thing laudable and uſeful in the conduct of life is 
recommended in it, often in a new manner, and always with 
energy, and with a dignity which commands attention. 
When I conſider it with a view to its effects on the ge- 


nerality of the people, on thoſe who ſtand moſt in need of 


this mode of inſtruction, it appears greatly inferior to the 
_ eaſy and natural Spectator. Thoſe elegant and expreflive 
words derived from the Latin, which are called by commou 
readers hard words, and which abound in the Rambler, 
will prevent the greater number from entering on the peru— 
ſal. And, indeed, with all my prepoſſeſſions in favour of 
this writer, I cannot but agree with the opinion of the 
public, which has condemned in his ſtyle an affected ap- 
| pearance of pompoſity. The conſtant recurrence of ſen- 
tences in the form of what have been called triads by the 
author of Lexiphancs, is diſguſting to all readers. But! 
will remind his cenſurers, that Cicero himſelf, in ſeveral of 
his works, fatigues the ear by a cloſe of his periods almoll 
_ uniformly ſimilar. Not only the numbers, but the very words 
are frequently repeated in a few pages. I will alſo take the 
liberty to add in his defence, that the introduction of ſo 
many unuſual and well-ſounding words will gradually im- 
prove the Engliſh language, though it muſt neceſſarily cir- 
cumſcribe the writer's popularity. It ſeems, however, 3: 
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if he himſelf recognized the fault of perpetual triads in his 


ſtyle, fince they are by no means frequent in his laſt pro- 


ductions. VVV 
The Adventurer is an imitation of the Rambler. It is 


written with remarkable ſpirit, and with the benevolent 
deſign of promoting all that is good and amiable. The 
ſtories make a very conſpicuous figure in it, and tend to 
diffuſe its influence among thoſe readers, who might proba- 


bly have been deterred from reading it, had it conſiſted only 
of didactic d ſcourſes, written in a ſtyle approaching to 


the lexiphantic. Triads were greatly in faſhion when the 
Adventurer was publiſhed, and it is therefore no wonder 
that they abound 1n 1t. Great indeed are its merits in every 


view; but I cannot diſcover in the dition the {weetneis 


and the delicacy of Addiſon. Fe 


The World is written in a ſtxle different from all the pre- 
ceding. There is a certain gaiety and gentility difuſed 
over it, which gives it a peculiar grace, when conſidered on- 


ly as a book of amuſement. That it inculcates morality 


with any peculiar force, cannot he ſaid; but it gives many 
valuable inſtructions, without alſuming the ſolemn air of a 


fevere moraliſt. The World appears to me, when compared 


with the Rambler and the Adventurer, like Horace when 


compared with Juvenal, 'The philoſophy of the World is 
the philoſophy of Ariſtippus. TY Fe ON NG 


than improving; yet, under the form of irony, many uſe- 


ful truths are conveyed with great ſucceſs. There is no 


elevation of ſentiment, and no ſublime diſcourſes on religion 


and morality ; but there is a great deal of good ſenſe ex- 


preſſed with good-humoured drollery. The authors were 


by nature poſſeſſed of wit, and had acquired a very conſi- 
derable knowledge of the claſſics. The comic writers, ſuch 


as Plautus and Terence, ſeemed to have pleaſed them moſt, 
and they have rather undervalued the ſerious writers of mo- 


rality. In one part of the twenty-ſeventh paper there is 


an oblique cenſure of the Rambler. © This new-fangled 


manner of delivering our ſentiments,” ſays the Connoiſ- 
leur, “ js called writing ſound ſenſe ; and, if I find this 


Vor, I, N 


Ihe Connoiſſeur abounds in wit and a very pleaſant ſpe- 
cies of humour. The book, however, is rather diverting 
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134 | 1 A 1 No. 20, 
« mode ſeems likely to prevail, I ſhall certainly think k 
« expedient to give into it, and very ſuddenly oblige the 
% world with a Connoiſſeur ſo ſenſible, that it will be impol. 
c fible to underſtand it.“! | rs 


Exery one of theſe works is calculated to promote good 
| ſenſe and virtue; and whatever may be the defects of each 
the variety of their manners 1s well ſuited to the variety of 
_ diſpoſitions and of taſtes which occur in the maſs of man. 

kind. They have been found experimentally to improve life 
as well as converſation. And, with reſpe& to the improve. 


ment of converſation, “ nothing is ſo proper for this pur. 


poſe,“ ſays the ſolid Johnſon, in his preface to Addiſon”; 


Poems, © as the frequent publication of ſhort papers, which 


vie read not as ſtudy but amuſement. If the ſubject be 
« ſlight, the treatiſe likewiſe is ſhort. The buſy may 


« find time, and the idle may find patience,” _ 
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No. XXIX. Aa CULTIVATED MIND is NECESSARY. TO 


RENDER RETIREMENT AGREEABLE, 


" 
n 
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EW are able to bear folitude, and, though retirement 
is the oftenſible object of the greater part, yet, when 


they are enabled by ſucceſs to retire, they feel themſelves 
unhappy. Peculiar powers and elegance of mind are neceſ- 
fary to enable us to draw all our reſources from ourſelves. 
In a remote and ſolitary village, the mind mult be inter- 
_ nally active in a great degree, or it will be miſerable for 
want of employment. But in great and populous cities, 


even while it is paſſive, it will be conſtantly amuſed, It 


is impoſſible to walk the ſtreets, without finding the atten- 
tion powerfully ſolicited on every fide. Exertion is ſcarcely 
_ neceflary. Objects pour themſelves into the ſenſes, and it 


would be difficult to prevent their admittance. But, in re- 


tirement, there muſt be a ſpirit of philoſophy and a ſtore of 
learning, or elſe the fancied ſcenes of bliſs will vaniſh like 


the colours of the rainbow. | 


Poor Cowley might be ſaid to be melancholy mad; He 


langviſhed for folitude, aud wiſhed to hide himſelf in tes 


i | No. 29- A L. Ne. 133 
W ids of America. But, alas! he was not able to ſupport 
| the ſolitude of a PORN village within a few miles of the 
metropolis ! 


I lately paid a viſit to a friend, who has en 

| from the hurry of buſineſs to enjoy the ſweets of a rural re- 
tirement in the ſouth of Wales. His houſe is ſituated on 
an eminence, which commands a beautiful proſpect. At the 


bottom of his garden, which is laid out in a taſte peculiar to 
| himſelf, yet entirely conformable to nature, runs a ſmall 


river, remarkable for the ſmoothneſs of its ſurface and the 
 elearneſs of its water; but, though the houſe is perfectly 


agreeable 1 in ſituation, ſome have thought that the freſhneis 
of the air, the beauty of the ſcenery, and the filence of re- 


tirement, can by no means compenſate the want of a neigh» 


bourhood : for, to fay the truth, there 1s not a fingle houſe 

to be ſeen within a mile of the little ſolitary villa, ms Hy 

one poor cottage inhabited by his gardener. _ 
Though I was at firſt, like the reſt, much diſpoſed to 


diſapprove the ſolitude of my friend's habitation ; yet, 
when I had reſided with him a little while, and had enjoy- 


ed the calm and rational pleaſures of philoſophic eaſe, I be- 


came enthuſiaſtically fond of ſequeſtered life. It muſt, in- 


deed, be confeſſed, that Hilario poſſeſſes ſome peculiar qua- 


lities neceſſary to render ſolitude agreeable. He has a na- 
tural ſweetneſs of temper, a refined taſte for literature and 
mulic, and, at the ſame time, ſome reliſh for the com- 


mon diverſions of the country. But though he divides the 


greater part of his time in the alternate amuſements of his 
books, his harpſichord, his dogs, and his horſes, yet is he 
never ſo happy as in the enjoyment of the converſation of 
a friend, whoſe manners and ſentiments are congenial with 


his own, 


It muſt not be 8 that be FEA much of his 
pleaſure from a knowledge of botany and natural philoſo- 


phy, which he acquired in the former part of his life. His 


acquaintance with theſe ſciences enables him to make great 
improvements in the cultivation of his garden, where almoſt 
every plant, which is curious, uſeful, or beautiful, is brovght 


to its higheſt perfection. 


It {night Fee be ſuppoſed "Rae the ſecluſion of his 
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life, that he is utterly unacquainted with the living world, 
He takes care, however, to inform himſelf of the topics of 
the day, by attending to periodical publications of repute 
and authenticity; and he is allowed to make moſt perti. 
nent obſervations on the taite, manners, ard politics of the 
_ preſent times. His remarks have always this peculiar ex. 
_ cellence, derived; perhaps, from his diſtance from parties, 

that they favour of that liberal ſpirit, which marks the 

true gentleman and the citizen of the world. 

The great evil of ſolitude is, that reaſon becomes weak 

for want of exerciſe, while the powers of imagination are 
invigorated by indulgence. The gloomy ideas of Popiſh 
ſuperſtition were derived from the 8 of the monaſtery, 

Fanaticiſm and bigotry, melancholy and deſpair, have uſu- 
ally been produced in the cave and the convent. Happy 
in a mind furniſhed with ideas of every kind, Hilario is 
never at a loſs for occaſions to exert the powers of his rea- 
ſon; and can at all times divert his imagination from the 
horrors of the ſpleen, * che pleafing G Ang of lite · 
rary purſuits. 

The avocations of an u ive life ſhortened. a viſit hich 

I would gladly have protracted. I return to the engage- 
ments of the world, ſupported by the ſoothing expectation 
that a time will come, when I ſhall be able to ſpend the 
evening of life in a ſweet retreat, like that of Hilario. _ 

With a virtuous and cheerful family, with a few faithful 
and good-humoured friends, with a well-ſele&ed collection 
_ of elegant books, and with a competcney, one may enjoy 
| comforts even in the deſerted village, which the city, =o 
| all its diverſions, cannot ſupply. 


No. XXX. ON AFFECTATION OF THE VICES AND 
| 50 eren OF MEN ee * . 


1 has brequently d ed that men, | Aidingvihed by 
their genius, have, from an unſettled habit of life, from 
an affeQation of ſingularity, or from uncommon warmth ot 
e 9 en the als of pr udence, and plunged 


1. %%% . M © A Ke. 


themſelves into the miſeries of vice and diſſipation. They 
who are but lightly acquainted with the lives of our En- 
gliſh writers, can recolle& many inſtances of men of the 
brighteſt parts, whoſe lives, after an uninterrupted courſe 
of miſery, have terminated under the preſſure of want in 
the confinement of a gaol. They have been admired, and 


at the ſame time neglected ; praiſed, and at the fame time 


ſtarved. . 


As the conſequences of their imprudence are generally 


5 fatal, and generally known, a reaſonable mind would ſcarce- 


ly believe, that any ſhould be found ambitious of treading 
in their footſteps, when they err. Yet, ſuch attraction has 
the brillancy of literary reputation, that every witling, who 


pens a ſtanza, while he ſhould be engroſſing a deed, look- 
ing upon himſelf as a genius of uncommon magnitude, 
thinks it neceſſary, in order to complete his character, to 
plunge into the exceſſes of drunkenneſs and debauchery. 
When his follies have thrown him out of his profeſſion, ru- 
ined his health, and ſhut him up in a prifon, he conſoles 
himſelf with reflecting, that he ſhares the ſame fate which 


the great wits, his predeceſſors, have ſuffered before him. 
He is happy even to be wretched, with an Otway, a Dry- 
OE Sl 
This unfortunate conduct is owing to a miſtaken opinw_ 
on, too generally adopted; that vice is the mark of lauda- 


ble ſpirit, and that ſpirit is the characteriſtic of genius. 


Prudence, caution, common fenſe, are, in the idea of many, 
the concomitants of dulnefs. The phlegmatic diſpofition 
of a fool, ſay they, can guide him through life in the ſtraight 


road of prudence ; but the volatility of genius is continu- 


ally tempted to turn out of the direct path to gather flow- 
ers on the ſides, to view every pleaſing proſpect, and to 
ien new ways through unfrequented labyrinths. 
But it may be a reafonable queſtion, whether this pro- 
penſity to deviation may not be a weakneſs, rather than a 

ſuperior ſtrength of mind; whether it is not ſometimes the 
voluntary effect of pride and affeQation ; and whether it is 
not oftener cauſed by a reſtleſſneſs of conſtitution, than by a 
more energetic activity, or an acuter perception. Senſibi- 
lity of mind, and fineneſs or os are always the attend- 
OY | 


8 
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ants of true genius. Theſe, which by le conſtitute 
a good heart, when joined to a good head, naturally give 
aà greater tendency to virtue than to vice: for they are 

charmed with beauty, and diſguſted with every kind of de- 
formity. Virtue, therefore, who is amiable in the eyes cf 
her enemies, muſt have additional charms for thoſe whoſ⸗ 


ſuſceptibility of beauty 1 is more delicate and refined; and 


vice, who is loathſome in her nature, muſt appear uncom. 


monly odious to thoſe who are uncommonly thodked at 


real turpitude, 
Nor are there wanting made that men of this moſt 


exalted genius can be men of the moſt unſpotted virtue. 


Addiſon, the glory of our nation, was only equalled in his 
abilities by his piety, by the purity of his morals, the in- 
_ tegrity of his heart, and the prudence of his conduct. Pope 
Vas a man of exemplary piety and goodneſs, Gay, though 


Ucentious in his writings, is {aid to have been uncontamina- 
ted by the vices of the world; and though inſtances are 
numerous on the other fide, vet theſe few are ſufficient for 


_ the refutation of that prevalent notion, that great genius 


is incompatible with ſteady prudence and conſiſtent virtue. 


The folly of thoſe who are only pretenders to genius, 
| 3 who affect vice as eſſential to the character they aſſume, 
is as pitiable as it is ridiculous. Their egregious vanity will 
probably render all addreſſes to them uſeleſs: but they 


may take it as an infallible prediction, that dear-bought 


experience will ſoon induce them to wiſh they had altered 


their conduct, when it ſhall be too oe to enjoy the benefits 


of an early amendment. 
Ihe fatal error of ſuppoſing 1 vice the „ of 
ſpirit, has led many a parent to undo the child whoſe hap- 
pineſs he moſt wiſhed to promote. The man of parts and 
faſhion ſends indeed his boy to ſchool ; but cannot bear 
that he ſhould apply to books with any remarkable dili- 
_ gence, leſt he ſhould be miſtaken for a plodder ; nor that 
he ſhould be ſingularly tractable and modeſt, left he ſhould 
be thought deficient in ſpirit ; but ventures to form ſan- 
guine hopes of his future eminence, if he is the ringleader 


of every riot, and fortunate eee to gain at ſchool | the 


| Kaen of 2 Pickle. 
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Great writers have indeed indirectly patronized the cauſe 
of ſcepticiſm, and immorality ; but, if names are to have 
weight in this argument, to a Hume, a Rouſſeau, a Vol- 
taire, we may confidently oppoſe a Lowth, a Hurd, a Por- 
teous, a Johnſon, and many more in the retired walks of | 
literary life, whom every Virtue, as well as every Muſe, is 

proud to claim as her deſerving votary. 5 


No. XXXI. oN THE INEQUALITIES OF GENIUS. 


* 


— 


HE experience of every man, who has devoted him- _ 
ſelf to literature, will evince the truth of the remapk, 
that there are times when the mind, however urged by ne- 
ceſſity, is incapable of ſubmitting to the conknement of ap- 
plication. The livelieſt imaginations, and the ſtrongeſt in- 
tellects, are ſometimes bewildered in dulneſs and ſtupidity, 
and a Homer nods with all the drowſineſs of a Bavius. © 

There are, in conſequence of the unequal power of exer- 
tion which the mind experiences, inequalities of excellence 
in every author, whether ancient or modern. The moſt 
admired productions have ſome parts, in which not only no 
merit is viſible, but which abound with faults. It can nei- 
ther be ſuppoſed, that the failures ariſe from real and inhe- 
rent inability, or that they are voluntary. Their authors 
acknowledged excellencies in other performances, will not 
admit the former; and their ſolicitude for the ſucceſs of their 
works muſt exclude the latter ſuppoſition. Such an effect 
can therefore be attributed to no cauſe, but the unaccount- 
able inequalities of the fineſt genius, at different hours, and _ 
in different ſituationns. e EG 13s x 

Ihe Engliſh can boaſt a numerous train of writers, who, 

. g in their ſeveral departments, have approached very nearly 

to the ſtandard of perfection; but ſcarcely one of them can 

be named, whoſe works are not deformed by compoſitions 

- WE utterly unworthy of him. It is hardly credible, that the 

author of Paradiſe Loſt could have produced ſome of thoſe 

ſonnets which paſs under his name, but which bear no mark 
of his genius. Dryden, who wrote the ode on St. Cecilia's 
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day, compoſed a ſet of wretched tragedies in rhyme the 
ode was, indeed, dictated by Genius, but the tragedies a. 
roſe from no other inſpiration than that of Want. 
In this point, as well as in many others, there is an exag 
analogy between the moral and literary, world. It has long 
been the complaint of the experienced, that no human fore. 
 bght, no prudence, can at all times enſure proſperity, and 
avert ill- fortune. Something ſtill ariſes to baffle the coun- 
ſels of the wife, and to counteract the intentions of the good. 
The Roman ſatiriſt has indeed aſſerted, that Fortune is. a 
deity of our own creation, and that he, who ſubmits to the 
guidance of prudence, needs not the interpoſition of any 
ſupernatural power ; but experience proves the aſſertion to 
be rather the effuſion of a rigid and affected philoſophy, 
than the cool ſuggeſtion of well-informed reaſon. The ob- 
_ ſervation of a ſacred moraliſt, that the race is not to the 
ſwift, nor the battle to the ſtrong, is more agreeable. to 
. truth, and has been confirmed by the repeated teſtimony of 
ſome thouſand years. Wiſdom is often found guilty of 
folly, and ingenuity of error. i 
Of the fluctuation of mental vigour in the ſame indivi- 
dual, there is a remarkable inſtance in the great Newton. 
Of him it is ſaid, that, in the advanced period of his life, 
he was unable to comprehend his own works. That un- 


derſtanding, which once penetrated far beyond the limits of 
the viſible creation, became ſo dehilitated, as to be incapa- 


ble of retracing its own progreſs : a memorable inſtance of 
human infirmity, ſufficient to humble pride, and filence envy. 
As merit cannot always enſure ſucceſs, even in the exer- 
tion of its peculiar excellence, ſo is it by no means certain 
of obtaining a good reception in the world: for hiſtory and 
experience furniſh many examples to prove, that wealth and 
power are not the neceſſary conſequences of wiſdom and vir- 
tue. To be wiſe and virtuous, may be Karned from an 
Epictetus; to be fortunate, from others. LT 


It might indeed be ſuppoſed, that ſtrength of intellects, 


accuracy of judgment, and extenſive erudition, would either 
ſecure to themſelves good fortune, or would at leaſt be re- 
warded by the world; but it is an inconteſtable truth, that 


poets and philoſophers, of every age and every nation, hae 
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been Almoſt as much diſtinguiſhed by their indigence, as 


their ingenuity. Poverty and poetry are almoſt ſynony- 


mous, while the unerring experience of mankind has redu- 
ed it to a proverb, that © fools have fortune,” © 


The inſufficiency of merit, and of honeſt endeavours, to 


g the acquiſition of fame and fortune, has given occaſion to 
the diſcontented to repine, and to cenſure the economy of 


human affairs; but they, who are converſant in the inveſ- 


tigation of final cauſes, eafily perceive, that ſuch a diſpen- 
E fation tends to perfect virtue, by the exerciſe of patience. 


All ſublunary excellence is indeed tranſitory. Not only 
the external goods of fortune, but the mental advantages, 
which are commonly repreſented as out of the reach of ac- 
eident, are ſubject to decay and perpetual fluQtuation. They 
who labour to aſcend the heights of virtue and learning, 
often relapſe in their paſſage, or fall at once from the ſum- 
mit when it is attained. If then neither wiſdom, know- 
ledge, genius, nor virtue, are ſtable and ſtationary, we muſt 
learn not to copfide in them with preſumptuous ſecurity, 
but to put our whole truſt, where alone it can repoſe with- 


out danger, EVEN ON THE Rock OF A8 BS. 
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IN COMMON CONVERSATION. IN A LETTER. 


— 


preſſed your ſurpriſe, that Varus, who has indu- 
bitable marks of true genius in his writings, appeared ut- 
terly deſtitute of ſpirit and vivacity in converſation. Vou 
ſeemed at a loſs to account for the dulneſs of a man, whoſe 


pages are replete with wit and humour; and you were aſto- 


niſhed to find, that he who had engaged in the deepeſt diſ- 


an with all the ſubtilty of argument, appeared una- 


le to ſupport a trifling converſation on the common topics 
of the day. You did not perhaps recollect, that great minds 
can exert themſelves with full force only on great occaſions. 
Either from pride, diſuſe, or natural inability, poets and 


philoſophers are known to appear inferior in the arts of 


* 


(AT HEN you were with me laſt, I remember you ex- | 
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converſation, and the little decencies of common life, to the 
illiterate beau, and the ſuperficial female. 


It has been faid, you know, that they who are employed 
Za ſublime ſpeculations, learn to deſpiſe every ſubordinate 
_ object as unworthy their regard or cultivation Where this 
is really the caſe, it is eaſy to account for the awkwardræſs 
5f men of wit and letters; for it is impoſſihle to beſtow pains 
min the acquiſition of what we deſpile: but your own, as 
well as my experience, will furniſh Taſtances of thoſe who 
bave thought it a misfortune not. to be able to ſhine at the 
tea-table as well as in the ſchools. A man of this charac. 
ter, though he can trace a ſyſtem through all its mazes, 
is often incapable of expatiating on the common ſubjects 
of a new play, a new farce, a new miniſtry, with tolerable 
accuracy or politeneſs, %%. 0 
One might naturally ſuppoſe, however, that when at laſt 
| theſe exalted perſonages condeſcend to open their lips, 
ſomething uncommonly excellent would come out; but we 
often, in other inſtances as well as in this, indulge our ex- 
pectations farther than reaſon and experience ſeem to jullify, 
The greateſt men are* tint but men, and, in the common 
intercourſe of life, are of neceſſity upon a level with the 
_. vulgar. I dare ſay, you remember a ſhrewd remark of a 
writer, whoſe name I cannot recollect. That no great man 
ever appeared great in the eyes of his valet-de-chambre. In 
truth, many objects in the moral, as we'l as natural world, 
ſeem larger when viewed imperfectly and obſcurely. The 
_ meteor which ſtrikes the diſtant beholder with fear and aſto- 
niſhment, is found, upon a nearer view, to be nothing but 
a vapour; and the philoſopher, who is the object of awe 
and veneration among thoſe who never approach him, be- 
comes, when cloſely inſpected in the humble occupation 
of common life, little more than a common man. 
Life has often been compared to a Drama, and the world 
to a Stage. I believe the ſubje& we have been now cont- 
dering will increaſe the reſemblance. Various indeed are 
the characters when they appear on the public ſtage ; but 
when they retire behind the ſcenes, and put off the glitter- 
ing outſide which faſcinated bcholders, the monarch, the 
| hero, the philoſopher, are found, in thoſe common weak- 
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neſſes which humiliate their doing nature, to be more 
nearly on a level with the e chan their pride 1s wile 
ling to allow. 


It has been ſaid, that one man is enviable of eckig = 
thers in qualities ſuperinduced by his own efforts, as much 
as the ſpecies of man ſurpaſſes the ſpecies of brutes. This in- 


deed is apparently true ; yet he who expects to find the moſt 


improved individuals uniformly excellent, knows little. of 
human nature. A Grandiſon 1 is ſcarcely leſs fabulous than 
La phoenix. LS 


All forts of . can never be United in one man. 
The world is unreaſonable when it expects that they who 
write well ſnould always ſhine in the little arts of convivial 


intercourſe. It is enough, that their minds are "engaged i in 
ſubjects of importance, and that they are both able and wil- 


ling to communicate their meditations to the Public. Few 


have written better than Addiſon, yet Addiſon was remark- 


able for taciturnity. He was, however, we are told, agreea- 
ble and talkative among ſelect friends and men“ of letters. 


: In truth, converſation cannot be long ſupported with ſpirit 
but among equals in abilities and attainments; and men of | 
great genius and profound lear ning do not often meet their | 


equals in mixed 1 


No. XXXIII. "VERBAL. CRITICISM. UNDESERVEDLY 
| 2 DESPISED. IN; A LETTER... 


G51 help thinking you were too ſevere in what you 
ſaid againſt thoſe critics who have employed themſelves. 
in verbal diſquiſitions. You well know, that ridicule can 
make things, of acknowledged utility, appear vain and frivo- 
| lous. And to tell you the truth, I belive, you do not keep 
your exquiſite talent for ridicule under that reſtraint which 


candour and moderation ſeem to require. 


I muſt indeed allow, that Verbal Criticiſm, like many o- 


ther laudable ourfutts; is apt to deviate into abſurdity, when 


dot under the regulation of reaſon and good ſenſe. Enqui- 


ries into the works of nature are lughly Alete and ene ; 
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but even theſe have been e by i 8 and bigat 


ry, and have produced thoſe diſgraces of the human mind, 


alchemy and judicial aſtrology. Inveſtigations of. the mar. 
ners and, inſtitutions of antiquity are known to promote 
knowledge, by aſcertaining ambiguous, ſubjects, and to give 


. pleaſure, by gratifying a natural, curioſity ; theſe howeng 


have hkewiſe degene:ated into all thoſe abſurdities which 


form the character of the pedantic antiquarian, and the 


; trifling virtuoſo, 
| When you cenſure verbal critics, you certainly forget how 
much you are indebted to them. Believe me, you would 
never have had that general acquaintance with the claſſic, 


had you been obliged to toil through all thoſe difficulties 


which the commentators, at the revival of learning, took 


ſuch pains to remove. Reſcued from the cells of Monks, 


- whoſe minds were as dark as their habitations, the manu- 


: ſcripts of ancient authors were full of errors and interpola- 
tions, and it was impoſſible to read a page of many cel 
brated writings, without being embarraſſed with obſcurity 


and impeded by chaſms, which co'lation or conjecture ouly 


could ſupply. You may laugh, if you pleaſe, at the phleg- 
- matic diſpoſition of thoſe who could go through the drudge- 


= ry of collating a dozen manuſcript, copies, to find the pro- 


per place of a conjunction or an adverb ; yet, however mer. 


ry you may be on the occaſion, you wil be obliged to ae. 


knowledge the utility of the labour. I am aware, that theſe 


pains-taking {tudents have been ſtigmatized with appellat- 


ance of the ſcaffold. 


ons of the loweſt kind, and that they have been called por- 

ters in the republic of letters, and their works, the ſcaf. 
foldings of literature: but let it be remembered, that though 

the greateſt ſhare of praiſe be due to- the architect, yet wil 
his plans and models, however ingeniouſly formed, avail but 


little, without the co-operation of the labourer and the aſſilt- 
But without inſiſting on the e derived "Ix this 
kind of criticiſm, in the illuſtration of ancient authors, | 


think it evident, that it deſerves cultivation, were it only 


_ becauſe it contributes to aſcertain and to refine our own lan 
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If you review the ſtate of eratures you will find few 
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writers who have attained an elegance in their own language, 
before it has been examined by grammarians, and reduced 
to fixed rules of analogy. Strength and vigour they may 
perhaps have diſplayed, lince theſe are the genuine products 
of natural genins. But to the moſt animated ſentiments, and 
nervous expreſſions, they have been unable to add the grace 
of a correct and poliſhed ſtyle. 
If then we make pretenſions to taſte, aud refer clegance 
to deformity, and perſpicuity to confuſion, we muſt not re- 
fuſe, to verbal criticiſm, that praiſe which we readily bellow 
on the other parts of literature. 

The world has long been prejudiced againſt compileſs 
2 dictionaries, and has viewed them rather in the light of 
elaborate plodders, than of men of taſte and genius; but 
candour muſt confeſs, that learning is more indebted to 
dictionaries and lexicons, than to any other production : 
whatever ; fince, without theſe, the ancient writings, thoſe | 
ſources pe literature, muſt have remained unintelligible... 
The Engliſh language has been enriched by the Shake- _ 
ſpeares, the Miltons, the Lockes of former times; but it 
may with truth be ſaid to have been refined and embelliſhed 
by the grammarians and the great lexicographer of the pre- 
lent age. It is from the labours of verbal critics, that our 
language will receive the only excellences it wanted, 5 
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ON THE NECESSITY AND METHOD. or 
ENCOURAGING IN THE COMMUNITY THE PREVALENCE 
or VIRTYOUS LOVE. 


2 


HE paſſion of love poſſeſſes an influence on life ſo ex- 
enfive and important, that the moraliſt, who takes 
it not into gonſideration, is guilty of a great omiſſion. Vir- 
tuous tave is not only attended with the ſweeteſt pleaſures 
which this life affords, but is highly conducive to the im- 
wovement of human nature. Like the ſun in the ſpring, 
hoſe warmth calls forth the latent powers of vegetation, © 


e excites and cheriſhes ſome of thoſc amiable diſpoſitions, 
Obs 1s O 
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which would otheswiſe have remained for ever in a conceal. 
ed and a torpid ſtate. It often 1mproves the underſtandins 
no leſs than 'the heart, and the transformation which Tphi. 


genia is ſaid to have produced in Cymon, is neither ennaty. 


ral nor uncommon. „„ oe 

But it ſeems to be a juſt complaint, that virtuous love i; 
of late much leſs frequent than it has been, and than it 
ought to be. A very groſs paſſion, which uſurps the name 


of love, but which, inſtead of improving the heart or the 
faculties, degrades them both, is become more univerſal and 


more licentious, . Where luſt and libertiniſm greatly pre- 
vail, the hearts of the people at large are too debauched to 
be able to entertain a virtuous paſſion for a ſingle object. 
Thus marriage is avoided as a reſtraint, or, if it is ſought, 


it is ſought from intereſt alone. But the greater part of 


women are not bleft with the gifts of fortune. How then 
are they to be entered into a ſtate, for which C and 


nature, and reaſon, and virtue, evidently deſigned them? 
'Fheir whole dependence for nuptial felicity, and indeed for 


the accompliſhment of one great end of their exiſtence, 
muſt reſt on the power they poſſeſs of exciting a virtuous 
_ affection: a poor dependence, according to the ſtate of 
morals in this age ! for, with all the graces of perſonal 
beauty, and the ſuperior charms of delicacy and ſenſe, vir- 


tuous women will be ſighted, and even deſpiſed, by the 
greater number of young men, who glory in havir aſted 


| the budding bloſſoms of love in the peſtilential air of a bro 


BN thel, and who have ſacrificed thoſe firſt fine ſenfibilitics, 


which return no more, to ſome infamous and impure pro- 
ſtitute. So the roſe of beauty and of innocence is left to 


bloom and decay; He who ſhould admire it, love it, anf 


take it to his boſom, turns away to cull the noiſome weed 
which ſtings him while he touches it, and ultimately poi- 
ons both his body and his mind. „„ 


I wiſh it were in the power of the moraliſt to reſtore the 


rights of female innocence and beauty, -and to relume the 
lamp of virtuous love. The virtue and happineſs of both 
ſexes would be greatly augmented by ſuch an event. It 
ſcems, tweed, that it would be peculiarly favourable to fe- 
male dignity, upon which the good morals of the world 
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greatly depend. For whatever authority the men may 
claim, experience has uniformly proved, that the affairs of 
the world are greatly influenced by the women. If thein 
minds are properly improved, and their ſentiments duly ex- 
alted, the great influence they poſle:s will be directed to 

romote all that can render like more dignißed and com- 
kortable. But if they unite in increaſing prolligacy, or do 
not exert themſelves to oppoſe it, that profligacy, will be 
extrem. They ſhould openly profeſs, not only to purſue 
virtue, and all that is laudable in themſelves, but to value 
thoſe men moſt, who molt excel in virtue and in laudable 
| qualities, They may reſt aſſured, that when they ceaſe to 
| lien to licentious love, they be wil courted with all the ar- 
dour and veneration of a pure and virtuous heart. They 

vill riſe in the ideas of the lover, and will appear to deſerve 

the epithet of angelic, which he now often beſtows vn them 
merery i derifion. 1 nn 

The neglected ladies may confide, that the mutual paſſion 

| of the ſexes 18 too powerful to be overcome by any human 
art. But it may be ill directed, and taught to defeat its 

natural purpoſe. And here it muſt be confeſſed, that the 
rare appearance of virtuous love, and the neglect which vir- 
tuous women experience in this age, are in great meaſure 
mputable to the increaſe of female proſtitution. Young 
men are allowed great liberty by the tooliſh indulgence of 
mrents,gmnd they cannot uſe that liberty in walking the 

| *Feets, without being ſolicited to gratify and pall thoſe 

| pattions, which were meant to, give ardour and perſeve: ance 

| i a virtuous affection. It . too probable, that the 

majority will liſten to the ſyren ſong; and the very firſt de- 
bauch will take off tnat keen ege of ſenfibility which would 

have led to a laudable connection. In vain is ſome beauti- 
ful, accompliſhed, and innocent creature, recommended to 
the young heir by his parents, and her own beauty and me- 

nit. He declares himſelf averſe from marriage. But why? 
From reaſon and principle? The truth is, that he has loſt 
is ſenſibilities in the haunts of vice, and will not marry till 
a rottenneſs of bones, and a diſſipation of fortune, have ren- 
cered a nurſe and a dowry defirable. But had ue never 
fallen into the ſnares of the proſtitute, he would have re- 
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tained his natural affection, and could not have reſiſted 
youth, beauty, and elegance united. Some bappy maig 

75 who is now left to pine away in celibacy, would triumph. 
antly have dragged the willing captive to the altar; but 
he has learned a degree of cunning in the regions of Old 
Drury, which teaches him to defy beauty, and to deſpiſe 
the very idea of matrimony, but as it may tend to the aug. 
mentation of his fortune, With his cunning, he has proha. 
bly gained diſeaſes and debility, which are better adapted to 
_ raiſe a nauſea than to conciliate affection. The inference 
I mean fo draw from theſe remarks is, that the public good 
requires that the vigilance of the magiſtrate ſhould be faith. 
fully exerted in diminiſhing the number of proſtitutes. In- 
| Head of which it has been ſometimes inſinuated by the un. 
_ principled politicians of this world, that they are politically 
neceſſary,” < „„ % 
I cannot help thinking alſo, that the reſtraints of lay, 
which, through the interpoſition of avarice and ambition, 
have been laid on mafriage, have greatly contributed to dif. 
courage virtuous love, and to promote debauchery. The 
marriage: act, it is ſaid, is juſtified by the example of foreign 
nations; but ſo alſo is arbitrary power, and there are few 
acts, which, in their nature and ſpirit, tend more to deſpot:- 
iſm than the marriage- act. But omitting to conſider it in 
a a political light, I fhall view it for a moment as it affects 
the morals of the ſexes. Men marry, and ought indeed 
to marry, from the influence of love, as well as from the 
dictates of prudence. Let us then ſuppoſe the caſe of two 
young and virtuous perſons, powerfully ſtruck with each 
- other's agreeable qualities, and deeply in love. If they 
could be married without delay, and without a tedious at- 
tention to a variety of troubleſome and expenſive formali- 
ties, it is highly probable they would immediately marry. 
If they have not ſelf- command, the conſequences of being 
obliged to poſtpone a legal union, are ſuch as terminate 
ſhame and ruin. If they reſolve to go through all the 
forms of the marriage- act, and to wait years for the ac- 
compliſhment of their wiſhes (ſince poor human nature 
cannot conſiſtently keep alive any of its better paſſions gur- 
ing a very long time,) the lover cools, or finds new objects, 


or learns to gratify his ſenſual appetites where no reſtraints 
are required. The maid is forſaken and the lover corrupt- 
ed. Had they been married, both might have been happy 
and uſeful members of ſociety. Marriage tends greatly to 

romote virtue of every ſort; not only as it furniſhes a 
lawful and natural mode of gratifying the paſſions, but as it 


eſteem of others deſirable, becauſe neceſſary to the ſupport 
of a family. But though I will venture to aſſert, that the 


ſexes, naturally tends to promote an improper intercourſe 


terations in an act in which the domeſtic happineſs of eve- 
ry family in the kingdom is intereſted, ſhould not take 
place, but after the cooleſt deliberation, and the teſtimony 
of long and deciſive experience. Villains, there is no doubt, 
will avail th 2mſelves of a freedom from reſtraint, to allure 


of her fortune, which will perhaps be expended in ſupport- 
ing a courtezan. Surely ſome precaution mult. be taken 


To rob a father of his child, and then to forſake or injure 


agonizing pang that riſes on the reflection. | | 


The beſt method of increaſing virtuous love, is to pay 
often attended to in ſuch a manner as to exclude the forma- 
tion of virtuous principles. As to the education of girls 
many of them are trained as if they were to be proſtitutes 
nomical management, or with any art that can render them 


firt management of their offspring; and it is not to be 
wondered at, if they who know not how to be wives, are 


conſiſting of moral, religious, literate, and economical in- 
ſtruction, cannot fail to make them ſet a due value on them. 
ſelves, and to enable them to purſue the methods moſt con- 
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calls forth induſtry, and renders a good character and the 


multiplication of reſtraints on the proper intercourſe of the 


(ſince- an intercþurſe there mult be,) yet I will add, that al- 


the incautious female into matrimony, merely for the ſake 


by human laws to prevent this cruei ſpecies of robbery. 


that child !—none but a father can feel, with full force, the 


peculiar attention to the moral and religious education of 
both the ſexes. Polite and learned accompliſhments are 


in particular, it has been ſeverely though truly ſaid, that - 
by profeſſion. They are often left unacquainted with c 


uſeful. The higher claſſes are totally at a loſs even in the 


ſoon degraded to the rank of harlots. A proper education, 
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ſiſtent with their dignity and happineſs. She who is taught 
_ to ſay her prayers with. conſtancy and devotion, and to va. 
lue the teſtimony of a good conſcience, will at once be ren- 
dered a fitter object of virtuous love, and leſs inclined to en- 
courage any other. She will be reſpected as well as loved, 
as capable of becoming a valuable wife, and not merely 
courted with the wantonneſs of tranſitory deſire, to whigh 
a long indifference, and diſguſt frequently ſucceed. 

The women, it muſt be owned, are in this age greatly 
their own enemies. It is a juſt complaint, that the men are 
leſs ſeni:ble of their beauty and accompliſhments than they 
ought to be. But it muſt be remembered, that ſuch is the⸗ 
nature of man, that he deſpiſes every good which is too ob- 
vious and too plentiful. The women have confeſſedly laid 
aſide reſerve. The men have by a natural conſequence, 
ſuſpended their admiration. Eaſe and forwardneſs of ad- 
_ dreſs, and exceſſive familiarity, are eftabliſhed by the law of 
faſhion ; and negle& and contempt follow by the law of na- 
ture. Woman was deſigned to be purſued, and not to pur- 
ſue. A veil increaſes beauty, and referve both exalts and 
preſerves love by mixing it with reſpe&. Where there is 
no reſpect there is no viftuous love. What looks like it, is 
a devil in an angel's form, even luſt: an indelicate name in. 
deed; but let it be remembered, that to beſtow good names 

on bad things is to give them a paſſport in the world, under 


a deluſive diſguiſe. 


The underſtandings of women are perhaps in every reſpect 
equal to thoſe of men, when equally cultivated. It requires 
indeed no great ſhare of ſagacity to perceive, that they are 
greatly intereſted in diffuſing among the men the ardour and 
ſincerity of a virtuous love, Their underſtandings and 
hearts are both well able to accompliſh this important pur- 
poſe. I offer only imperfect hints. They will improv 
upon them, and ſhew their utility by giving them real eff 
cacy. I doubt not but that, upon reflection, they will be 
as deſirous as they are able, to ſtop the progreſs of femak 
corruption, by means very different from the eſtabliſhment 
of polgamy. _ 5 Ko 
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No. XXXV. HINTS, TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED 
FOR THE LIFE OF, WHAT is CALLED A GENTLEMAN 
KITHOUT A PROFESSION. | 


= oor 7 


10 bert an affluent tue and to bs exempted 

from the vulgar cares of life, ſeems to be a lot pecu- 
laly favourable to the advancement and the ſecurity of 
human happineſs, The g-eater number of men are com- 
pelled by neceſſity to proceed in the ſame road, without li- 
herty to deviate or ſelect the objects of their attention; but 
the rich heir beholds the world, and all that it contains, pla- 
ced like a plentiful feaſt before 3 and appears to have lit- 
tle elſe to do, but to reach out his hand, and to take what 
he finds moſt agreeable to his taſte. 

Such a lot is uſually envied ; but it is really not er 
than others. Providence is not ſo partial, as, on a firſt and 
curſory view, it appears to be. It ſeems indeed to eſtabliſh 
a kind of equilibrium of happineſs. And experience evine- 
es, that caprice, falſe delicacy, artificial wants, vanity, pride, 
covetouſneſs, and envy, uſually render the lives of the rich 
and unemployed, not in the leaſt more pleaſurable than the 
condition of the honeſt, healthy, and induſtrious poor. 

It is however certain, that to inherit an independent for- 
tune is in itſelf a noble privilege, and that it ought to be 
highly conducive to real enjoyment. I ſhall therefore beg 
leave to offer a few hints to thoſe who are ſetting out in life 
with the diſtinguiſhed advantage of a rich inheritance. As 
all the real benefit of ſuch a condition depends on the judi- 
cious uſe of it, if the moraliſt can point out means to ſecure 
that point, he may be ſaid to contribute more to the im- 


provement of the young man's eſtate, than if he procured : 


aſubſcription to aloan, or put him in a way to make ten per 
cent, of his money. 

In the firſt place, I hope the young man wil not be ſo 
| miſtaken in his ideas of happineſs, as to imagine that he 
can be happy 1 in doing nothing. Univerſal and unvaried 
| experience has proved, that he who does nothing! is a wretch. 
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The ſame experience has declared it probable that he wil 
not only be miſerable but wicked. 


He muſt reſolve to render himſelf uſeful on two accounts; 


rl becauſe it is a duty he owes the community in return 
for the protection of his perſon and property ; and ſecond. 
ly, becauſe it is a duty he owes to himſelf to be as hap y 
as poſſible ; which he will not be, notwithſtanding all the 
real and pretended gratifications of riches, without uſeful 
activity. It will not be enough to make him enjoy the in- 

ternal pleaſures of reflection, merely to have dreſſed well, 
to have danced at a ball, preſided at a horſe- race, or driven 
a phaeton. Riding a hewy horſe, whipping a pair of low 
geldings from a high four-wheeled chaiſe, and ſauntering in 
a ſtable, are, indeed, in the preſent age, ſome of the moſt 
glorious methods of ipending the ſprightly days of youth, 
when privileged by the early poſſeſſion of a fortune. 
when I fee the phaeton whiſking by, and the lazy youth 


lolling on its fide, I cannot help thinking the man at the 
tail of the plough a more uſeful, happy, and reſpectable 


member of ſociety. There is not, indeed, the leaſt impro- 


priety in theſe pleaſures, when purſued merely as a tem- 
porary relaxation; but all who know any thing of the world, 


will agree with me, that young men of fortune frequently 


in theſe times, make grooms their companions, a table their 


ſtudy, and the driving of a horſe, or a pair of horſes, the 


utmoſt extent of their activity, as a high Bae tan⸗ as it is 


called, is the ſummit of their ambition. 


But what, ſays the young heir, have I to do but to „ 


myſelf? I have no trade, no profeſſion, nor any neceſſity 
for either. Why may I not divert myſelf with any trifle 


which can excite my attention? But are you ſure, I will 
aſk in return, that you have no neceſſary employment, to the 


performance of which, according to your abilities, you are 


as much obliged by duty, reaſon, honour, and conſcience, as 


the labourer is bound to finiſh the work for which he is hir- 
ed? ? I believe I can point out ſome laudable occupations, 
in which you ought to engage, and in comparriſon of which, 
the driving of a phaeton, the vanity of dreſs, and ten 
thouſand other wanne 


infant. 
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The art object of a youth who poſſeſſes affluence acquir- 


6 ed by his forefathers, ſhould be the improvement of his mind. 
Without this, whatever may be your money, and whatever 
pour titles, if you have any, you will probably be a poor, 
mean, contemptible, and pitiful creature. 
you muſt learn to ſelect your reading with judgment, and 
to reflect upon it with ſerious attention. Vou muſt acquire 
a taſte for moral philoſophy, and learn to curb your over- 
bearing inſolence, and all other irregularities of your tem- 
per and your paſſions. 
pour riches and your grandeur merely to aſſume a licence 
for degrading yourſelf to a brute. 
have a liberal education; an education not only liberal in 
| name, but really polite, learned, and comprehenſive. You 


You muſt read ; 


For it is a ſhame to make uſe of 


You muſt, m a word, 


will find your nature raiſed by it, and yourſelf become a ſu- 
perior being, in compariſon with what you would have been 
without it. It will exalt you in real dignity more than a du- 
cal coronet. In conjunction with wealth or high honours, or 
both, it will render you the bleſſing and the glory of your 
country. Remember alſo, that if you ſlight religion, that 
Providence which gave you riches, may FOE Your” gre 
titude by rendering them a curſe. 

After a youth ſpent in preparation, in the fludy. of the 
claſſics, of moral and natural philoſophy, and in the correc- 
tion of the temper and the diſorders of the paſſions, it will be 
time to enter on the proper employments of a mature age. 


You will very laudably deſire to have a ſhare in the legiſſa- 
tion; you will take upon you the office of a juſtice of peace; 
you will be ready at all times to fit in judgment on the dear- 


eſt rights of your countrymen as a juryman; you will wil- 
lngly aſſume the office of gur dian to public charities, inſpec- 


tor of public works, giving your time and your preſence | | 
a gift often more - valuable than a 
You will uſe your influence to en- 


for the public benefit : 
pecuniary benefaction. 
quire into and correct the abuſes of truſt, to remove nuiſanc- 


es, to improve roads, to build bridges, to repair public build- 


ings, and to encourage al works of national ornament. and 
utility. 


Theſe may conſtitute your public employments. You 
have many of a private nature dener leſs neceſſary. I would 


EET LETS wy 


recommend it to you to live, if not the whole year, vet all 
that part of it which is not neceſſary to be ſpent ncar the 8 
ſenate-houſe, on your own eſtate in the country. Condeſcend A 
to look into your affairs, and into all the more important and 
matters of ceconomy yourſelf. This will employ you well, for! 
and will prevent injuſtice to your tradeſmen, and embarra/. abo 
ment to yourſelf and your offspring. It will prevent that alot 
ruin, which at this time ftalks over the land, and diffuſes de. 10 h 
ſolation. You will ſtudy to improve agriculture : a delight. OY 
ful employment, and capable of producing great advantages, "oy 
fince agriculture. has long been in the hands of thoſe, who, — 
from the obſtinacy of ignorance, oppoſe all attempts to in- 
troduce new methods of cultivation. You will adorn your No 
grounds with plantations, and not forget to drop the acora, WR _ 
which is to ſupply your country with her future bulwarks, WF — 


Tou will adopt ſomething of the old Britiſh hoſpitality. WF =. 
You will, indeed, do right to ſelect your gueſts ; for indi- 1 
criminate hoſpitality tends only to promote gluttony and i 


diſcoyrage merit. Men of learning, and all good men, for able 
your own ſake and for theirs, ought to claim your exclu- prel 
five favour, Let your feafts be feaſts where the mind, as why 
well as the palate, may be delighted. Diſcountenance the Hot 
profligacy of your neighbours by the filent but powerful WF n 
reproof of neglect. Be not carried away by the faſcination WM Inc 
of faſhion and grandeur, but love and cheriſh merit in all its 1 
7 cm ues me 
Free from all profeſſional avocations, you will have am- | dip 
plelciſure to attend to your family; a field well fitted for Per 
the difplay of the beſt virtues and moſt valuable qualities. Is 0 
Every family is a little community, and he, who governs it Bag 
well, ſupports a very noble character, that of the patrr WF © 
familiar, or the patriarch. The proper management of the e 
various tempers and diſpoſitions which compoſe large fami- "MP 
lies, the reformation of abuſes, the correction of errors, the tne. 
teaching of duties, will by themſelves claim a conſiderable mo 
ſhare of your time and attention. But if you have many I 
children, you need never want employment. The care and 1 
ſuperintendence of them, in all the various duties and de- cs 
partments, might very honourably fill a life. You mult be- ho 


ware of falling into a common and fatal error among th 
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favourites of fortune, that of thinking domeſtic pleaſures, 
cares, and duties, beneath their attention. 5 


. 


Though you have no appointed profeſſion, yet Homo Es, 


and let your aſſumed profeſſion be to do good, of every 


ſort, and in every degree, as far as you are able. The world 


abounds with evil, moral, natural, real, and imaginary. He 
alone who does all he can, wherever his influence extends, 


to mitigate and remove it, is the true gentleman, Others are 


only eſquires, knights, baronets, barons, viſcounts, earls, 
marquiſes, dukes, and kings. ets | 


— 


No. XXXVI. THE WANT OF PERSONAL BEAUTY A 
_ FREQUENT CAUSE OF VIRTUE AND HAPPINESS, 


JT has been juſtly ſaid, that no one ever deſpiſed beauty 


who poſſeſſed it. It is indeed a noble privilege to be - 
able to give pleaſure wherever one goes, merely by one's 


preſence, and without the trouble of exertion. The reſpect 


which is paid to beauty, and the recommendation it gives 


to all our good qualities, are circumſtances ſufficiently ad- 
| vantageous to render the perſon, who has been bleſt with it, 
ſincerely grateful, OY „ 


But the majority of mankind, if they are not deformed, 155 


are yet not beautiful. And this is a wiſe and benevolent 
diſpenſation of Providence; for, notwithſtanding the juſt 
pretenſions of beauty, I am convinced that the want of it 


is often attended with great benefit to ſociety. Man is na- 


turally deſirous of rendering himſelf, in ſome reſpect, valua- 
ble and amiable ; and, if he has nothing external to recom- 


mend him, will endeavour to compenſate his defect by the 


acquiſition of internal excellence. But that the virtues of 
| the heart, and the abilities of the underſtanding, contribute 
much more to public. benefit than any perſonal grace or ac- 
| compliſhment, is a truth which needs no confirmation. 


It is indeed a well-known fact, that many of the beſt 


poets, philoſophers, writers, and artiſts, have been of the 
number of thoſe who were, in ſome meaſure, prevented in 
their youth from indulging idleneſs and profligacy, either 


— 
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by ſome. conſtitutional infirmity, or 1 the want of dot 
perſonal graces, which are the greateſt allurements to a life 
of diſſipation. Among a thouſand inſtances, in confirma. 
tion of this truth, J will ſelect that of Pope; to the de. 
formity and imbecility of whoſe body we may attribute his 
early and conſtant application to poetry. Where there are 
powerful ſolicitations to the pleaſures of ſenſe, very little 
attention will be paid to the pure delights of FORO ping 
and benevolence. 


But 1t 1s more particularly my deſign to point out ſome 


advantages attending the want of beauty in women: 4 
want which will always be conſidered by them as a misfor- 
tune. But all misfortunes admit of conſolation ; and many 
of them, under a judicious conduct, may be metamorphoſed 
into bleſſings. While, however, I conſider the advantages 

—— the want of perſonal charms, I muſt not be un- 
derſtood to undervalue beauty. If we admire the lifeleſs 
works of art, much more ſhould we be delighted with the 


aſſemblage of living features, in which are united ſymmetry 


and expreſſion. It is nature's command that we ſhould be 
charmed with her productions, both animate and inanimate; 
and our hearts are moſt willingly - bedient, when ſhe bids 
us admire beauty in our own ſpecies. 


_ refuſing our admiration. 

But after our admiration is over, we hall find, when we 
exerciſe our reffection and judgment, what experience bis 

indeed proved, that plain women are often entitled to the 

moſt eſteem. It may appear paradoxical, but I will afert 


it to be true, that women who have no great pretenſions to. 


beauty, are uſually found, as the companions of life, tle 

moft agreeable. They are indeed, for the moſt part, I co 
not ſay always, the beſt daughters, the beſt wives, the beſt 
mothers; moſt important relations, and moſt honourable to 
_ thoſe who ſupport them with propriety. They who alm 
not at ſuch characters, but live only to diſplay a pretty fact, 
can ſcarcely rank higher than a painted doll, or a block- 
head, placed with a cap on it, in a milliner's window. 


1 here is ſomething of an irritability i in the conſtitution 


Taſte, fancy, and 
affection, are then all at once moſt powerfully aſſaulted, 
and it would be as unnatural, as it 1 is in vain, to reſitt, | by. 
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of women, whoſe minds are uncultivated, which, when i in- 


creaſed by oppoſition, and confirmed by habit, uſually pro- 
duces a termagant, a ſhrew, or a virago : characters which, 


from the torment they occafion, may be ſaid greatly to par- 


| ticipate of an infernal nature. Nothing but reading, re- 


flection, and indeed what 1s called a liberal education, can 


in general imooth this natural aiperity. A woman who, by 


attending to her face, is led to neglect the mind, and who, 


beſides, has been flattered in her TVouth by the admirers of 


her beauty, feldom fails, in the more advanced periods of 


her life, to vent the virulence of her temper, now ſoured 
and blackened by neglect, on all who have the misfortune 
to approach her. Her huſband, if ſhe has peradventure, | 


entangled ſome mil. crable wight, undergoes ſuch torments 


as might juſtly reſcue him from er Yo vy the Plea of | 


already having ſuffered it. 
But folly and ignorance are aloioft as pregnant with do- 


meſtic miſery as a bad temper. And how thall ſhe avoid 


folly and ignorance, with all their train of whims, fickle- 


neſs, fears, falſe delicacies, vanity, pride, affectation, envy, 


peeviſhnels, fretfulneſs, childiſhneſs, and wweatnefs of nerves, 
who has {pent all the days when the was young, and all the 
days ſhe thought herſelf young, at her toilette, and under 


the hands of the friſeur ? She found herſelf admired where- | 


ever ſhe went, without ſaying or doing any thing admira 
ble. She has therefore ſaved herſelf the trouble of forming 
a taſte for reading, or a habit of thinking. But beauty is 
i roſe which ſoon withers. She loſes the power of pleafin 
others; and, alas! poſſeſſes none to pleaſe herſelf, which 


can ſupply the place of flattery and pretended adoration. 
; Pp her life began and continued in folly, fo it ends in miſe- 


If ſhe married, ſhe was uſeleſs at leaſt, and probably a 


| poſſeſſed few qualities to render her acquaintance ſolicited, 


. _ none that could afford her a rational amuſement i in ſo- 
| litude, - 


1t may indeed kw: that a beautiful woman may be 


| educated with uncommon vigilance, that ſhe may poſſeſs a 


| remarkably good underſtanding, and as good a diſpoſition. 


In this caſe her * will be doubly valuable, not only 
| P 
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will ſtudy to collect ideas, in order to render her converfeti. 


7 „FFF 


from its real excellence when combined with a cultixated | 
underſtanding, but from the difficulty of attending to the f 
graces of the mind amidſt the cares of the perſon, and the 1 
flattery of fooliſh admirers. It is certainly poſſible, that a t 
beautiful woman may be as accompliſhed as a plain woman 4 
and I know that, in this age, there are many inſtances of it; q 
but I am ſpeaking of probabilities, and I think it much i 


more probable, that women who are not remarkably beau- 
tiful, will be, in general, better furniſhed with thoſe two ne. 
ceſſary ingredients to domeſtic happineſs, a corrected tem. 
per, and an underſtanding adorned by culture. Nd 
Let us ſuppoſe a caſe, for the ſake of exemplifying the 
ſubject, and let it be ſomething like the following: A 
young lady, whoſe perſon is plain, cannot help obſerving 
bow much ſhe is neglected at public aſſemblies, and what 
univerſal attention is paid to beauty; ſhe will naturally fee] 
a deſire to partake of the reſpect. She revolves in her mind 
the moſt likely methods of accompliſhing her purpoſe. As 
to her features, it is vain to think of altering them. She 
muſt draw her reſources from her mind and her temper. She 


on agreeable, She will therefore read, and obſerve, and re. 
flect, and remember. Her eager deſire to gain efteem will 
ſtimulate her induſtry, and give ſteadineſs to her application. 
With theſe ſhe cannot fail to ſucceed. Her mind will be 
ſtored with knowledge, which will produce itſelf in conver- 
ſation with all the graces of eaſe and elegance. Tbe im- 
provement of her mind will have a natural effect in the in- 
provement of her temper; for every part of polite learning 
| tends to ſoften and humanize the diſpoſition. But ſhe will 
alſo pay particular attention ro the regulation of her tem- 
per; for ſhe will juſt' y argue, that envy and ill-nature wil 
add diſtortion and uglineſs to a ſet of features originally 
not worſe than plain or indifferent. She will ſtudy to com. 

| penſate her defects, not only by rendering herſelf intelligent 
and good-tempered but uſeful. She will therefore fudy Wi 
the practical parts of domeſtic ceconomy ; thoſe parts of Wi 
humble but valuable knowledge, with which a fine lady, WF 
With a fine face would ſcorn to meddle, left ſhe ſhould be 
defiled. Thus ſenſible, good-tempered, and uſeful, her con WF v1 7 
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pany would be ſought by men of ſenſe and character; and, 
if any one of them ſhould be diſpoſed to marry, I have lit- 
tle doubt but that ſhe would be his choice, in preference to 
a mere beauty, who has ſcarcely one excellent or uſeful 


quality to render her a good wife, mother, and miſtreſs of a 


family . ) ro le oo 
Suppoſe our plain lady married, her gratitude will be 
powerfully excited in return for the preference given to her 


amidſt ſo many others who are talked of, and toaſted, and 


admired. All her attention will be beſtowed in making; 


| the man happy, who has made her happy in ſo flattering a 


manner. Her underſtanding has been enlightened, and her 
temper ſweetened by her own exertions. She will there- 


fore be an entertaining, as well as tender and affectionate 

companion. She has been accuſtomed to ſolid pleaſures, for 
her plain perſon ſecluded her from vanity. She therefore 
She is' not always with- 


ſeeks and finds comfort at home. | 
ing to frequent the places of public amuſement, but thinks 
, TIT — 
Suppoſe her a mother. As ſhe has furniſhed herſelf 
with ideas, ſhe will be able to impart them to her children. 
She will teach them to entertain a proper knowledge of the 
world, and not lead them, by her example, to admire only 
its vanities, She will be able to educate her daughters com- 
pletely, and to initiate and improve her ſons, 


| the day happily cloſe, if ſhe can look back and find no do- 


face, and to doat on vanity, will never be able nor willing to 
intereſt herſelf in ſuch diſagreeable matters as the care of 


| her noiſy children, whom ſhe almoſt deteſts, fince they 
make her look old as they grow up, and are an impediment 
to her extravagance and diſſipation. At the age of thirty 
or forty, whether of the two is the more amiable ? Who 
now takes notice of the plain lady's face, or the handſome 
| lady's beauty? The plain lady in all probability, is eſteem- 
| ed, and the handſome lady pitied or deſpiſed. But this is 
not all; for the one is happy and uſeful, the other burthen- 

| ſome and miſerable. = a e 
Juvenal, in his celebrated ſatire on the vanity of human 
| Wiſhes, laments that the accompliſhment of our wiſhes would 


nitia In the mean 
time; the fine lady, who has been taught to idolize her own 
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often be the cauſe of our deſtruction, and that ſuch are our 
prayers, that if Heaven were always propitious, it would 
; often be unkind. Who wiſhes not beauty in his children! 
or even deformity, might have ſaved from ruin, and render. 


Ns uſeful, happy, and reſpectable. 


tincture of a ſkin, nor the moſt perfect ſymmetry of ſhape 
and features, and who are often not only neglected, but eren 

ridiculed by the unfeeling man of pleaſure. It is ſurely a 
perſons rather rudely, her apparent malignity may. be turn. 
may really be the cauſe of rendering them more engaging, 
municate happineſs, than the moſt celebrated toaſt, whoſe 


mind is unembelliſhed. She indeed may ſhine a little while 


Baud eau and be no more remembered. 


company, rather than be left alone. This weakneſs, for a 
great weakneſs it is, renders the mind baſe and mean enough 


_ onal Sent: - 
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Yet beauty has been the bane of myriads, whom plainnc! 3, 


I have thus attempted, in this paper, to conſole that ve. 
ry worthy part of the ſex, who have not to boaſt the fineſt 


comfortable reflection, that, though nature has treated their 
ed to a benefit; and that a very plain ſyſtem of feature 
and more permanently happy, as well as better able to con. 


in the faſhionable ſphere, while ſhe exhibits the tranfitory 
gloſs of novelty, but will ſoon drop her honours, like the 


No. XXXVII. ON AN EXCESSIVE AND  INDISCRIMI- 
' NATE LOVE OF COMPANY, AND AN ABHORRENCE OF 
' OCCASIONAL SOLITUDE. 5 . 


** 


HERE are few 8 leſs defirable than that of 
the man who has no reſources in himſelf, and who1s 
totally dependent on others for his daily amuſement. Yet 
there are great numbers who conſider ſolitude as ſynony- 
mous with mifery, and who are ready to aſſociate with any 


to ſubmit to any neglect, coolneſs, or contempt, in order to 
be admitted into a party, or not to be excluded from a din. 
ner. It is the cauſe and the conſequence of a feveriſh and 
reſtleſs ſtate, totally inconſiſtent with ſold comfort 28 rat. 


* 


The love of company and of ſocial pleaſures is indeed 
natural, and attended with ſome of the ſweeteſt ſatisfactions 
of human life; but like every other love, when it proceeds 


our felicity, muſt be laid in our own hearts. Amuſement, 


the uſual diverſions of the world; but, if we found our gene- 
ral happineſs on theſe, we ſhall do little more than raiſe 
caftles in the air, or build houſes on the ſand. e 


" To derive the proper pleafare and improvement from 
8 company it ought to be ſelect, and to confift of perſons of 
P character, reſpectable both for their morals and their under- 


Ns ſtandings. Mixed and undiftinguiſhed ſociety tends only 
ie to diſſipate our ideas, and induce a laxity of principles and 
le practice. The pleaſure it affords is of a coarſe, vulgar, noi- 
+; ſy, and rude kind. Indeed it commonly ends in wearineſs 
ke and diſguſt, as even they are ready to confeſs, who yet con- 


. „ 55 
Among thoſe, indeed, who are exempted by their cir- 


i1- WW cunltances from profeſſional and official employments, and 
* who profeſſedly devote themſelves to a life of pleaſure, little 


elle ſeems to conſtitute the idea of it, but an unceaſing ſuc- 


5 ceſſion of company, public or private. The dreſs, and other 


circumſtances preparatory to the enjoyment of this pleaſure, 
ſcarcely leave a moment for reflection. Day after day is 
is ſpent in the ſame toilſome round, till a habit is formed, 
which renders diſſipation neceſſary to exiſtence. One week 


ny without it would probably induce a lowneſs of ſpirits, which 


n WW might terminate in deſpair and ſuicide. When the mind 
has no anchor, it will ſuffer a kind of ſhipwreck ; it will 


is life or its enjoyments without ſettled principles, lauda- 
pf ble purpoſes, mental exertions, and internal comfort? It 
and i 


krious a ſubject, it is a ſtate worſe than non-entity, ſince it 


Þ 
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beyond the limits of moderation, it ceaſes to produce its na- 
tural effect, and terminates in diſguſtful ſatiety. The foun- 
dation-ſtone and the pillar, on which we build the fabric of 


mirth, agreeable variety, and even improvement, may be 
ſometimes ſought in the gaity of mixed company, and in 


ſtantly purſue it; as if their chief good confilted in living in 


ſink in whirlpools, and be daſhed on rocks. What, indeed, 


is merely a vapour, or to drop the language of figure on ſo 
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poſſeſſes a reſtleſs power of action, produdtive of nothing bu: 
miſery, 

"oþ very ſeriouſly recommend, therefore, to all who wiſh 
to enjoy their exiſtence, (and who entertains not that wiſh?) 
that they ſhould acquire not only a power of bearing, but 

of taking a pleaſure in temporary ſolitude. Every one 
mult, indeed, ſometimes be alone. Let him not repine when 
he is alone, but learn to ſet a value on the golden moments. 

It is then that he is enabled to ſtudy himſelf and the world 
inane him. It is then that he has an opportunity of ſee- 
ing things as they are, and of removing the deceitful veil, 
: which almoſt every thing aſſumes in the buſy ſcene of worldly 
employments. The ſoul js enabled to retire into herſelf, 
and to exert thoſe ener gies which are always attended with 
ſublime pleaſure. She is enabled to ſee the dependent, 
| frail, and wretched ſtate of man as the child of nature, and 
incited by her diſcovery to implore grace and protection 
from the Lord of the univerſe. They, indeed, who fi 
from ſolitude, can ſeldom he religious ; for religion requires 
meditation. They may be ſaid to live without God in the 
world; not, it is true, from atheiſtical principles, but from 
A careleſſaeſs of diſpoſition ; a truly deplorable ſtate, the 
_ conſciouſneſs of which could not fail to cloud the gaiety of 
_ thoſe halcyon beings, who ſport 1 in the ſunſhine of unremit- 
ted pleaſure. 

I may, I believe, allen: that the love of ins. he fol- 

lies of taſhion, and the extravagancies of diſſipation, are 

greater enemies t0 religion, than all the writers who have 

_ endeavoured to attract notice by attacking. chriſtianity. 

Many, it is to be feared, have lived and died in the regions 

of gaiety, without ever har ing felt a fenſe of religion. Pray- 

ers, ſermons, churches, the clergy, and the goſpel, tlie ex- 
ternal inſtruments of religion, were things which never ſtruck 


them, and from which they received no more impreſſion | 
than a blind man from the exhibition of a pageant. To. 


feel the fine ſenſibilities of devotion, it is neceſſary to com- 
mune with our own hearts, upon our beds, and to be ſtill. 
If we had but courage to withdraw ourſelves from the world, 


we ſhould often find in our ſtudy, and on our Knees, ſuch | 


pleaſures as the world cannot give, 


No. 37. ; | | | | 
I may alſo add, that few will be found to diſplay prudence 


WORK A L, ie is 


or confiſtency of conduct, who do not ſometimes ſtep aſide 


from the tumult of the throng, to conſider coolly their cir- 
eumſtances and ſituation. Life cannot proceed fortuitouſſy 


without incurring momentary danger. Plans of conduct 
mult be formed, precautions taken, errors retrieved, and the 


probabilities of futurity conſidered. But all this requires 


thought, and thought retirement. 5 


Not only religion, virtue, and rudence, will be promoted 


by occaſional ſolitude, but a reliſh will be given to the ra- 
tional enjoyments of a pleaſurable life. Viciſſitude is eſſential 
to every ſtate of durable enjoyment. He who has ſpent a lit- 


tle part of his time in his cloſet, or in his groves, will partake 


of the gaieties of the aſſembly with freſh delight, as a man, 


when he is hungry, finds an additional flavour in his daily 
EE OT NE SO Ee ren FE. 
| Butit muſt be remembered, that, in recommending ſoli- 

tude, I mean only occaſional ſolitude. There is no doubt 


but that man is made for action, and that his duties and 
pleaſures are often molt numerous and moſt important a- 
midſt the buſy hum of men. Many vices, and many cor- 


rupt diſpoſitions, have been foſtered in a ſolitary life. Mon- 
kery is not favourable to human nature nor to human hap- 
pineſs ; neither is unlimited diſſipation. But cautions and 
remedies mult always be applied, where the greateſt danger 


appears. And I think it will admit no diſpute, but that, 


in / this age and nation, men are much more likely to be in- 
ured by too conſtant an intercourſe with the world, than 


by too much retirement. 


But nothing without moderation is durable or wiſe. Let 
there be a ſweet interchange of retirement and aſſociation, 


of repoſe and activity. A few hours ſpent every day by the 


votaries of pleaſure in ſerious meditation, would render their 
pleaſure pure, and more unmixed with miſery. It would 


give them knowledge, ſo that they would fee how far they 


might advance in their purſuit without danger; and reſolu- 


tion, ſo that they might retreat when danger approached. 
It would teach them how to live ; a knowledge, which in- 
deed they think they poſſeſs already; and it would alſo 
teach them, what they. are often too little ſolicitous to learn, 
r „ ͤ 5 
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The abſence of that natural evil, which has ever ſince in. 
fuſed into the cup of human felicity a bitter mixture, muf 


heightened every actual enjoyment, by admitting the com. 


poetry. Moral evil ſoon made its appearance in an animal 
ſo imperfect as man, and had an immediate tendeney to 
produce natural. The gratification of the animal appetites 


His boaſted reaſon became the pander of his appetites. 4 b 
_ taſte for ſimple food and ſimple manners, the one the beſt 1 f 
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ſevere regret, while we look back on the antedily. 
vian world, and read the fabulous accounts of a golden age, 
have rendered exiſtence an uninterrupted pleaſure, and 
fortable reflection, that preſent I, was not to oh 


paid for by future pain. 
But, alas! the golden age exiſted only! in . regions of 


was, for obvious reaſons, connected with pleaſure ; and, in 


older to prolong or improve that pleaſure, men had recourſe WF B 
to refinement and exceſs. Theſe not only ſuperinduced e 
diſeaſe, but occaſioned an ee that rendered it more b) 
| difficult to be removed. - | 2 
'Man, furniſhed by nature with a greater falceneibiliey of Wt 
5 e than was indulged to other animals, was poſſeſſed . t 

| ltkewife of a ſuperior ſagacity, which enabled him to modi. 
fy and heighten his enjoyments with all the ſubtlety of art. t 


preſervative of health, the other of innocence, was loſt amid 


The human body, even in the earlieſt ages, 1 before 


1 
the acquired advantages of civilization. | 
{ 


the univerſal prevalence of luxury, was indeed expoſed to 


various diſeaſes. Its complicated organization rendered its 
motions eaſy to be retarded or obſtructed by the unayoida- 
ble influence of an atmoſphere. We find that animals, who 
approach nearly to a ſtate of nature, are yet ſubject to a 
variety of diſtempers. The moſt uſeful auxiliary of man 


is known to labour under many violent diſorders, though 


his 608 is a x pure — produtiips, n to hin 


7 (0, "Y N OF WM X ., Ne. 165 
In its higheſt perfection, and unadulterated by the hand of 
man. In the infancy of the world, it may be reaſonably 


We otuded from analogy, the body was produced in a ſtrong- 
er and ſounder ſtate, t an after the lapſe of many thouſand 


. fue when vice has contaminated the very ſources of popu- 


lation. Freſh from the hand of plaſtic nature, the body was 


not only more beautiful and proportionate, but leſs diſpoſed 
to admit morbid commixtures, and better enabled to expel | 
N chem. Yet even then, the effects of the weather, of acei- 


dents, of long faſting, or repletion, were Nera felt, 


3 and were followed by diſeaſe. 


"Expoſed to wants, to external dangers, and Lore . 


neſſes, the impatient mind of man ſoon applied itſelf to the 
invention of arts, which taught compendious methods of 
© ſupply, of defence, and of remedy. The uſe of iron, once 
dilcovered, gave him the ſuperiority of a more elevated or- 
der of beings over thoſe to whom it continued unknown, 
and the dominion which he acquired over the brutes, ex- 
alted him ſtill higher in the ſcale of dignity and power. 
But though labour was facilitated and ſecurity obtained, 
pyet neither mechanical ingenuity, nor the protection gained 
by adventitious power, could allay the heat of a fever, or 
aſſuage the violence of pain; evils which attacked him in 
the hours of his repoſe, and found their way to him through | 
the walls of the rampart or the caſtle. | 
| The perſonal feelings of the ſufferer, and the anxiety of 
thoſe who were moſt nearly allied to him by the ties of 


blood and affection, incited the ſpirit of induſtry and re- 
ſearch to procure alleviation, Charms and amulets were 


the firſt expedients ſuggeſted to the rude mind of the bar- | 
barian, ever more inchned to indulge the deluſive hopes of 


ſuperſtition, than to liſten to-the voice of ſober reaſon. But 


even theſe expedients, inadequate as they appeared, were 
yet often productive of beneficial effects. Many diſorders, 

if not quite imaginary, derived much of their violence from 

the force of i imagination. From the ſame ſource their cure 


was to be obtained. A bead worn a certain time, an inſig- 


nificant ceremony performed with the rituals of ſuperſtition, 


could not effect any immediate alteration in the animal œco- 


nomy ; but they gave eaſe to the mind of the ſufferer, and, 


8 9 1 * * * 
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by reſtoring 'cheerfulneſs and ſpirits, often became really bg 
emeaseem. „ „ _ 
Nor were theſe fanciful methods of cure confined to the 5 
ages of ignorance. They who are acquainted with vulgar b 0 
life, as it appears at preſent, and the manners of thoſe who 5 . 
reſide at a diſtance from the capital, muſt have obſerved z 5 
variety ſuperſtitious practices ſcarcely to be equalled in zb. 5 
ſurdity by the rudeſt nations. There are, for inſtance, nz. WE Fe. 
ny methods of curing an ague, without internal or external i Jo 
application. The poor patient has recourſe to ſome aged F 5 
matron, who, like the god of phyſic, profeſſes the arts f : } 
medicine and prophecy; and he ſeeks not the aid of the vs 
regular practitioner, while he can obtain the ſupernatural 17 
aſſiſtance of a charm. He waits without reluctance for re-. 7 8 
lief; the. diſorder decreaſes by the effects of time and con. I ho 
ſtitutional vigour ; the credit of the cure is given to the 5 
charm: he recommends it in his turn to others, and ſuper- WW js 
ſtition prevails in an enlightened age, amid all the triumphs Wl 5. 
:;or4eath; and phie. Fs cha 
Medicine was however early cultivated as an art, founded 5 Ts 
on certain principles, and confided in by the ſenſible part be 
of mankind, as the moſt probable means of relief. The bat 
ſlaughter of victims for ſacrifice, and of animals for food, Wt - 


gave an opportunity of inſpecting the parts of organized 3 Hi 
bodies, which bore a great analogy to the human conſtitu- We a. 
tion. Chirurgery and phyſic derived from this ſource equal We 


Ir nd us | are 
opportunities for improvement. Indeed, it is preſumed, fur 
that chirurgical operations were the firſt efforts of the me- Fi 


_ dical art. External maladies, as they were moſt vitible, Wi 
called more immediately for relief; and external applica- the 
tion was the eaſieſt and moſt obvious to reflectiop. Both WF 
branches of the art, long after its invention, were united in 
the ſame profeſſor, as they uſually are at preſent among our af 
rural practitioners. - There is indeed ſufficient reaſon for 
their combination, ſince a {kill in them muſt, in great mea- Wi 
ſure, reſult from a knowledge of the ſame principles; yet, WM de 
at the ſame time, each of them will probably be carried 
to a greater height, when ſeparately purſued by different 
perſons. This indeed ſeems to accord with the deciſions Fe 
of experience; for, of thoſe who have arrived at ſingular HH 
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eminence in either of theſe arts, few have choſen to invade 
the province of the other. Cheſelden did not preſcribe i in 
n fever, nor did Radcliffe undertake an amputation. 
The Greeks, whoſe happy polity was admirably adapted 


to call forth all thoſe fine qualities of the mind with which 


they were ſingularly furniſhed by nature, advanced not only 


the ornamental arts of painting, poetry, and ſculpture, to 
perfection, but cultivated the uſeful one of phyſic with a 


HOES which aſſiſted the moderns in making their boaſted = 
improvements... The writings of Hippocrates, though, for 

obvious reaſons, lighted by the buſy practitioner, are held 

in high eſtimation by the learned phyſician. And if the 
preſcriptions of the C6an ſeem to want ſimplicity, and fail 
of their effect at this period and in our climate; yet have 
they been of eſſential ſervice to the art, by introducing 
what is called the 1 method in the place of the 


empirical; and their failure as remedies may be reaſonably 


attributed to the alterations which the human frame is 
found to undergo in the revolution of ages, by a general 
pore of dietetic regimen 3 by removing to different chs - 
: | mates, and incorporating with races of men, who ſeem to 


be diſtinguiſhed: from the reſt, even in ther bodily organi- 5 


| zation. 


Though the writings of tha ancients, of the Grecian 
Years and Galen, and of the Arabian Rhazes and 
| Avicenna, are often talked of by the modern profeſſor, yet 


are they ſeldom read. Experience, which, after all, is the 


ſureſt teſt of utility, ſeems to juſtify the negleR. Practical 


medicine is leſs indebted to books, than any other liberal 


art. The occaſional varieties of diſtempers are infinite ; 


their complications diſguiſe them, and often produce a new 
pecies, or one that has never been deſcribed with accuracy. 
He who has recourſe to ſyſtem, is at a ſtand when he ſees _ 
a ſymptom unobſerved before; but he who has ſtudied na- 

ture in the original, knows Ls} to change his intentions, 
3 5 adapt endleſs remedies to the endlcſs variety of diſor- 


ers. Vet theory ſhould certainly go before practice in the 


bun for this profeſſion; and the phyſician, who has 
not read a great deal in his youth, will appear not ny Wis 


ber, but grolsly ignorant. : 


5 
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F Win many PRE N Radcliffe may be dae 


to prove, that great practical ſkill, as well as fame in " 
this art, is attainable merely by the aid of experimental che 
Phyfiolog. He indeed, it 2 71 aid; was a genius in wc. WF if 
dicine. "Fo boks he owed, but bttle. and was ambitiou; inc 
to appear leſs indebted to them than hie really was. He knew, hu 
it is true, that experience, the ſafeſt guide after the mind is kn 
Ns prepared for her, inſtructions by previous inſtitution, is apt, j 
without ſuch preparation, to degenerate to a vulgar and WF de 
preſumptuous empiriciſm. He therefore laid a foundation Wi bo 


of general and liberal knowledge derived from books, on ä th 
which he erected a noble ſuperſtruQure, with materials ſup. g 


plied by obſervation. He certainly poſſeſſed, in an eminent 5 
| degree, a ſagacity which nature had beſtowed. But he 4 


was not a man of profound and accurate ſcience. Perhaps, Ws 1 
like many of his profeſſion, he owed a great part of uus 15 
fame and fortune to the caprice of faſhion, and the concu- WE 5 
rence of favourable circumſtances. If he did not, by his WE 
own diſcoveries, advance the boundaries of knowledge, he 
took the wiſeſt methods for its improvement at his death, 
by the moſt ample benefactions to the univerſity of Ox. 
ford. Through the wifdom of their application, he fill 
continues to promote the benevolent purpoſes of the medi- 
cal profeſſion, in a general infirmary, raiſed there by his 
poſthumous bounty. Science gratefully attributes to the 
fame ſource, a library and obſervatory, happily placed in 3 
centrical ſituation, whence the ſtreams of knowledge, lik: 
the blood circulating from the heart, may be generally dif- 
fuſed. Oxford has indeed been long in poſſeſſion of advan- 
tages favourable to the ſtudy of theoretic phyſic, but ſcarce- 
ly afforded any opportunities for practical information, til 
the erection of the Radchvian infirmary. And now, ſince 
the clinical lecture is eſtabliſhed i in it, the ſtudents will no 
longer be conſtrained to ſeek improvement in the hoſpitals 
or the capital, or at a remote univerſity.” __ 
Academical honours are conferred on this profeſſion, and 
it commonly leads to wealth and popular eſteem; but it 
was not ſo honourable among the Romans as among us, 
and all the modern nations of Europe. It was commonly 


. in the hands of , and Antonius Muſa is almoſt the 
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only phyſician in the golden age of learning, who is ho- 


| nourably mentioned. With reſpect to the celebrated Celſus, 

though a moſt elegant writer, he is ſuppoſed to have flou- 

| liſhed at a later period, and under Tiberius. He was not 
indeed a profeſſed phyſician. He did not practiſe phyſic, 

but ſtudied it as a liberal ſcholar in purſuit of univerſal 
| knowledge. He wrote on philoſophical ſubjects, on civil 
| law, on the military art, and on agriculture. His treatiſe 
de Re Mediea formed but a ſmall part of his ingenious la- 
 bours, and is by many conſidered rather as a tranſlation 
than an original compoſition. The honour paid to him, 


was paid to the ſcholar, and not to the phyſician only. But 


in whatever light the profeſſion was formerly viewed, it 


now poſleſſes the rank and eſteem which it deſerves. Our 


; phyſicians have uſually united polite learning with phyſiolo- 


gical knowledge. Many beſides Linacre, Mead, Freind, 
and Akenſide, have been no leſs celebrated in the ſchools of 
kumanity than of ſcience, and have been favoured by Apol- 
lo as much in their poetical as in their medical capacity. 
: Harvey, from whom is derived one of the nobleſt diſcove- 
ries of modern philoſophy, has greatly contributed to pro- 


mote, among phyſicians, the cultivation of polite literature, 


together with the ſkill peculiar to the medical profeſſion. 


By inſtituting an annual Latin oration, he has rendered a 


knowledge of the elegance of that language neceſſary to thoſe 


of the faculty, who are deſirous of being diſtinguiſhed as men 
of taſte. As it might fall to the lot of any individual to 
{peak on St. Luke's day, each has been ſolicitous of retain- 
ing that claſſical learning which is too often forgotten, even 
by men of ſenſe and judgment, ſoon after their emancipa- 
tion from ſeholaſtic reſtraint. In purſuit of this end, they 


have formed a taſte for claſſical works, and have been the pa- 
trons, the admirers, and the compoſers of the molt elegant 
productions. Indeed, in no order are there to be found in- 
dividuals better informed, more polite, humane, and inge- 
nious, than among the phyſicians. „ 

At the ſame time it is but juſt to add, that there have 
been great numbers and ſome among them not unpopular, 


who were diſtinguiſhed only by ſuperior avarice, impudence, 
tally, ignorance, and affectation; by qualities which, though. 


. 
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they can hardly fail to render them faſhionable, are in them. 
ſelves effeminate and deſpicable.  _ Ns 

It muſt be confeſſed that many of thoſe, whoſe buſineſz 
it is to combine and adminſter medicines according to the 
_ preſcription of others, have, by the benefit of long obſer. 
tion, acquired real {kill ; and, though they have not to 
boaſt the advantage of a very liberal education, are yet juſt- 
ly eſteemed as experimental phyſicians. "Theſe conſtitute 
a very numerous claſs in the community, and as they 
are commonly appealed to in the firſt inſtance, and entire. 
Jy depended upon by the middle and inferior ranks, their 
medical influence is, on the whole, more extenſive than 


that of thoſe who hold a higher place in the national eſti. 


mation. 27 be Toole” 
When we turn our attention to the loweſt order of prac. 
titioners, empirics, and pretenders, we ſee this noble art mot 


diſgracefully perverted. It is indeed much to be lamented, 


that the inferior and more numerous claſſes of mankind, 
who are moſt expoſed to accidents, and who have the few- 
eſt alleviations, are conſtrained by indigence to ſeek relief 


from men who have no other preparation for the exerciſe of 


this important art, but the humble employment of macerat- 
ing drugs in a mortar, tying labels to the necks of phials, 


conveying medieines to patients, ſweeping a warehouſe, or 
kindling the fires of a laboratory. Such are often the moſt 


daring in the treatment of maladies, for ignorance is natu: 
rally preſumptuous. Charity has however ſtept in to reme- 


dy the evil; and numerous hoſpitals, ſcattered over the 


face of our country, have at once afforded an extenſive field 
for the exertion of beneficence, and the beſt ſchools for the 
improvement of medicine. In theſe places ſkilful phyſicians 


preſide, and the poor have the advantage of regular atten- 


dance, of freſh and unadulterated medicines, of proper diet 
and cleanlineſs, in a manner highly favourable to cure, and 


Which can hardly be ſurpaſſed by the conveniencies of opu · 


lence. - . . 

Like the pretenders to inſpiration in religion, there are 
many who boldly enter on the practice of this art, totally 
deſtitute of preparatory inſtruction, and who make a merit 


al their defect. Without even thoſe few lights, which may 


* 
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be occaſionally obtained in the courſe of a ſervile appren- 


ticeſhip, they aſſume all the importance of ſufficiency, and 


dictate with an oracular confidence. Againſt thoſe vultures 


of mankind, againſt theſe harpies of ſociety, who ſcatter 


pain and death around, under pretence of affording relief ; 


and who, for the ſake of ſupporting an unbecoming parade | 
in life, not only delude, but deſtroy thoſe who apply to them 


as to friends, under the preſſure of th- heavieit calamities, 


every honeſt mind mult feel an indignant ſentiment. The 


loſs occaſioned by the deceiver, who preys on the poſſeſſions 


| > his fellow-creatures, may be repaired by ſubſequent induſ- 


or good fortune; but deception, in this inſtance, is uſu- 
al folowed by deſtruction. 
But how ſhall an evil thus als felt and complained 


of, be obviated without an infringement of civil liberty; 
| that boaſted privilege, of which we are ſometimes more 
jealouſly tenacious than of health and life? Admonition is 
| neffeRual ; for of thoſe who ſuffer, few have not been ap- 


prized of che danger of truſting to empiricim. 
The progreſs of empirical fame and ſucceſs is eaſily tra- 


| ced, though not eafily retarded. A powerful medicine is 
exhibited to ſome wretched individual, whoſe indigence in- 
duces him to be grateful for the notice and aſliftance of 


the ignorant, If his complaint is removed, as it might o- 


| therwiſe have been by the ſilent operation of time, he is 
triumphantly dragged forth to public view, and his name is 
added to atteſt the wonderful efficacy of the pretender's 
noſtrum. The regular practitioner is inſulted. Facts ſpeaæx 
for themſelves, and even men of ſenſe hear and believe. The 
gaping crowd preſs round the mountebank, and ſwallow the 


doſe of death with avidity, led on by the fanthine of delu- 
live hope, like the poor fluttering inſect, that is allured to its 


| own deſtruction by a deceitful blaze. 


The wiſdom and authority of the legiſature might, in- 
deed, leſſen or remove the evil. But it has never yet inter- 
fered, not only from an unwillingneſs to multiply reftraints 
in a fine country, but perhaps from a doubt whether ſome 


tempting medical experiments. It is a truth ſomewhat 


equivalent advantage oh ariſe from the liberty of at- 
3 in to the regu'ga votaries of ſcience, that many of Wy 
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the moſt important diſcoveries, have been made by the jg. Wi i 
norant, and by chance. Thoſe who have been taught ty WB P. 
adhere to ſyſtems are ſometimes too much attached to the _ 
ſtraight and known path, to permit themſelves to venture 
ec ven on proper deviation; while the uneducated experimen. WW 0 
taliſt, a ſtranger to the prepoſſeſſions unavoidably deri ed k 
from learning, is almoſt ſure to acquire the merit of origins. an 
tity. Unacquainted with the paths of thoſe who have gone MA 
before, he is under a neceſſity of purſuing a track of his 7 
own. He is commouly bewildered, it is true, but yet it ſome. ed 
times happens, that he finds out a ſhorter or more agreeable = 
road. In the infinite trials which his boldneſs initigates WK N 
Him to make, he blunders on a uſeful diſcovery, which wouls WE : 
never have been known to the more expert and cautious, 
Unfortunate individuals ſuffer in the courſe of his enquiries, "—_ 


but the community at large is ſometimes benefited by an 
acceſſion to experimental knowledge. 
In no profeſſion is it more deſirable, that there ſhould be 
examinations previous to a licence to practiſe. The want 
of a ſtrict examination will render this profeſſion low and con- 
temptible, which was once highly and deſervedly honoured, 
It was indeed natural that medicine ſhould be highly ho- 
noured, and its firſt-inventors or improvers exalted to gods 
and demigods. As life itfelf is of ſmall value without 
health, no wonder the reſtorers of health were ranked among 
the beſtowers of life. The profeſſion ought always to ob- 
tain a bigh rank in the ſcale of civil ſubordination. In 
this inſtance the moderns act more wiſely than the ancient 
Romans, if there is truth in the maxim, that honour 1s the 
nurie of arts. GE i ar rar Wola. 
It is however greatly to be regretted, that popular el. 
teem is often miſplaced, and rather tends to encourage bold, 
| preſumptuous, and unbluſhing ignorance, than to raiſe me- 


f ü _ 
rit from the vale of obſcurity. Faſhion, it is allowed, has to! 
contributed, more to the eſtabliſhment of many celebra- ten 
ted phyſicians, than any ſuperiority of knowledge that they N wh 

poſſeſſed. This popularity, however, has ſometimes been ret. 
the cauſe of that merit, of which it ought to have been Wi ple 
the effect. It has given men of moderate abilities and at. ed 


tainments, ſuch numerous and extenſive opportunities of im. 
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| proving by experience, as could not be obtained by the a- 


| ble; yet unemployed. © 5 
Faſhion may be allowed to rule with abſolute ſway in her 

proper province, in the mundus muliebris ; but let her not 

dictate in matters ſo important as the means of reſtoring 


tion, let her ſelect whom ſhe pleaſes ; but let her not ſet a- 
of the needy, the illiterate, the bold empiric. 


AGE n AND COMFORTABLE. 


* K 1 * 
a 0 * 


II is a melancholy conſideration that man, as he advances 
in life, degenerates in his nature, and gradually loſes 
thoſe tender feelings, which conſtitute one of his higheſt 


excellencies. The tear of ſenſibility, ſaid Juvenal, is the 


E moſt honourable characteriſtie of humanity. 


Whatever real pain may ſometimes be occaſioned by ſen- 


% 


health. Among phyſicians of integrity and liberal educa- 
ſide the votary of ſcience and philoſophy, to aſk the advice 


No. XXXIX. on THE MEANS OF RENDERING OLD 


& ftbility, is in general counterbalanced by agreeable ſenſati- 


ons, which are not the leſs fincere and ſoothing, becauſe 
they do not excite the joy of thoughtleſs merriment. The 


anguiſh of the ſympathetic heart is keen, but no leſs exalt- 


ed are its gratifications. Notwithſtanding all hat has been 


2 | | 

fſaid on the happineſs of a phlegmatic diſpoſition, every one 
ho has formed a true eſtimate of things will deprecate it 
I as a curſe that degrades his nature. It is the negative hap. 
f pineſs of the dulleſt of quadrupeds doomed to the vileſt 

drudgery. Who would with to be a Bœtian whoſe lot had 


fallen in Attica? 


* 
bY 


to feel the quick vibrations of love and pity, we are all haſ- 


when arrived at a certain point of perfection, to recede with 
retrograde rapidity from all that gave us the power of 


5 pleaſing or receiving pleaſure. But if old age were attend- 
ed only with the deprivation of amiable qualities, the lots 


of ſenſibility might often be eſteemed a happineſs to the in: 


* | 


= Wretched however as is the ſtate, when the heart ceaſes 
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dividual, as it would prevent him from feeling one of the 


greateſt of unnatural and undeſerved calamities. But the truth 
is, the abſence of all that is lovely is ſometimes ſupplied by 
all that is odious; as in the ſeaſon of winter, the verdure 


and muſic of the foreſt are not only no more, but are ſuc. 


cee ded by the howling of the blaſt, and the dreary proſpect 


of nakedneſs and horror. Old age, though dead to many 
plealing ſenſations, is {till moſt feelingly alive to pain, 


Of theſe evils part is derived from nature and is inevitable, 
and part from an erroneous conduct, which may be regula. 


ted by reaſon an philoſophy. 


When the body becomes debilitated by age, languor or 


pain muſt neceſſarily enſue. Bodily infirmities gradually 
impair the ſtrength of the mind. Uneaſy ſenſations conti- 
nued for a long time, four the native ſweetneſs of the tem- 
per. And the peeviſhneſs, the moroſeneſs, and the ſeverity 
which characteriſe the laſt ſtage of life, however diſguſtful, 
are to be palliated, and no more deſerve to be cenſured as 


voluntary faults, than the aching of the joints. They are 


the natural reſult of mental pain, and follow from a wound- | 
ed mind, no leſs ſpontaneouſly or unavoidably than blood 
guſhes from the inciſion of an artery. They diſturb tran- 


quillity, and poiſon convivial enjoyment ; but they ought 
to be patiently borne with, if not from motives of humani- 


ty, yet from the conſideration, that the day is not far diſ- 


tant, when we ſhall ſtand in need of the ſame indulgence. 
And we may hereafter experimentally know how cut- 


ting to the heart are the impatient reproaches of thoſe who 


are bound by the ties, of conjugal, filial, and domeſtic du- 
ty, to ſooth us under the preſſure of calamity, and, as the 


pious poet expreſſes it, to rock the cradle of declining 


age. 5 | 7 47 
2 ; But experience proves, that old age is not always attend- 
ed with natural infirmity. Original ſtrength of conſtituti- 
on, or habitual temperance, often produce a green old age. 
In this caſe, the odious qualities uſually attributed to that 
period, are without excuſe. Proportionate improvement 
ſhould be the effect of long obſervation and experience. The 


voice of avarice, the characteriſtic diſtinction of the laſt ſtage 


of life, is then more than ever unreaſonable. It is no les 
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abſurd, as it has often been ſaid, then to provide a greater 
quantity of ſtores, the nearer the voyage approaches to its 
concluſion. It is alſo the ſource of many other deteſtable 


diſpoſitions. It habituates the heart to ſuffer the ſight of 
woe without commiſeration; beeauſe pity prompts to re- 
lieve, and relief is attended with expence. Hardneſs of 


heart, like all its other tendencies, is increaſed by voluntary 


indulgence, and he who has long diſregarded the happineſs 


or miſery of thoſe who were allied to him by the common 
tie of humanity, will ſoon become unkind among his nearer 
connections, cruel to his family and friends, and in effect to 
himſelf a tormentoo. 1 7 55 


Another quality, which cauſes the AT zo bis avoided 
by thoſe who are moſt capable of affording him amuſement, 


is an unreaſonable auſterity of manners. A ftranger to the 
feelings of youth, and forgetful that he once was young, be 
judges even the innocent fallies of lively ſpirits, and a warm 
heart, by the ſevereſt dictates of rigid prudence. His 

judgment, however, he finds 1s little attended to by thoſe, 


who are addreſſed on all ſides by a more alluring voice. He 


becomes impatient and querulous. He condemns every thing 


that is produced in the preſent times, and extols the faſhions, 
the diverſions, the dreſs, the manners, the learning, the taſte, 


that prevailed in the days of his youth, and which appeared 
to him ſuperior to thoſe of the preſent times, ſolely be- 
cauſe his powers of the perception were then more lively 


and acute; the very reaſon why the preſent appear with 
ſuch irrefiſtible charms in the eyes of his grandſon, 
For the natural evils of old age, relief is to be ſought 
from the phyſician rather than the moraliſt. But philoſophy 


can aſſuage the pain which it cannot cure. It can ſuggeſt 


reflections, which operate like balſam on the wounds of the 


mind. It can teach us to bear thoſe evils which it cannot 


remove, and, by calling forth our powers of reſiſtance, enable 
us to eleviate the load. VNV | 


All, however, are not capable of receiving the benefits of 
philoſophy. Few but thoſe, whoſe underſtandings have 
been cultivated, and affections refined by liberal education, 
are able to underſtand or profit by the wiſe precepts of an 


Epictetus or a Cicero. Of {till greater efficacy than the 
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„ 
philoſophy of theſe or any other writers, religion ſteps in to 
infuſe an ingredient into the bitter cup of life which never 
fails to ſweeten it, and which is adapted to the taſte of every 


„ͤ;ͤß᷑ / Nos 


human creature. e N 
Religion, indeed, is able of itſelf moſt effectually to dif. 


ſipate the clouds, and to diffuſe a ſunſhine on the evenin 
of life. But to thoſe who are converſant in hterature, the ce. 
lebrated treatiſe of Cicero may be collaterally recommended 


as affording ſolid conſolation. Many moral treatiſes, hows. 


ver juſt and pleaſing they may appear on the peruſal, are 


of little uſe in the conduct of life, and terminate in ſpecula. 


tive amuſement. But the Treatiſe on Old Age preſcribes 
rules, and ſuggeſts ideas, which, if permitted to influence 
Practice, muſt render that period of life truly pleaſing and 


honourable. Every old man, who wiſhes to be wiſe and hap- 


py, and conſequently an object of reſpect, ſhould turn it 
over as Horace adviſes the ſtudent to peruſe the Greek vo- 
lumes, by day and night. Nor can an ignorance of the 
Latin language be pleaded in excuſe for the omiſſion, ſince 


the elegant tranſlation of Melmoth has preſerved all the 


meaning of the original, together with a great ſhare of its 
grace and ſpirit. | ESE 1 1 1 „ 


The indigent and the uninſtructed cannot enjoy the addi- 


tional benefit of pagan wiſdom; but they have the comfort 
to know, that evangelical philoſophy is fully adequate to 


the cure of mental diſeaſe, and at the ſame time requires 
neither extraordinary abilities, nor the opportunities of 
learned leiſure, nor the toil of ſtudy. An attendance up- 
on the offices of religion, and on the duties of charity, at 


the ſame time that it fills up the vacant hours of ſuperan- 
nuated life with that cheerfulneſs which ever attends lauda- 
ble employment, tends to inſpire ideas of patience and reſig- 


nation. A devotional taſte or ſpirit will afford the mok 
lively. enjoyments. - 'The turbulent pleaſures of youth may 
be ſucceeded by a religious ferver ; by a flame which is ca- 


pable of warming the cold blood of age, and of affording 
fatisfactions ſimilar in degree to thoſe of more youthful 


_ paſſions, without their danger or criminality. 
Thus may the dignity of age be ſupported : and upon 
its dignity greatly depends its happineſs. It is that alone 


ne 
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| which can repel the inſolence of youth, too often inſtigated 
| by the levity of thoughtleſs health, to forget the reverence | 
which among the ancients was thought due to the hoary 
head. It is really lamentable to obſerve in many families, 
| the aged parent ſlighted and neglected, and, like an old- 
faſhioned piece of furniture, or uſeleſs under, thrown aſide 
| with contempt. Such treatment is diſguſtingly unnatural ; 
but it is not eaſily to be avoided, where there is no perſonal 
merit, no authority derived Cohen ſuperior wiſdom to com- 
; penſate the want of attractive qualities. Tenderneſs and 

| affection may be patient and aſſiduous; but who would not 
rather command the attention of reſpe&; than excite the 
aid of pity? For the ſake, however, of domeſtic happineſs, 
it ſhould be remembered, that the authoritative air of wiſ- 
dom muft be tempered with a ſweetneſs of manners; and 
it will be found, that the reverence which does not exclude » 

3 love 18 the moſt rb | 


To preſerve the ſenſibility of a at an advanced pe- 


| riod is difficult ; becauſe reaſon and philoſophy, it is to be 
E feared, can ebrtribote little to its continuance. - 'The, loſs 
of it is a natural conſequence of decay. Much of the milk 
of human kindneſs, as it is often called, flows from a fine 
contexture of the nerves; a contexture which is broken, | 
and a ſubtilty which is deſtroyed by duration, 


Exceſs, however, precipitates the effects of time. Tem- 


: perance in youth, together with the other advantages of 
that happy period, will protract its ſenſibility. And among 
the many arguments for early wiſdom, this mult have great 


weight, that wiſdom in youth is in dolle wel by happi- 


neſs in age. 


Perhaps nothing may contribite more to prolong the 


amiable diſpoſitions of youth, than the retaining of a taſte 
for its innocent Rs We often grow old in our 
ſentiments, before we are ſtricken in years. We accuſtom 
ourſclves to melancholy ideas of gradual decay, and before 

we are incapacitated for enjoyment, renounce the ſatisfac- 
tion which we might partake. Pleaſurable ideas, no leſs 
than painful, are caught by ſympathy. He who frequents 


the circles of youth and cheerfulneſs, will find himſelf invo- 


| untarily inſpired” with gaiety ; ; he will for a while forget 
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A. active life is expoſed to many evils, which cannot Ing tt 


I reach a ſtate of retirement; but it is found, by the 


the liſtleſſneſs of an unemployed condition. With neither 
the incentives of ambition, of fame, of intereſt, nor of emu- 


of ſpirits, an animated ſenſation, conſequent on exertion, 


his cares; his wrinkles will be ſmoothed, and his heart di. hic 
| lated. And though he will not experience the effect of chag 
| Medea's caldron in the renovation of his body, he will fee] 0 
his mind, in a great meaſure, reſtored to its former vigour repo 
and activity. . 5 | 5 5 9 lerab 
The books we read in age will; have a great influence on tion, 
the temper, as well as on the conduct and the underſtand. true 
ing. After a certain period, many of us, from motives of her 
miſtaken propriety, cloſe our books of entertainment, and T 
peruſe nothing but thoſe ſerious. treatiſes, which, though MF laxin 


proper at certain times, yet, when peruſed without variety, the 
induce a ſettled melancholy, rather than a principled wif. tors 
dom. Why ſhould the imagination, that fertile ſource of MF plauc 


all that it delightful, be left uncultivated at a time when and 


Pleaſures become moſt deficient? Why ſhould the works The) 


of a Horace, a Virgil, a Homer, be laid aſide for the medi- WW terco 
tations of a Seneca and Antoninus? The judicious mix - moty 


ture of books addreffed to the fancy, with thoſe which en- folloy 
lighten the underſtanding, would increaſe the effect of both, the g 
at the ſame time that it would contribute to health and dicio 


happineſs, by affording lively pleaſuerer. 
Horace wiſhed that he might not ſpend his old age with, Wi table, 


out his lyre. Muſic is, indeed, a ſweet companion in every WF Tt 


ſtage of life, but to the laſt it is peculiarly adapted. It fur. and t 


' niſhes employment without painful exertion, and while it I the g. 


charms the ſenſe foothes the heart. cence 

wp = 1 ſentin 
= === i view, 

No. XL. on THE HAPPINESS OF DOMESTIC LIFE. as 
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uniform experience of mankind, to be, upon the whole, pro- 
ductive of the moſt happineſs.” All are deſirous of avoiding 


lation, men eagerly ruſh upon hazardous and painful enter- 
prizes. There is a quick ſucceſſion of ideas, a warm flow 


| No. 40. M LL Re 1 
which amply compenſates the fatigue of attention, and the 
chagrin of 1 8 ; On 

Be of the moſt uſeful effects of action is, that it renders 

| repoſe agreeable. Perpetual reſt is pain of the molt into- 


lerable kind. But a judicious interchange of reſt and mo- 


| tion, of indolent enjoyment and ſtrenuous efforts, gives a 


true reliſh of life; which, when too tranquil, is infipid, and 


| when too much agitated, diſguſtful. 


% 


This ſweet repoſe, which is neceſſary to reſtore, by re- 


| laxing the tone of the weary mind, has been ſought for by 


the wiſeſt and greateſt of men at their own fire- ſide. Sena- 
tors and heroes have ſhut out the acclamations of an ap- 


plauding world, to enjoy the prattling of their little ones, 


tercourſe of life, were in ſome degree actuated by intereſted 
| followers applauded them in hopes of reward; and that 
| dicious in their approbation. But the attentions paid them 
table, were the genuine reſult of undiſſembled love. 


and the ſenate-houſe. Nothing contributes more to raiſe 


"ws; ITS... 0 


| cence, enjoying the raptures of a game at play. All the 
ſentiments of uncontrouled nature diſplay themſelves to the 


in their little pleaſures, is by no means unmanly. It is one 


he company that ſurrounds us. Innocence as well as guilt is 
o. eommunicated and increaſed by the 3 of example. 


ng Aud the great Author ef evangelical philoſophy has taught 


xxx us to emulate the fimplicity of the infantine age. He ſeems 
u- indeed himſelf to have been delighted with young children, 
er- end found in them, what he in vain fought among thoſe. 
ow 170 judged themſelves their ſuperiors, unpolluted purity 
On, M ncart, 1 © | 5 1 1 13 


and to partake the endearments of family converſation. 
They knew that even their beſt friends, in the common in- 


motives in diſplaying their affection; that many of their 
the giddy multitude, however zealous, were not always ju- 
at their fire-ſide, the ſmiles which exhilarated their own : 
The nurſery has often alleviated the fatigues of the bar 
| the gently pleaſing emotions, than the view of infant inno- 
view, and furniſh matter for agreeable reflection to the mind 
Y of the philoſophical obſerver. To partake with children 


{of the pureſt ſources of mirth. It has an influence in amend. 
ot ing the heart, which neceſſarily takes a tincture from the 
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Among the great variety of pictures, which the viva 


imagination of Homer has diſplayed throughout the Iliad, 


there is not one more pleaſin than the family. piece, which 


repreſents, the parting interview between Hector and An. 
dromache. It deeply intereſts the heart, while it delights 
the imagination. The hero ceaſes to be terrible, that he 
may become amiable. We admire him while he ſtands com. 
pletely armed in the field of battle; but we love him more 


while he is taking off his helmet, that he may not frighten 
his little boy with its nodding plumes. We are refreſhed 


with the tender ſcene of- domeſtic love, while all around 
breathes rage and diſcord. - Weare pleaſed to ſee the arm, 


which is ſhortly to deal death and deſtruction among a hol 
of foes, employed in careſſing an infant fon with the em- 


| braces of paternal love. A profeſſed critic would attribute 


the pleaſing effect entirely to contraſt ; but the heart has 
declared, previouſly to the enquiries of criticiſm, that 1t is 


_ chiefly derived from the ſatisfaction, which we naturally 
take in beholding great characters e in tender and 
amiable employments. 


But after all that is ſaid of the purity and the folidity of 
donate pleaſures, they unfortunately appear, to a great 


part of mankind, inſipid, unmanly, and capable of ſatisfying 
none but the weak, the ſpiritleſs, the inexperienced, and the 


effeminate; The pretenders to wit and modern philoſophy 
are often found to renounce the received opinions of pru- 
dential conduct; and, while they affect a ſuperior liberality, 
to regulate their lives by the moſt ſelfiſh principles. What- 
ever appears to have little tendency to promote perſonal 
pleaſure and advantage, they leave to be performed by thoſe 
imple individuals, who are dull enough, as they ſay, to 


purſue the journey of life by the ſtr aight road of common 
ſenſe. It is true, they wilt allow, that the world muſt be 
repleniſhed by a perpetual ſucceſſion ; and it is no leſs true, 


that an offspring, once introduced into the world, requires 
all the care of painful attention. But let the taſk be re. 
ſerved for meaner ſpirits. If the paſſions can be gratifel 
without the painful conſequences of ſupporting a family, 


they eagerly ſeize the indulgence; But: the toil of educe 


tion they leave to thoſe whom they deem fools enough i9 


EF Want 
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take a pleaſure in it. There will always be a ſufficient 
number, ſay they, whoſe folly will lead them, for the ſake 
of a filly paſſion, called virtuous love, to engage in a life of 
1 perpetual anxiety. The fools PAC, they add with de- 
Arion, will never be deſerted. 
Preſumptuous as are all ſuch pretenders to actly-iavent; = 
ed ſyſtems of life and conduct, it is not to be ſuppoſed they 
| will think themſelves ſuperior to Cicero. Yet Cicero, with 
all his liberality of mind, felt the tenderneſs of conjugal and 
| paternal attachment, and acknowledged that, at one time, 
be received no ſatisfaction in any company but that of his 
wife, his little daughter, and, to uſe his own epithet, his 
E HONED young Cicero. The great Sir Thomas More, whom 
nobody will ſuſpe& of narrowneſs of mind, who by a very 
E fncular treatiſe evinced, that he was capable of thinking 
4 als of chooſing for himſelf, has left it on record that he 
devoted a great ſhare of his time, from the united motives 
: of duty and delight, to the amuſement of his children. 
It vill be objected to by thoſe who pretend to have form- 
; ed their ideas of life fr om actual obſervation, that domeſtic 
| happineſs, however pleaſing in deſcription, like many a po- 
E ctic dream, is but an alluring picture, deſigned by a good 
beart, and painted in glowing colours by a lively fancy. 
The conſtant company, they urge, even of thoſe we love, 
| occaſions an inſipidity. Infipidity g crows into diſguſt, Dif- 
| cult, long continued, ſours the temper. Peeviſhneſs is the 
| natural conſequence. The domeſtic circle becomes the ſcene 
of diſpute. Mutual antipathy is ingenious in deviting mu- 
tual torment. Sullen filence or malignant remarks fill up 
ſ every hour, till the arrival of a ftranger cauſes a temporary 
reitraint, and excites that good humour which ought to be 
; diſplayed among thoſe whom the bonds of affection and 
blood have already united. 
| Experience, indeed, proves that theſe remarks are fre. 
times verified. But that there is much domeſtic miſery is 
no argument that there is no domeſtic bare or that 
| the evil may not be removed. 
Natural ſtupidity, natural ill-temper, acquired il-habits, > 
| want of Ke illiberal manners, and a neglect of the 
o common rules of diſeretion, will render every ſpecies of 


You, J. R 
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dern times been held, is a mark of profligacy. 


ET SO 
intercourſe diſagreeable. When thoſe are united by con- 
nubial ties, who were ſeparated by natural and inherent di. 


verſity, no wonder if that degree of happineſs which can 
only reſult from a proper union, is unknown. In the forced 


alliance, which the poet of Venufium mentions, of the {cr. 
pent with the dove, of the tyger with the lamb, there can 


be no love. When we expatiate on the happineſs of the 


domeſtic groupe, we preſuppoſe that all who compoſe it 
are originally aſſimilated by affection, and are ſtill kept in 


union by diſcreet friendſhip. Where this is not the caſe, 
the cenſure mult fall on the diſcordant: diſpoſition of the 


parties, and not on the eſſential nature and tendency of fa 
mily intercourſe. 


To form, under the direction of a, and by the 
impulſe of virtuous love, an early conjugal attachment, 5 


one of the beſt ſecurities of virtue, as well as the moft pro- 
bable means of happineſs. The duties, which are power- 
fully called forth by the relations of huſband and father, 
are of that tender kind which inſpires goodneſs and huma- 


nity. He who beholds a woman whom he loves, and an 
helpleſs infant looking up to him for ſupport, will not aſi 


ly be induced to indulge in unbecoming extravagance, or 
devote himſelf to indotence. He who has a riſing family 


to introduce into a vicious world, will be cautious of ſetting 
a bad example, the contagion of which, when it proceeds 
from parental authority, muſt be irreſiſtibly malignant, 


Thus many who, in their individual and unconnected Rate, 


would probably have ſpent a life not only uſeleſs to others, 
but profligate and careleſs in itſelf, have become valuable 
members of the community, and have arrived at a degree 
of moral improvement, to which they would not otherwit 


have attained. 


The contempt in which Jomeſtic als have in mo- 
It is allo a 


proof of a prevailing i ignorance of real enjoyment. It ar. 


gues a defedt in taſte and judgment, as well as in morals. 


For the general voice of the experienced has in all ages de- 


| clared, that the trueſt e is to be found at home, 
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F No. XLI. ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF RIDICULE WHEN 


EMPLOYED AS A TEST. OF. TRUTH IN SELY COTE ANG 
COMMON LIFE, | 4 
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gument. Shafteſbury 


Y caught the idea, improved upon it, and advanced the doctrine, 

E that ridicule is the teſt of truth. All thoſe who poſſelled 
one characteriſtic of man, in great perfection, RISIBILITY, 
but who were flenderly furmihed with the other, rationali- 
ty, adopted the opinion with nel for though to rea- 
ſon was difficult, to laugh was eaſy. 
Ihe admirers of the graces. were glad of fo pleafing . 

method of philoſophiſing, and ſeized on it without exami- 
nation. They who admitted it, were under a neceſſity of 
ſmiling; and to ſmile, if not to laugh, was allowed to be 
3 oraceful by the great legiſlator of decorum. : 
l) be ſpeculative opinions of ſtudious men, however erro- 

neous, often afford them innocent amuſement in their clo- 
ſets, without diffuſing any malignant influence on the man- 
ners or happineſs of others. However intereſting to the 
philoſopher may be the diſputes concerning liberty and ne- 
ceſity, or the nature of good and evil, they attract not the 


rears of thoſe who are agitated i in the buſy walk of life, 
by the common purſuits of intereſt and pleaſure. The me- 
taphyſician thinks his labours of great importance tothe hap- 
pineſs of mankind, and would be not a little mortified to find, 
that in che great numbers who eompoſle the community to 


| which he belongs, and for whoſe more immediate edificati- 
| on he conſumes the midnight oil, a very ſmall part knows 

that there ever exiſted ſuch men as Berkeley or Hume; and 
that, if they knew, and could underſtand their works, they 


would prefer the opportunity of earning a penny, or en- 


1 Joying a good dinner, to all the advantage that ever 


could be derived from a conviction that matter exiſted 
not, or that the eld principles of morals were erroneous. 


-ORACE « once 3 to 5 with anair of le vity, 
z that ridicule was more efficacious in deciding diſputes 
oki importance, than all the ſeverity of ar 


— 
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Put though this may be true of thoſe doctrinal opinions, 
which are too abſtracted for vulgar apprehenfion, yet it wil 
be found, that there are ſpeculative notions, Which, as they 
require no great improvement of underſtanding to be con. 
prehended, are adopted as axioms as ſoon as propoſed, and 
permitted to influence the conduct of life. He who is a con- 
vert to materialiſm, a doctrine of late unhappily recommend. 
ed, by virtuous and well-meaning writers, will certain 
loſe ſome reſtraints which operated favourably on his morz!, 
It is true, the writer who thus gives it all the recommend. 
tion his ſubtlety can ſupply, though he ſpeaks the dictates 
of conviction, is perhaps not apparently corrupted. But a 
reaſonable cauſe may be aſſigned for his eſcaping the eſſe 
of the poiſon which he bears about him. He is probably 
a man of letters ; leads a life remote from violent temptati- 
ons; has acquired habits of virtue ; and, perhaps, from the 
practice of reaſoning and diſputation, can maintain or &. 
plode opinions, which concern the moſt important intctett 
of his fellow. creatures, with all the indifference of a by-ſtand. 
er. But his opinions are plauftibly ſupported; they are 
pleaſing to the lover of novelty; they afford a fancied con 
 Jalation to the vicious, and they are read by thoſe who want 
a ſanction for flagitious conduct, who with to be furniſhed 
with arguments to make proſelytes to vice, and who are 
deſirous of filencing the voice of conſcience by the fallacies 
of ſophiſtry. They are read by the young and the gay, 
as a ſyſtem of philoſophy newly diſcovered, which far ſur. 
a ies the nitiquated” doctrines of the received moralih, 
and, as favourable to thoſe ideas, which they gladly em- 
brace, on the enpedieney or lawfulneſs of unlimited i in- 
du e ICC. | | 
That ridicule 18 an ill FA RT I of truth, is an 
opinion for its peculiar correſpondence with the taſte of the 
creater part of " mankind, much more prezaleut, and thele. 
fore more detrimental in the common intercourſe of H ite, 
Men deſtitute of delicacy, and that ſolid merit whick B 
uſually accompanied with diffidence, often riſe to the hiph- 
eſt eminence, acquire tlie largeſt fortunes, fill the moll im- 
portant offices, and give law to the bee as well 4 


practice of others. ＋ heſe, judging kram themſet: ves, have 


no adequate idea of the dignity of human nature, and the 


comparative perfection of which it is capable. They per- 
haps have been uniformly vicious, yet have had the tempo- 


ral reward of virtue; they have been ignorant, yet have been 
I admired for their wiſdom ; they have deſpiſed all the pre- 


cepts of moral philoſophy, and by dint of that effrontery 
which natural want of feehng inſpires, have raiſed them- 


ſelves to fame and fortune. Bold through the natural 
preſumption of 1gnorance, and {till farther elated by ſucceſs, 
by the flattery, by the attentions which are paid to the 


moſt undeſerving proſperity, they learn to laugh at all the 


ſerious part of the world, who are defrauding their genius, 


as it is called, in the rigid ſervitude of a fanciful virtue. 


No wonder then that ridicule prevails in the lower or- 


ders; for rank, fortune, and ſpirit, without the leaſt porti- 


on of learning and philoſophy, are at any time able to raiſe 
© a multitude of admirers, and to eſtabliſh a faſhion, When 
men, with very few other recommendations than the ab- 
| ſence of modeſty, become the leaders of a nation, a taſte for 
E RIDICULE, or, in other words, a malicious defire of level- 
ling the exaltation of indigent virtue to the ſtandard of 
E worthleſs grandeur, will become general among all ranks. 
his taſte which tends to vilify all that can adorn and enno- 
ble a human creature, has been too common in every long 
E eſtabliſhed and corrupted community. He muſt have re- 
marked but little, who has not ſeen its baneful influence in 
our own times and country. All the cardinal virtues, if 
the efforts of certain groſs ſpirits could prevail, would be 
laughed out of countenance, and no ſemblance of them be 
left amongſt us but the unſubſtantial phantom, MopERN 
= HONOUR, N . 5 | | 

© Let us trace the progreſs of ſome ingenuous youth, emer- 
ging from an uncorrupted ſeminary to his ſtation in the 

active world. In the retirements of ſtudy, he has formed 
& advantageous ideas of that life, on which he is now to enter. 
© His heart glows with virtuous and benevolent purpoſes. He 
has been reading of thoſe legiſlators, heroes, philoſophers, 
E patriots, who ſhine with luſtre in the page of hiſtory, and 
who derived all their ſplendour from their virtue. He longs | 
to emulate them. He values himſelf little on his birth or 
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fortune, if he has them, but owns he feels a conſcious dis gnity 
ariſing from his acquirements, his learning, his comprehen. 
live views, his liberal and diſintereſted intentions. He loves 
tame, and hopes to obtain by deſerving it. 

Thus principled, ſuppoſe him introduced, where his fo 
tune leads him, among ſome of the ancient nobles of the 
land; the hereditary or the elected lawgivers of hi 

. country, aſſembled at their uſual places of reſort, a cockpit, 

a horſe- race, a chocolate-houſe, or a watering-place. Ve 
is ſtruck dumb with aſtoniſhment. He finds he has hither. 
to dwelt on fairy ground, where all was enchantment, 'I'he 
fancied ſcene is vaniſhed. He feels himſelf awkward, His 
_ accompliſhments are either not underſtood, not valucd, or 
have no opportunities of diſplay. At ſirſt he is coldly neg: 
_ lected; and at laſt, when perſonal acquaintance "mo taken 
place, he is conſidered as a a NOVICE, greatly to be. pitted for 


his fimplicity, but who may improve in time. Hon king 


inſtructor undertakes the office, and employs rinicy ty, a 


the moſt efficacious method of ſucceeding | in it. He bud; 
it neceſſary to ſubmit to ſuch initiation, before he cun be 
admitted upon equal terms. He yields, though not without 
a ſigh of regret, to think that he muit diveſt himſelf of all 
thole ſentiments, which he once hoped would raiſe him tv 
the rank of the worthies whom he admired in books, and 
cannot help lamenting that he muſt ſtudy degeneracy. Sell 
abaſement is an eaſy taſk, He deſcends from the invidious 
height of virtue, and is received with pleaſure by his relent- 
ing companions. In his turn, he learns to deſpiſe > whit he 
once admired, and contributes, by his advice and exainp le, 
to ſtrengthen the formidable phalanx of envious deriders, He 
becomes indeed what 18 commonly called. a wit, that is, a 
: e a buffoon, a fat oy a mere man of the world, ard 

erhe ps is really io much degraded by contagion as to 
ware theſe ons more va! wab! e than that of the ſebo 
lar, the good man, and the phi loſopher. He is no nge er 
the man of virtue, but he is the man of faſhion, which he 15 
taught to deem a nobler diſtinction. 

All the uſeful and amiable qualities, which ſweeten pri 


vate and domeſtic life, have occaſionally been put out 0 


countenance by the 1 os the ne that rigieuk 
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zs the teſt of truth in common life. Conjugal attachment ; 
and fidelity, filial regard, regular induſtry, prudent ceconomy, 
| ſincerity in friendſhip, delicate ſcruples, benevolence and be- 
E neficence, have been deſtroyed by the pretepder to wit, who, 
| from the malignant ' feelings of envy, has been prompted 
to beſtow on them ſome ridiculous appellation. 
| Theeffe& of ridicule cannot but be powerful among the 
; young and inexperienced. It is a remark, often made, that 
E the man is found to degenerate from the excellence which 
b diſtinguiſhed him when a boy. In the walks of literary 
E life, inſtances are frequent of thoſe who, though they were 
the boaſt of their ſchool, appear with no ſuperiority of me- 
rit, when they are adv anced to higher ſeminaries, or introdu- 
- into the world. To ridicule, for the moſt part, they 
E owe their degradation. Their pre-eminence excites the en- 
ey i their contemporaries, Who naturally endeavour to ob- 
E {cure that luſtre which burns them with its blaze. They 
at firſt value themſelves on thoſe talents or acquiſitions, of 
E the worth of which their companions have no adequate con- 
ception. They are received at their college with contempt. 
Their remarks are attended to with a ſneer, and their ſo- 
lemnity, as a decent deportment is called, becomes the ſub- 
ect of perpetual laughter. A nickname, the uſual produc- 
tion of envy, is appropriated to them. They are ſhunned , 
es involving their companions in their own abſurdity and 
| conſequent diſgrace. This laſt is more than they can 
bear. They lay aſide the appearance of virtuous emulation, 
ad the reality ſoon follows. They ſtudiouſſy unlearn all 
| that rendered them truly valuable; and, when they have 
Acbaſed themſelves to a certain vitch, they are received with 
I open arms, and are united with their company by the ſtrong | 
ufſimilation of congenial natures. 
Genius, virtue, learning, are often ai8oguiſhed by a a 
delicacy of mind, which wears the appearance and produces 
| the effeRs of infirmity. They are eaſily over-ruled, if not 
convinced, by the noiſy antagoniſt, who makes up in cla- 
mour What he wants in argument, and gains the victory by 
dint of leathern lungs and nerves of iron. A horſe-laugh, 
| it up by a circle of fox-hunters, would overpower the beſt 
Poet or philoſopher whom the world ever admired, The 


participation of the pleaſures of ſocial intercourſe. To be 


mo deſt Virgil WY not Hand the attacks of ſcoffing rd : 

cule; and wiſdom has ever ſought the ſhade, where the in" WF 
pertinence of the great or little vulgar ſeldom intruded WW No. 
Cruel as it is to diſtreſs ſenſibility, and injurious to mankind G 
to render worth contemptible, we often obſerve perſons of i 
character joining in the laugh againſt modeſty and merit. 
In the moment of ſocial enjoyment, we do not give our. 
ſelves time to refle& on the conſequence of our mirth ; and, 
perhaps with kind intentions of promoting convivial hapyi 
_ nels, we often hurt the feelings and intereſts of individuals 
as well as the moſt important ends of ſociety. _ 

From the deſire of furniſhing matter ſor converſation and 
ſupporting its vivacity, ſome evils ariſe, which at firſt vier 
appear to proceed from malignant cauſes. The tale of 
ſcandal, though uſually ſuppoſed to be the genuine effect of 
nialevolenoe,. is often produced by thoughtleſs levity, and an 
unwillingneſs to fit in company without ſupplying, a ſhare 
of entertainment. The raillery, which is ſometimes played 

off with ſucceſs by the ſhalloweſt, yet boldelt of the com- 
_ pany, againſt perſons of real merit, is not always the re- 
ſult of a detracting ſpirit, but of a fondneſs for coarſe murth, 
and an inability to let flip thofe opportunities for indulg- 
; ing it, which genius and learning, from an inattention 

to trifling actnmplithments, are frequently move to 
 Tupply. . 
To be cheerful is indiſpenſably neceſſary to the unte 


merry, if it is often deſirable, is not always neceſſary. Let 
mirth however be uncontrouled while it is tempered with 
the wiſdom not to hurt thoſe who deferve careſſes and 
reward; and not to ſully the dignity, and wound the 
feelings, of unaffe ted virtue, by the wanton ſallies of but- 
foone 
" Before I leave this ſubject, I — = "RE obviate one 
error. Great laughers are uſually called good-natured. I be- 
lieve they are often particularly proud and malicious; for 


there is no method of gratifying pride. and malice more el 
tecually than by ridicule, 
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a vivacity of genius. 
it was cultivated in that common way which guides 
| path of life, and leads not to thoſe 
5 eccentricities, which, for the moſt part, terminate in mi- 
ſery. 5 : 


I through the beaten 


| crect enough to correct its tendency in time. 
E = ſerved to fill up thoſe hours, which might, indeed have | 
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ON THE ILL EFFECTS OF PROVING BY AR» 
CUMENT TRUTHS ALREADY ADMITTED, IN A LET- 
TEX. | 


„ 


SIR, 
I H A VE reaſon to think; that, I inherited N na- 


I am grateful to my parents, that 


I was s deſtined to a mercantile life, and my . was 


E therefore confined to wr iting, arithmetic, and a little ele- 
mentary Latin acquired at the grammar. fchool. 
ſleadineſs of conduc 


For rural ſports I was 


This led me to ſeek, in books, a ſupply for 


| The particular courſe of reading into which I | 
|; rately tell, might have proved hurtful, had I not been dif- 
At belt, it 


cen more agreeably and more utetully employed. 


ö 1 had received all the notions uſually inſtilled by parent | 
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With my 
„there was little difficulty in acquiring 
a competency in the trade in which I was ſettled by my 
father. As I had no family, and was free from avarice and 
ambition, I retired early from the ſmoke and hurry of the 
E town, to a ſweet little houſe and pager; on the borders of 
Epping-foreſt. 5 
A tate of total inaction both of body and mind, 1 d 5 
| leſs tolerable than the conſtant buſtle of a town life. To my 
garden I had recourſe for exerciſe. 
= unqualified, as I had never fired a gun nor mounted a horſe, 
My garden, however, amuſed me ſufficiently, contributed to 
confirm my health, and, at the ſame time, induced a contemp- 
# ative turn. 
3 the loſs of that ſucceſſion of objects, which had ſo long ſoli- 
ted = engrolled my attention in the Seen kreets of the 
. capita 
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al authority, with implicit belief. I was told that there 


was one God, and J believed it, for I ſaw his works around 


me, Tembraced revealed religion in all its parts, with the 
ſame evidence of conviction with which I believed the fun 
to exiſt in the heavens, when I heheld its radiance, and tel; 
its warmth. [ ſaw and believed the difference between right 
and wrong, vice and virtue, juſtice and injuſtice, as firong 
lvy as the difference between black and white, and ſweet and 
bitter. I never dreamt of calling in queſtion the authentict. 
ty of the ſcriptural writers, the doctrine of the Trinity, 
the divinity of our Saviour, the immateriality and immor. 
tality of the human ſoul, and the reſurrection of the body, 
| When I repeated the creed, I ſpoke with the fame conf. 
_ dence of undoubting conviction, as when I aſſerted the truth 

of a fact, of which I had ocular demonſtration. The flew 
dy light of common ſenſe, together with parental author. 

ty, had hitherto guided me, and 1 had been humble enough 
to follow its directions. 

It was now at laſt that I perceived the firſt ſhadow of a 
doubt on theſe ſubjects, and it was cauſed by the following 
circumſtances. In collecting my little library, J often met 
with books entitled Proofs and demonſtrations of thoſe in- 
portant points, on which I entertained not a fingle idea of 
uncertainty : but I was now naturally led to conclude, that 
thoſe things were not indiſputably evident, of which 6 
many laboured proofs were continually offered to the pub: 
lic notice. My curioſity was raiſed, and I began to ful. 
pect, that it was owing to my ſimplicity alone that I ha 
hitherto received, without proof, all thoſe doctrines, of 
which the world ſeemed to require the moſt powerful de: 
| fence, and confirmations infinitely repeated. 

Ihe bare appearance of an attempt to prove 0p! inions, 
which I had ever conſidered as wanting no other prod 
than the ſirſt ſtrong deciſions of common ſenſe, ſhook ths 

ſtability of my conviction. Hitherto my days had been 
-tranquil and ſerene. All my principles in morality and re- 
ligion had been planted in infancy, and had taken rot 
deep and ftrong. "My underſtanding had not been aRivel 
ingenious enough to overturn thoſe ſyſtems of my forela 


thers, which 9s led then through the ways of picty to 
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peace. But I now found my happineſs begin to totter, 
as my principles began to be undermined. 
in the books which were every day offered for the con- 
verſion of ſceptics, for refuting atheiſts, for proving Chriſ- 


| tianity, for demonſtrating that there is a difference between 
| ö good and evil, for aſſerting that there is ſome eſſential ſupe- 


N nority in the human nature over the animal, I found no 
remedy in my unſettled ſtate; but, on the contrary, an in- 
ereaſing tendency to univerſal ſcepticiſm. The ingenious 
authors of ſuch treatiſes find it neceſſary to raiſe objections, 


n order to remove them, and to give a degree of weight 
and folidity to the arguments of their adverſaries, that the 
. © weight and ſolidity of their own victorious arguments may 


be rendered more conſpicuous and more honourable. 
I)he books of the objectors L ſhould never have read, nor 
. could I have known any thing of their objections, had I 
dot been enſnared into an acquaintance with the enemies of 
” WW iruth by the ill-judged conduct of her friends. Hereſies 
ad errors long forgotten and exploded were revived by 
i | theſe, merely to diſplay their ingenuity in refutation. Some- 
et times, through the weakneſs of their judgment, they gave 
m. advantage to ſophiſtry ; and, by throwing with a feeble _ 
of We $4nd a pointleſs dart, encouraged a defeated foe to reſume 
new courage. 
Eren in the moſt judicious apologies for abs doctrines 
+ which I thought wanted no apology, though the arguments 
if, vere concluſive, I did not perceive that my conviction was 
of MW ffrengthened ; but, on the contrary, that it was in ſome 
degree leſs clear than before I had received argumentative 
de. demonſtration. My idea of the truth was at firſt ſimple, 
Fand proportionably evident; but when that idea was con- 
11 nected with a long chain of arguments, my underſtandin 
ok could not ſo readily comprehend it with all its additional 


the eppendages. There is a degree of abſtraction in profound | 
n ritings, which is neceſſarily attended with a little obſcuri- þ 
rc J. And hence it happens that illuſtrations, as they are 1 
ot called, of important truths, are ſometimes the only circum- Ki | 
wel Pkances which involve them in darkneſs. 110 
RY Whatever complaints have been made againſt * pre va- | | 1 


nce of infidelity i in this age, and however true it may be tf 
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of the higher or diſſipated orders, it is yet certain that the 
Chriſtian religion is implicitly received by the greater par 
of the community. Though their practice, from the in. 


firmity of human nature, is ſeldom correſpondent with their | 


principles, yet they are far from the character of ſpecul,. 
tive unbelievers. It is at leaſt highly probable, that at 
who frequent the eſtabliſhed churches are Chriſtians. It 
has therefore been matter of juſt ſurpriſe, that a great num- 
ber of the molt ingenious divines ſhould enter the pulpit, as 
if they were to convert a congregation of heathens or dll, 
To prove, by a great variety of laboured arguments, the 
exiſtence of God, is ſurely unneceſſary before an audience, 
whoſe convention in a church is a proof that they already 
believe it. It can have little other effect than to lull then 
aſleep, or to ſuggeſt ſcruples, inſtead of removing them, 
For it is certain, that not half thoſe arguments in ſupport 
of ſcepticiſm have uſually fallen within the notice of the 
common hearer, which are for the moſt part adduced in 
the pulpit, in order to be refuted by a ſubtile diſputant in 
divinity. A few good treatiſes might properly enough he 
written by the truly able, to ſhew the ſophiſtry of a dat 
cal author, and then he and his lucubrations might be fut- 
fered to paſs on to oblivion; whither they would glide 
with a rapid courſe, if they were not impeded by the im- 
prudent interference of thoſe, who, if they are fincere and 
conſiſtent, muſt with to accelerate their extinction. 
Neither polemical, controverſial, doctrinal, nor ſyſtemati- 
cal divinity, ſeems well calculated to anſwer the important 
ends of true religion. The ends of true religion are all 
friendly and benign. But peace, benevolence, and purity 
of heart, are, I believe, not at all promoted in thoſe man) 
volumes of theology, which have owed their origin to con- 
tro verſy, and to logical and metaphyſical refinement. They 
originate in pride, and terminate in acrimon yyy. 
One might, indeed, almoſt venture to pronounce it! 
judgment on the temerity and preſumption of man, that 
ſcarcely any philoſopher has diſtinguiſhed himſelf by thoſe 
ſpeculations, which were never deſigned to fall within the 
{ſphere of the human intelleR, without ſtarting ſome not! 


abſurd enough to render his memory ridiculous. Berk); 
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one of the authors on whom I was ſo unfortunate as to fall, 
and whoſe ſenſe and virtue I venerate, appeared to me an 
| object of ridicule, however ingeniouſſy he had demonſtrated 
to me the non-exiſtence of matter. I happened to meet 
vin him ſoon after I had been reading an author who had 
| proved, ſo far at leaſt as that my poor underſtanding could 
dot refute him, that the human ſoul was material, and pe- 
. ;ihcd at death. Between them both I found I was, on a 
; WE ſudden, deprived of both my ſou} and body, without any 
ſenſible loſs or detriment in either. I was tempted to ex- 
. WE claim, Oh, the fooliſhneſs of vain philoſophy ! 
WH Convinced at laſt that common ſenſe, or that ſhare and 
y 4 ſpecies of underſtanding, which nature has beſtowed on the 
1 greater part of men, is, when competently improved, the 
. felt gu de to certainty and happineſs, I have laid aſide 
+ {WE proofs, demonſtrations, and illustrations of all matters ſuf- 
o WE ficicatly proved, demonſtrated, and illuſtr ated to the hum- 
ble mind, by their own internal evidence. And however 
n tie learned and the diſputatious may amuſe themſelves in 
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jy WE morals and religion with hne-pun ſubtilties, I ſhall ret ſa- 1 

: WE tisficd with the coarſer notions of my forefathers, and make 1 
. the {criptural rule the rule of my thoughts and actions en 
1 * To | do july, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with my Bib 
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tl | e ON THE NECESSITY OF TEMPERANCE : TO THE 1 

t HEALTH OF THE MIND, | 1 

ty N 85 1 
1 


nj [pi ee Sh ariſe, N the ſe- 


1n- veral appetites, to the health of the body, have been It; 

er 00 repeatedly inſiſted upon to require any farther animade | 11 
eoerſion. The prefent remarks ſhall be confined to tempe- 1 
11 France of dietin particular, and to the advantages waich ace Wh |! 
bat erue from it to the health of the mind. _ 5-05, + mY | 
of BE How far the intellectual faculties are connected with the Wilt 
the mimal ceconomy, is a difquiſition which rather belongs to 1 
100 (the natural philoſopher than to the morali't. The experi- | | 
yy * of * individual 2 convince him ol their alli: 
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the gout or ſtone. 


is gradually worn off, the mind ſtill continues for a while 
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ance, ſo far as that the mind and body ſympathize in all the 

modifications of pleaſure or of pain. 
One would ima ine, that the foical apathy was founded 

on a notion of the independence of the mind on the body, 


According to this philoſophy, the mind may remain, as i 


were, an unconcerned ſpectator, while the body undergoe; 
the moſt excruciating torments : but the moderns, however 
diſpoſed to be ſtoics, cannot help being afflicted by a fit of 

If the mind ſuffers with the body in the violence of 
pain and acuteneſs of diſeaſe, it is uſually found to recover 
its wonted ſtrength when the body is reſtored to health and 


.:Nigour,. | 


But there is one kind of ſympathy, in which the mind 


continues to ſuffer even after the body is reheved. When 


the liſtleſs languor and the nauſeous ſatiety of recent excels 


to feel a burden, which no efforts can remove; and to be 
furrounded with a cloud, which time only can diſſipate. 


Didactic authors, who have undertaken to preſcribe rules 
for the ſtudent in his purſuit of knowledge frequently in- 
fiſt on a regularity and abſtinence in the articles of food 
and wine. It is, indeed, a fruitleſs labour to aim at increal- 
ing the ſtock of ideas, and improving the intellectual pow: 


ers, without a ſtrict obſervance of the laws of Temperance, 


It has been remarked, that the founders of colleges, who 
ſpared no expence in the embelliſhment of the buildings, 


have not been ſo liberal in providing food for the inhabit- 
_ ants. Perhaps thoſe no leſs judicious than pious patrons 
of learning were ſenſible of the utility of frequent falling 
and temperate meals, in promoting literary, a8 well as mo- 


ral and religious improvement. Nature's wants they took 


care to ſatisfy, and nature wants but little. 


Horace, in a ſatire, in which he profeſſedly enumerati 


te advantages of temperance, obſerves, with a beautiful 
energy of expreſſion, 5 that the body overcharged wit 
che exceſs of yeſterday, weighs down the mind togethe! 


« with itſelf, and fixes to the earth that particl -of the 
vine ſpirit.” g | 3 


That Aurora us a friend to the Muſes, is almoſt proverb. 
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al, and, like all thoſe aphorims which are founded on expe- 


rience, is 2jul remar! ; but, if an adequate cauſe were to 
be afluzned for this eite A { know not whether it might not 


juitly be attributed as much to faiting as to the refreſnment 


of ileep. 


The ewmpinets of the ſtomach it is which tends 
to give to the under: canding * acuteueſs, to the imagination 
vigour, and to the memory retention. But temperance muſt | 
not be ſuffered to become unhcalthy abſtinence. 
It is well knows, that the principal meal of the ancients 
was the ſupper ; and it has been matter of ſurprite that 
they, whole wiſdom was ſo generally conſpicuous in the Tee 


veral inſtitutions of common life, ſhould adopt a practice 


which is now univerſally eſteemed injurious to health. It is 

however not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that they were un- 
willing to clog their intelle&s by ſatisfying the cravings of 
hunger 1 in the day time, the 7 of buſineſs and delibera- 


tion, and choſe rather to indulge themſelves in the hour of 


natural feſtivity, when no care remained, but to retire from 
the banquet to the pillow... 


ON CONCISENESS OF STYLE IN WRITING 


AND CONVERSATION. 


CELEBRATED French writer remarkable for 
CONCISENESS OF 8TYLE, in a letter to a friend 
which he had made rather longer than uſual, apolo gizes for 
its prolixity, * ſaying, that he had not time to write a 
Horter, 

To ſay much in few words is certainly a great excellence, 
and at the ſame time a grgat difficulty in compoſition. The 
mind naturally dwells or a ſtrong conception, views it on 
every ſide, and expreſſes its variety of lights in as great a 
variety of words; but the amplification of a ſentence, though 
it may add to its perſpicuity, frequently diminiſhes its 
force: as the ſcattered ſunbeams diffuſe only a gentle heat, 


? but are able to burn when collected in the focus. 


Brevity of expreſſion is ſometimes the mark of conſcious 
It Was manlineſs of ſentiment and 


196 . F No. 44, 
| haughtineſs of foul, which gave riſe to the Laconic ſtyle, 
When the tyrant of Macedon menaced the Lacedemoniang, 
the anſwer they turned was compriſed in theſe few words; 
“% Dionyſus is at Corinth,” Jo underitand which it is ne. 
ceſſary to call to mind, that Dionyſius, tyrant of Sicily, had 
been dethroned by his people, and compelled to earn his 
bread by ſetting up a little ſchool at Corinth. Such a do. 
cument, expreſſed in fo brief a manner, muſt have ſtruck the 
mind with more force than the laboured periods ofan Itocrates, 
or the arfiuhan of :z Cicero. e 
It is well known that Salluſt. was an enemy to the great 
orator of Rome, One would almoſt imagine from the dif. 
ference of their ſtyle, that the diſagreement extended to mat. 
ters of taſte and literature. Salluſt always labours to expreſy 
His ideas in the feweſt words. Cicero delights in amplifica. 
tion. It has been ſaid, however, that a man of true taſte 
would rather have written that beautiful parallel between 
Cato and Oar than all the Philippicss © © 
Many critics have employed their talents in making com- 


_ pariſons between Demoſthenes and Tully, All of tt 
agree in attributing to the former conciſeneſs, and to the 
latter diffuſion: and, according to this Judgment, they 
have not heſitated to give the preference to the Atheman, 
The conciſe vehemence of Demoſthenes carried all before 


it by violence; the prolixity of Cicero gained ground by 


the ſoft arts of infinuation. The effect of the former was ſud- 
den and irreſiſtible; that of the latter, comparatively weak 
— | | : 

In the denouement of a modern tragedy, we find the heroes 
and heroines expreſſing their grief in pompous declamation. 
But, notwithſtanding the actor mouths out his plaints in 

all the grandeur of lengthened periods, and with all the ve. 
hemence of ſtudied action, the audience frequently fit un- 
moved, and are more diſpoſed to ſmile than to weep. la 


„ that thou art—this only can I ſay to thee—henceſorth 
% for ever ſilent,” Corneille would have put, at lat 
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kfty monotonous lines into her mouth, without half the 


effeR. | VVV, 3 

| Military harangues derive their chief beauty from an ex- 
preſſive brevity. Livy abounds with ſhort ſpegches, conſiſt- 
ing of hardly more than half a dozen words, in waich gene- 
rals animated their ſoldiers to ruſh on to danger and death. 
But ancient hiſtory ſcarcely affords any inftange more ſtrik- 


ing than that ofa French King, who thus addreſſed his men 


immediately before an attack“ I am your general yo 


are Frenchmen—there are the enemy.“ 


ing, is a mark of truth. To introduce a multitude of proofs 


and aſſeverations, is tacitly to confeſs, that what is ſaid ſtands 


in great need of corroboration. One of our Engliſh ſects, 
which profeſſes a ſingular love of truth and plain dealing, 


has almoſt made it a a tenet of their religion to uſe no other 


words in denying or aſſerting, than the ſingle particles of 


negation and affirmation ; and a poet of antiquity remarks, 
| that many promiſes and profeſſions, inſtead of ſtrengthening, 


een, Ein . N 

They who have travelled, have ſaid that the Frenchman, 
in the profuſion of his politeneſs, makes many offers whicly 
he expects will be refuled ; and, ſhould you really ſtand in 
need of his aſſiſtance, it is a doubt whether he will give 
himſelf much trouble to alleviate your diſtreſs, or diſentan- 
gle your embarraſſment; but an Engliſhman will do you a 
piece of ſervice ſecretly, and be diſtreſſed wich the expreſſi- 
ons of your gratitude. The former will overwhelm you 
with profeſſions of friendſhip, without the leaſt real regard; 


| the latter will be ſurly, and at the ſame time go all lengths 


in ſoothing your ſorrrows and relieving your wants. 
Bluntneſs is faid to be one of the characteriſtics of the 


Engliſh, and is allowed to be a natural conſequence of their 


| Iincerity. When it does not degenerate to ruſticity, it is not 
unpleaſfing, 8 5 5 roo 
But the good effects of brevity and conciſeneſs are not to 
be found only in writing and converſation. There is ſome- 
| thing analogous to them in the arts of painting and ſculp- 
ture, There is a concealment and ſhading, which ſets of 
more beautifully, and Giplays more clearly, than an open, 


Conciſeneſs of narration, whether in writing or in ſpeak- 
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an undiſguiſed, a glaring repreſentation. Timanthes took 
for the ſubject of a picture, the ſacrifice of Iphigenia a 


Aulis. He gave a degree of grief to the ſpectators, Pro- 


Portionate to the nearneſs or diſtance of their relation to 
the lovely victim. Thus he had exhauſted the paſſion before 
he came to the father, and at a loſs to expreſs a ſufficient 
anguiſh, he repreſented the diſconſolate parent concealing 


bis face in the folds of his garments. 


Mere the cauſes of the pleaſing and powerful effects of 
conciſeneſs to be inveſtigated, one of them might perhaps 
be found to be the pleaſure which a reader or ſpectator takes 
in having ſomething left for his own ſagacity to diſcover, 


The mind greedily ſnatches at a hint, and delights to en- 


large upon it; but frigid is the employment of attending 
to thoſe productions, the authors of which have laboured 
every thing into ſuch perſpicuity, that the obſerver has no- 
thing to do but barely to look on. Things may be too ob- 
_ vious to excite attention. The ſun, the moon, and the 
lars, roll over our heads every day without attracting our 

notice; but we ſurvey with eager curioſity a comet, an 
_ eclipſe, or any other extraordinary phænomenon in nature, 


No. XLV. ox THz CHARACTER AND STYLE OF PLINY 
ow THE YOUNGER ( = 


— R _ 


"HE character of Prix v the younger, in whatever light 

7 it is viewed, is pleaſing. The elegance of his writings 

reſulted from the habitual elegance of his mind. Conſidered 

as a man of letters, and a man of the world, he may be ſaid, 

more than any of the ancients, to deſerve the epithet of Al 
_ accompliſhed. 7 BD 8 | 


It has indeed "7 a] objected, that his letters are too elabo- 


rate. Eaſe, the characteriſtie of the epiſtolary ſtyle, is ſaid 
to be ſacrificed to ſtudied ornament : but it ſhould be re 
membered by the cenſurers of Pliny, that there are beautics 
ol art, as well as of nature; and that art, even when miſ- 
placed, may produce an agreeable work, as nature may bring 


forth ſomcthing anomalous, which though termed a monks 


| barrer 


man, 


N truth 


ä—— Em 


. A AE res Hl —— 2 


by the naturaliſts, may yet be beautiful. The peruſal of Pliny'a 
letters excites a pleaſure more ſimilar to that which ariſes 


: nature. | DR e 9 8 | ES 
| Pliny is among thoſe few ancient authors, who have been 
grace. Lord Orrery and Mr. Melmoth ſeem to have re- 
ſembled him in their manners, as well as in their ſtyle. The 
tale was natural to them for while they expreſſed their au- 


the tranſlations have uncommon merit; and, if a preference 
be given to Melmoth's, it muſt at the ſame time be acknow- 


The anegyric of Trajan has like the epiſtles, been cen- 


of the compoſition can excuſe the appearance of labour in 


it in a formal oration. At an advanced period of literature, 


bis productions the niceſt poliſh of art. Panegyrical pieces 


becauſe their ſubjects are commonly of all others the moſt 


truth and unembelliſhed facts are repreſented, Whenever, 


the deficiency of matter, by ingenius turns and laboured or- 
naments. 1 85 „ N 

common or ſuperficial reader. Sdunding periods, and ani- 
mated expreſſions, are required by the vulgar, rather than 


| from a view of an elegant parterre, than to that which is de- 
| rived from contemplating the ruder beauties of uncultivated 


| tranſlated into Engliſh without loſing much of their original 


thor's idea, they appear to have expreſſed their own. Both 
ledged, that a very great ſhare of praiſe is due to that of Lord 


ſured, as Riff, laboured, and affected: but if the beauties 
the epiſtles, with much greater reaſon ought they to jultify 
when taite becomes too capricious and depraved to endure 
the graces of nature and ſimplicity, there is no reſource left 
for an author who would acquire popularity, but to labour 
in the invention of ingenious thoughts, and in beſtow ng on 


of eloquence are commonly of ail others the moſt difficult, 


barren, What may be ſaid in panegyrical praiſe of any 
man, may uſually be comprehended in few words, if naked 


therefore, it is required, by the ceremonies of a public ſo- 


lemnity, to expatiate on the virtues of particular perſons, 
the orator ſoon finds himſelf under a neceſſity of ſupplying 


Ihe compoſitions of Pliny are not likely to pleaſe the 


the leſs obvious beauties of correctneſs and refinewent. The | 
paſſions and the imagination of thoſe, whoſe intellects and 
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laudable, it is ſurely conſiſtent with reaſon to admire thoſe 
_ alſo, who, like Pliny, are even painfully ſolicitous to avoid 
them. Longinus, with all the ardour of genius, prefen 
faulty eminence to faultleſs mediocrity 3 but yet neither he, 
nor any other ſenſible critic, has pronounced correctness 


It is poſſible that the judgment may approve, while the 


tion is a frigid ſentiment. An animated work, the core 
guſt, is read in preference to another, which is inipu 
though correct, and dull though judicious. But where 
combination exiſted in the minds of Pliny and Addiſon. I 
he is far more natural than Pliny, He has all the elegance 


of the polite Roman, without the affectation. 


it enlivens the moſt common, ſubjects. But the poll 


ne 


= w 87 8 An Vas, Vo. 4, . 
judgment are weak, are often ſtrong and lively. Their “ and 
mental appetite, like their corporeal, unaccuſtomed to de. 1 prin 
licacy, learns to prefer coarſe viands to the dainties of lu tus. e yalu 
An uncultivated mind perhaps feels, at leaſt, an equal pn. mat. 
ſure from the rude ballad of an itinerant ſinger, wich that « ſeem 
which ariſes to an improved taſte from the poliſhed picces of Bi © nero 
a Horace or an Anacreon. It is, therefore, no derogation Wi forgive 
from the merits of Pliuy, that he is not univerſally ad. ſurroun 
mired. His elegance is too ſubtle and refi-<d for tie 
vulgar eye. V | eg 5 
Though great genius may be diſplayed in hewing eren No. X 
a rough ſtatue, or in ſketching an imperfect picture; yet . com: 
the judicious connoiſſeur will always feel a pleaſure in exa- woes 
mining thoſe works of ſculpture or painting, which have | 
received the higheit poliſh, and have been finiſhed with the W 
niceſt traits of the pencil. Such writers as Homer and H 
Shakeſpeare I muit admire with all their imperfections on 0 
their heads; but yet, as imperfections are not of themſcires Ned and 1 
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fault. 


heart and imagination remain unafrefted, But we read tg 
be moved, tobe entertained, to he delighted. Mere approba- 


which excites warm emotions, attended with occaſional di- 
genius is united with correct taſte, the judgment, the heart, 
and the imagination are at once fully ſatisfied, Suche 


muſt indeed be remarked, to the honour of Addiſon, that 


„The elegance of Pliny's manners,” ſays MTelmoth, In the 
ee adds force to the moſt interefting, at the ſame time that Wenle, exp 


e Ron 


11 d 4 , «© 20 
1 and ſpirited turn of his epiſtles is, by no means, their 
10 principal recommendation: they receive a much highe 
| & value, as they exhibit one of the moit amiable and ani- 
„ mating characters in all antiguity, Pliny's whole life 
t ſeems to have been employed 1a the exercile of every ge- 
& nerous and ſocial alfection.“ Who then, I aſk, will not 
| forgive the blemiſhes of his writings, eſpecially as they arg 
| ſurrounded with ſo much beauty? „„ 


No. XLVI. ox THE ExPEDIENCY OF EMBELLISHING 
COMPOSITION WITH HARMONIOUS PERIODS, AND 
WITH OTHER JUDICIOUS ORNAMENTS. HR 


THE laborious: antiquary, and the dull compiler, are 
commonly contented with a book, however unadorn- 
ed and unintereſting, if it affords information. The flowers 
Jof rhetoric they delpiſe as meretricious artilices z and the 
Igraces of ſtyle they neglect as contributing more to embels 
E liihment than to ſolidity. „„ 5 
But the majority of readers are neither able nor deſirous 
to orercome that propenſity to be pleaſed, which they derive 
from nature. Beſides an underſtanding to conceive, an ima- 
Ngination to invent, and a memory to retain, they have an 
Near finely ſuſceptible of all the muſic of modulated periods. 
Compoſitions not addreſſed to the latter as well as the for- 
er of theſe faculties, they may reject as defective, The 
neſt reaſoning, and the moſt animated oratory, are attend- 
to with diſguſt, when accompanied with diſcord. In- 
inſic merit may excite approbation, but external ornament 
I neceſſary to give pleaſure. An accurate ſyſtem, or a well 
r thenticated hiſtory, however rugged the ſtyle, is valuable 
Na collection of materials; but cannot claim the title of 
perfect compoſition, till it is poliſhed to ſuch a degree 
tf imoothneſs or brilliancy as the ſpecies of writing ſeems 


Wo require, . 
In the rude ages of literature, the mind acquieſces in ſolid 
Faſe expreſſed in unharmonious dition. An Ennius among 
Pic Romans, and a Shakeſpeare among the moderns, are 


— — — — + 


and worms in ſome deſerted library. 


102 . E. 8 8 AY: 87 No, 46, 
admired for juſtneſs and ſublimity of conception, though the 
ſtyle be ro gh and diſcordant. The novelty of the in li. 
terary productions cauſes ſo ſtrong a pleaſure in the reader; 
mind, that he cen perceive nothing wanting to complete 
his ſatisfaction. His ear is unaccuſtomed to tuneful mea. 
ſures, and, for want of better examples, feels a pleaſure arl. 


ſing from the harſheſt numbers. Thus the vulgar liſten with 


delight to the rude notes of a ballad ſinger; while the re. 


fined ear of a connoiſſeur in muſic, cannot be foothed but 


with the ſoft warbling of an Italian. 


But ſucceeding writers find it neceſſary, if they hope fot 
readers, to adopt graces unknown to their predecetiors, 
They find it difficult to add novelty to the matter; becauſe, 


in the courle of a few ages, every ſubject is frequently treat- 


ed, and conſequently ſoon exhauſted. Syſtematical writings 


muſt often, from their very nature, contain nearly the ſame 
thoughts, connected in a ſimilar manner. In all K nds of | 
compoſition, which either from their particular nature, or 

from their having been before diſcuſſed, admit of no additi- 


onal invention, if novelty is neceſlary, it muſt be in the ſty e, 


and not in the matter. An author, who can add any thing 
new to the philoſophy of a Bacon or a Newton, may yet 
deliver their thoughts in ſuch a manner, and refine their 
beauties with ſuch ornaments of diction, that his work 
may be more read than thoſe of the inventors, from whom it 


was derived. Fontenelle and Le Pluche have been univer- 


fally ſtudied, while the ſources from which they drew, the 


works of Bacon and Boyle, are often left a pray to moths 


The books which have united delight with inftru&ion 


have always ſurvived thoſe which had no other aim than real 
utility. Dulneſs only can pore over the unintereſting page, 
where nothing is offered to ſooth the ear and flatter the ima- 


gination. Such ſtudy reſembles a journey over gloomy de- 
farts, where no ſun beam cheers the way, no hoſpitable coor 


invites, no enchanting proſpeR alleviates the pain of fatigue. 
Neceſſity alone can urge the traveller over barren tracks and 


ſnow-top mountains; but he treads with rapture along the 
fertile vales of thoſe happier climes, where every breeze 18 


| Perfume, and every ſcene a picture. Hence in the repolite- 
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| ries of literature, we obſerve, that bulky tomes, replete with 
the profoundeſt erudition, are left untouched on duſty 
| elves 3 while the more ſuperficial yet more pleaſing pro- 
ductions are peruſed with delight, and committed to memo- 


| thoſe immenſe works of learning, which colt the labour of 


palpitating heart, and by which their authors hoped to ac- 
& quire immortality, are at laſt conſigned to oblivion, becauſe 
external beauty is not united with intrinſic value, 5 
| Every ſpecies of compotition has ſome end in view, which 
© if it does not accompliſh, it falls ſhort of due perfection. 
The end of all hiſtorical, rhetorical, and poctical works, 
is to pleaſe as well as to inſtruc. 
not comprehend every mode of pleaſing which is conſiſtent 


lay they, judiciouſly conducted, gives an additional power 


{ iſh barbariſm, and continued by a bigoted adherence to 


| celled by a Virgil; and though no judicious cricic can join 


or convivial,) yet every one muſt allow, that the poems of 
| Pope would loſe much of their beauty ſhould they be de- 
brived of rhyme, eyen though the ſubje& matter were not 
W to undergo the leaſt variation. We ſhould indeed find, as 
Horace ſays on another occaſion, the ſcattered limbs of a 

diſmembered poet, but we ſhould infallibly loſe all thoſe 


ever juſt the thoughts and forcible the reaſoning, would 

not give the author the reputation of a great poet. The 

| ame remarks may be transferred to proſaic compoſition, 

| We ſhall ſeldom liſten, unleſs the ear is charmed while the 
JJ ono 

One may compare writing to building. It is not enough 


| ry by repetition. It is indeed a melancholy reflection, that 


a life, which were produced by many an aching head and 


If either of theſe does 


with its kind, it is faulty. Upon this plea, the advocates 
for rhyme in Engliſh verſe, reſt their argument. Rhyme, 


L of plealing to the natural inherent charms of poetry. It is 
not to be rejected as a Gothic ornament, invented by monk- 


cuſtom; but it is to be adopted and admired as an improve- 
ment even on claſſic verſification. In the hands of a Dry- 
(den, or a Pope, it ſooths the ear with a melody hardly ex- 


Voltaire in cenſuring Shakeſpeare for not adopting rhyme : 
| (becauſe rhyme is abſurd in converſation, whether dramatic 


| graces which reſult from melody. The bare matter, how- 
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not fall into the fault of real metre, will necefiarily for 
in ſuch cadence as a poetical car ſhall dictate and approve, 


an author but ill employed, who ſhould compoſe a treatit 
on the art of turning a period. They would be furprikd 


a great reputation by writing on an art Which is conzer 
ſant in ſound, rather than in ſenſe, and which is therefo«, 
in their opinion, unimportant. Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, 


No. 4 
to bring the ftone from the quarry, and form it into a h. be int 
gular pile, in the rude ſtate in which it was produced by as the 
nature. It may indeed, however rough and unſhapen af. | the | 
ford a ſhelter in neceſſity, and ſerve all the purpoſes of com. the e 
mon uſe; but will not ſtrike the eye of a paſſenger with on thi 
wonder, till the chiſel in the maſter's hand ſhall hzve called Tous di 
forth each latent beauty, added the feſtoon and the Co, to req 
rinthian foliage, and united grace with ſtrength. to tha 
Io prove how naturally we are attached to modulated WF great 
compoſition, we may remark, that the firit works of the ciſion 

moſt celebrated writers were poet cal. The faculty of ima. . by ru 
gination is the earlieſt that diſplays itſelf in the humay guage 
mind. The ardour of youth, too wild to be reſtraincdby butcd 
_ frigid rules, loves to indulge in all the licence of poetry; Selin 
but as the reaſoning powers ripen, they are enabled to con- Bu 
troul the ſallies of fancy, which, perhaps, of itſelf gradually BW finiſh: 
grows chaſter and more correct. At this advanced period, 8 ple 
tze mind deſcends from the heights of poetry to proſe, iſ jody. 
Put it infenfibly and unavoidably communicates ſome of ear, as 
the graces of the art which it has relinquiſhed, to that which i to { 
it aſſumes. A vein of poetical ore will be diſcerned not nonim 
only in the thought, but in the ſtyle, which, though it wil Wi of his 
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Unlearned readers ſeldom attend to the beaut ies of har- 
monious compoſition. If they are pleaſed with it, the 
know not whence their pleaſure ariſes Attentive to the 
matter rather than the manner, they would, perhaps, think 


to be informed, that one of the ancient critics has acquired 


however, owes more of his reputation to his Treatiſe ot 


the Structure of Words, than to any other of his works. WF The 
Nor has the art been confined to ſpeculative critics ; fot ear, o 
Cicero, a practical rhetorician, has attributed an efficacy Wi but ob 
to the harmony of periods, which experience only cat Wl Greek 
prove to be real. A ſentence of no more than five word - m 
15 88 | | | 1 'OL 
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he informs us, was received with univerſal plaudits, though, 
as the author of it confeſſed, their whole merit confiſted in 
| the ſkilful collocation. Tranſpoſe but a fingle word, and 
| the effe& will be entirely loſt. In his elegant Dialogues 
on the Character of an Orator, he has entered into a cu11- 
| ous diſquifition on the ſubject of proſaic numbers, and ſeems 
to require in an oration, an exactneſs of metre almoſt equal 
to that of verſe. The ſubject is certainly curious, and this 
great rhetorician, as well as orator, has treated it with pre- 


guages, the ſtrictures of Cicero have no otherwiſe contr1- 
i. | mA _ Tra end os tots 

gelling the beauty and expediency of proſaic modulation, 
ſniſhing grace to compoſitions in our own language, his ex- 


E ample may communicate to them the moſt captivating me- 
| jiody. His cadences are almoſt as pleaſing to a ſuſceptible 


E nonimous and unneceſſary word to complete the roundneſs 


| tion of a few paſſages will immediately induce thoſe, who 


ob rvation is founded in juſtice. 


be referred to the Greek writers. Their numerous exple- 


3 fill up chaſms in the cadence, and to render the harmony 
U full and perfect. Some critics have, indeed, attempted to 


; but their ill ſucceſs, after all their diligence, tends to confirm 
: the opinion juſt now advanced. 1 2 DE 


The periods of Plato are the models of Cicero. A good 


ear, on a curſory compariſon of a few ſentences, cannot 
but obſerve how well the Roman orator has imitated the 


Greek philoſopher. 


It may be reaſonably conjectured, that one cauſe why 


You, I. 


| cilion ; but as the quantity of Latin words is aſcertained 
by rules very difterent from the analogy of modern lan. 


buted to harmonize the periods of our writers, than by ſug- 


But if his precepts bave not much influence in giving this 


Lear, as aregular piece of mulic. So necellary did he deem 
un to ſatisfy the ſenſe of hearing, that he often adds a ſy- 


of his period. To accuſe an author, of Cicero's fame, of 
uſng words merely for the found, may, perhaps, ſurpriſe 
bim who is not converſant in his writings ; but the recollec- 
ere well acquainted with his works, to acknowledge that this 


But whoever would trace this harmony to its origin, muſt 


Ares, which occur in every page, are ufed almoſt ſolely to 


point out the ſignification of every particle in every paſſage ; 
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EE antiquarian ſpirit, which was once confined to 


20 e No. 4 


_ thoſe ancient writers, who have come down to us entire, ſur. 
vived their contemporaries, may be, that they extended thei; 


attention beyond copiouſneſs and ſolidity to pleaſing found 


Among all our late writers, none appear to me ſo capable 


of pleaſing an attic ear as the late Mr. Harris of Sali ury, 


In his Philological Inquiries he has treated the ſubje& on 
which I now ſpeak, with peculiar accuracy and elegance, 


a * * 
1 


— 


OLD ENGLISH POETS. _ ; 


5 * 


enquiries concerning the manners, the buildings, the 


records, and the coins of the ages that preceded us, has 


now extended itſelf to thoſe poetical compoſitions which 
were popular among our forefathers, but which have gradual. 


ly ſunk into oblivion through the decay of language, and the 


prevalence of a correct and poliſhed taſte. Books printed 
in the black letter are ſought for by the Engliſh antiquary 


with the ſame avidity with which he peruſes a monumental 
inſcription, or treaſures up a Saxon piece of money. The 
popular ballad compoſed by ſome illiterate minſtrel, and 
which has been handed down by tradition for ſeveral centu- 
_ ries, is reſcued from the hands of the yulgar, to obtain a 


place in the collection of the man of taſte. Verſes which, 
a few years paſt, were thought worthy the attention of chil- 
dren only, or of the loweſt and rudeſt orders, are now ad- 
mired for that artleſs ſimplicity, which once obtained the 
name of coarſeneſs and vulgarity. - | 


It muſt be confeſſed that this ſpecies of antiquarianiſm 


zs better calculated for the public in general than any other. 


An old ruſty coin or ſhield would excite rapture in a Swin- 
ton or a Rawlinſon, but would be beheld with perfect indii- 


ference by the greater part of the literati, and by all the 
unlearned. But the genuine beauties of poetry are capable of 


being reliſhed by thoſe who are perfectly regardleſs whether 


or not it was printed in the black letter, and written by Row: | 
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% 10 
ley or by Chatterton. Every lover of poetry is pleaſed 
with the judicious ſelection of Percy, though he gives him- 
ſelf little concern about dates. The antiquary may perhaps 
admire the oldeſt and the worſt piece in the colle ction, en- 
ly becauſe it is old. The common reader, however, does of- 
ten partake with the antiquarian in the pleaſure. reſulting 
| from labour beſtowed in reſearches after poetry, though he 

has no adequate idea of the ſupreme felicity of finding an 
Otho, or of poſſeſſing a worthleſs old ſong. 5 

The mere antiquarian taſte in poetry, or the admiration 
of bad poetry ſolely becauſe it is ancient, is certainly abſurd, 
It is more difficult to diſcover the meaning of many of our 


old poets, diſguiſed as it is in an obſolete and uncouth phra- 


{cology, than to read an elegant Greek or Latin author. 


Such ſtudy is, indeed, not unfrequently like raking in a 
dunghill for pearls, and gaining the labour only for one's 


Palins. | 15 8 5 . N | 5 PN | | 
Our earlter poets, many of whoſe names and works are de- 
ſerredly faxgotten, ſeem to have thought that rhyme was 


poetry. And even this conſtituent requiſite they applied 


with extreme negligence. It was, however, good enough 
for its readers; moſt of whom confidered the mere ability 


of reading as a very high attainment. It has had its day, 


and the antiquary muſt not deſpiſe us, if we cannot peruſe it 


| with patience. He who delights in all ſuch reading as is 


| never read, may derive ſome pleaſure from the fingularity of 


his taſte ; but he ought ſtill to reſpect the judgment of man- 


| kind, which has conſigned to oblivion the works which he 
admires, While he pores unmoleited on Chaucer, Gower, 


Lydgate, and Occleve, let him not cenſure our obſtinacy in 


| adhering to Homer, Virgil, Milton and Pope. 


In peruſing the antiquated pages of our Engliſh bards, 
we ſometimes find a paſſage which has comparative merit, 
and which ſhines with a greater luſtre, becauſe it is ſurround- 


ed with deformity. While we conſider the rude ſtate of li- 
terature, the want of models, the depraved taſte of readers, 
we are ſtruck with the leaſt appearance of beauty. We are 


| flattered with an idea of our own penetration, in diſcovering 


excellencies which have eſcaped the notice of the world, 
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We take up the volume with a previous determination to 
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Prove that it contains valuable matter. We are unwilling 
that our pains ſhould be unrewarded. We fſele& a few 
lines from a long work, and by a little critical refinement, 


prove that they are wonderfully excellent. But the candid 
are ready to confeſs, that they have not often diſcovered in 
this department a ſufficient degree or quantity of abſolute 
merit to repay the labour of a profound and laborious re- 
. 35; 8 15 
Rowe has ſaid that the old Engliſh bards and minſtrels 
ſoared many a height above their followers ; and it is true, 
that thoſe old ballads, which are in the mouths of peaſants 
on both ſides the Tweed, have ſomething in them irreſiſtibly 
_ captivating. Vulgar, coarſe, inelegant, they yet touch the 
Heart, Many of them, when read as the writers intended, 
are muſical, They have pleaſed the ear and the mind of a 
whole people, and therefore, in ſpite of the cold feclings of 
the critic, muſt be pronounced beautiful. Addiſon firſt 
gained them the notice of icholars, by his praiſes of Chevy- 
Chaſe. 
with the Claſſics. This indeed drew the attention of the claſ- 
tical reader; but it may be queſtioned whether it would not 
be a better method to view them as originals ; and in order 
to procure them a general reception, appeal to the genuine 
feelings of nature. For in truth, when compared, as com- 
poſitions, with the correct works of Virgil or Horace, the 
barbarous language in which they are written, makes them 
appear to diſadvant age. At the ſame time it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that it affords a very pleaſing employment to the po- 
lite ſcholar, to remark the coincidences of thought, which 
are uſually found in works of genius, written at different 
periods by thoſe Who could not poſſibly imitate each other. 
The philoſopher gladly ſeizes the phenomenon, as it tend 
to clucidate a curious truth reſpecting the human mind, 
that all men of nearly equal faculties fall into nearly the 
the ſame train of thought when placed in fimilar circum- 
„ des 7 C „ 
Notwithſtanding the incontrovertible merit of many of 
our ancient relics of poetry, I believe it may be doubtcc, 
whether aay one of them would be tolerated as the produc- 
tion of a modern poet. As a good imitation on the ancient 


He illuſtrated their beauties, by comparing them 
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manner, it would find its admirers; but, conſidered indepen- 
dently as an original, it would be thought a careleſs, 
vulgar, inartificial compoſition. There are few who do not 
read Dr. Percy's own piece, and thoſe of other late writers, 


of that ingenious writer. 5 | ö 
Poetical genius appeared with great luſtre among the 
Scots, at a time when it was obſcured in England. At 
one of the barreneſt periods of Engliſh literature, Dunbar, 
Douglas, and Lyndſay wrote with great elegance, as far as 
the language would admit, and in true ſpirit of original 
poetry. They wanted only a better language, and a more 
durable diale&, to have become national claſſics. With all 
their beauties, it is difficult to read them with patience ; 
for the neceſſity of continually recurring to a gloſſary, 


| have excited, and induces the tired reader to fly to more mo- 
out the trouble of an analytical proceſs. _ „„ 
The preſent age, it muſt be owned with regret, is an age 
of literary deception. It is indeed characteriſtical of an ad- 
| vanced period of letters and refinement, when the various 
| modes of writing have, in every department, been anticipa- 
| ted, to have recourſe to forgery in order to gain attention. 
Of this every one, acquainted with the preſent ſtate of lite- 
rature in England, is ſenſible. Chatterton, though the beſt, 


is not the only imitator and pretended reitorer of our ancient 


| poets, | 


It will be allowed by all, that a compoſition ought to be 
| eſtimated by its abſolute, not its relative merit. And yet 


| a poem, which, while it is ſuppoſed to have been written 
| three or four centuries ago, is generally read and admired, is 


on. This ſeems to have been the caſe with the reputed po- 


poſed, that a man of taſte would continue to admire it even 


— — 
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with more pleaſure than the oldeſt ballad in the collection 


cools the ardour which the peruſal of a beautiful paſſage may 


dernbooks, whoſe gold, equally pure, may be extracted with- 


neglected as ſoon as it is diſcovered to be a modern producti- 


— 77777. 5 


ems of Rowley. That a work ſhould looſe its value in the 
eyes of the antiquary, when it is found to wear only a counter. 
feited ruſt, is not wonderful but it might reaſonably be ſup- 


| after the detection; though at the ſame time it is true, that 
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moſt men have ſo much of the antiquarian ſpirit, as to feel 
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an additional pleaſure when excellence is united with anti. 


quity. By an effort of imagination, we place ourſelves in 


the age of the author, and call up a thouſand collateral 


herent. 


Whether the antiquarian taſte in poetry is reaſonable or 


unreaſonable, it affords an elegant and a pleafing amuſement 


to thoſe who poſſeſs it. Miſtakes in matters of mere taite 


and literature, are harmleſs in their conſequences to ſociety, 
They have no direct tendency to hurt any intereſt, or cor- 
rupt any morals. While therefore they are not likely to 
become general, they muſt not be attacked with virulence, 


Diſputes in the republic of letters, a republic unlike the po- 


litical commonwealth, ſhould be conducted with gentleneſs, 
That humanity of temper, which a ſucceſsful purſuit cf 
learning inſpires, would, of itſelf, it might be ſuppoſed, ſe- 
cure a mild and generous behaviour in literary controverſy, 


But the reverſe has uſually been the caſe. Bentley, Middle. 


ton, Warburton, have ſometimes indulged an irritable tem- 


per beyond thoſe limits, which, as chriſtians and ſcholars, 


_ they muſt have ſeen and approved. They who have obſerved 


the rancour mutually diſplayed in the diſagreements of the 
learned, muſt have concluded, if they knew not the ſtate of 
the queſtion, that ſomething of the utmoſt conſequence to 


life, fame, or fortune, was at ſtake. Contempt or indigna- 
tion muſt have taken place, when they found that nothing 
more was agitated, than the propriety or impropriety oi 
Greek accents, the genuineneſs of ſome fooliſh book, the 
juſtneſs of a conjectural emendation, and other ſubjects, 
which had not the leaſt tendency to ſerve or injure either 
ſcience or ſocicty. e 8 
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1 VERY thiag which is capable of affecting the mind 


in a forcible manner may be rendered ſubſervient to 
the purpoſes of morality, Muſic, and indeed all the faſter 


ideas, which give beauties to his work not naturally in. 


No, XLVIII. ON THE MORAL EFFECTS OF PAINTING 
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arts, are known to poſſeſs a power of exciting ſentiments 
of various kinds; of rouſing the mind to manly virtue, or 
relaxing it to vice and effeminacy. But perhaps none are 


more inſtantaneous or ſubtle in their operation than the pro- 


ductions of the art of painting. Every one who can ſee, 


is able to colle& the meaning of an obvious picture, and 
the tranſition from the eyes to the heart is ſhort and rapid. 


To receive an impreſſion from a book, it is neceſſary to 


read and to reflect; but the idea ſuggeſted by a painting is 


caught at a glance. 


A liberal and philoſophical ſtateſman, whoſe comprehen- 
five mind attends to the morals no leſs than the finances of 
a nation, will conſider the public exhibition of pictures as a 


matter of national concern. He will uſe his influence to 


cauſe ſuch figures to be repreſented to the public, as have a 
natural tendency to call forth manly ſentiments, to diffuſe a 
love of decency and order, a ſpirit of benevolence, honour, 
honeſty, and patriotic virtue. Divines and philoſophers, 


warriors and ſtateſmen, uſeful writers, and good men of a 
denominations, repreſented with all the charms of the pen- 


ct], and with all the natural expreſſion of their countenan- 
es, cannot fail to animate the boſom with a love of excel- 


lence. And it is one peculiar advantage, that this effect may 
be produced on the rude and the vulgar, on thoſe who have 


never been improved by education, and who are neither 
able nor inclined to improve themſelves by reading and re- 


flectionsn > 5 | | : 
| The encouragement of the arts is indeed attended with 


a conſiderable expence; but while they are made by due 
direction to improve the minds of the people, they amply 


repay it, When they are fo perverted as to produce un- 
manly ſentiments, or vicious and idle habits, they are, at 
once, the bane of private life, and of a free conſtitution. 

The world never yet ſaw the equal of our countryman 
Hogarth, in the art of moral painting. The ſcenes, indeed, 


Which he has exhibited, are taken, for the moſt part, though 
not always, from low life; but in this reſpect the painter 


ſhewed his judgment; not only becauſe low life affords a 
greater abundance and variety of humour, but becauſe low 


life ſtands moſt in need of inſtruction, and can receive it 
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more eaſily from a picture than from oral or written docu. 


ments. I very much doubt, whether the ſermons of Tillot. 
ſon ever diſſuaded ſo efficaciouſly from laſt, cruelty, and 


| Intemperance, as the prints of Hogarth. 


The painters of the Dutch or Flemiſh ſchool do indeed 


repreſent low life; but the repreſentations are rather amy. 
ſing than inſtructive. Indeed I am not ſure that they are 
not injurious to mankind ; for while they exhibit men in 
ſome of the loweſt and moſt humiliating forms, they tend 
to increaſe his real degradation. It is much to be lament. 
ed, that the great ſkill which they evidently diſplay in the 


art of painting, was not e red in Lge more ſuſcep. 


tible of elevation. 


Humourous pictures or prints are, 1 too enter- 


taining to be rejected, while they are reſtrained within the 
limits of decency and good- nature. The taſte for them is, 
in this age and country, very prevalent; but I am ſorry to 
ay, that the limits which have juſt been mentioned are too 
little obferved. Among the various methods invented for 

the gratification of private and party malice, few have been 


more ſucceſsful than the caricatura. There is no perſonage 


however exalted, no character however reſpectable, which 
may not be lowered in the eſtimation of the vulgar, by a 


ludicrous picture exhibited to public view. Some action, 


paaſſion, feature, attitude, or dreſs may be applied to the 


moſt deſerving man, = may render him an object of ridi- 


cule. A ſad perverſion of a noble art! but which, it is to 
be feared, will continue while the public is led by its taſte 

for detraction to reward the artiſt by the purchaſe of his 
* however defamatory. 


H umourous prints have been of late very ſucceſsfully uſed 


to ridicule ſome of thoſe extravagancies of dreſs and man- 

ners, which ariſe from effeminacy, and tend to encreaſe it. 
The figures repreſented have raiſed a very natural and in- 
nocent laugh, and the ſatire, though well pointed and di- 
rected, has not uſually been perſonal. Nothing can be more 


laudable, than to exert this very efficacious art in renders 


ing folly, vanity, and vice, objects of popular deriſion. 


But it muſt be confeſſed, that it is much oftener employ- 


ed in corrupting the heart and imagination by indecent 
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figures. And here I cannot help making a complaint againſt 
the police: of the metropolis, which allows ſome of the ſhops 


in the moſt crowded ftreets to exhibit in their windows, 


ſuch prints as cannot fail to inflame the paſſions of inexpe- 


rienced youth. Why ſlumbers the magiſtrate, or to what 


purpoſe are the laws and wiſe regulations of a civilized ſtate, 
if we cannot permit our children to walk through the pub- 
lic ſtreets of the capital without danger of corrupting their 
morals, merely by their looking into a window, which is ſo 
furniſhed as to attract the attention of the moſt innocent 
and unſuſpictous ? A great and ſucceſſive crowd is uſually 
aſſembled before the print-ſhops, which, while 1t annoys the 
honeſt paſſenger who is haftening to tranſa& important bu- 


| ſineſs, is perpetually drinking in a poiſonous draught, of 


which who can tell how malignant and diffuſive may be the 


confequences ? Indeed, the print-ſhops which diſplay to 


thouſands in the courſe of every day the moſt inflammatory 


prints, may juſtly be ſtigmatized as the guides to the bro- 
thel. Hi ancient times, and in heathen cities, we read of 


the utmoſt precautions taken to preſerve the modeſty of 


young men; and ought not the rulers of the greateſt city 
in the Chriſtian world to bluſh, while they connive at a 
practice, which tends perhaps more than any thing elſe, to 


O 


debauch the minds of apprentices, clerks, and indeed of all 
the riſing generation? It is certainly a nuiſance, and may 


legally be removed. The intereſt of ſome unconſcientious. 


individual might perhaps be injured by leſſening the ſale of 
his corrupting repreſentations ; but what is the intereſt of 
an individual, when placed in competition with the morals 


of the multitude? If the print-ſhops in a great city were 


to exhibit only virtuous prints, they might be highly fer- 
viceable to the cauſe of moralitx. | 


The ſerious part of mankind have complained, that ſome 
of the catchpenny periodical publications have of late been 
embelliſhed, as it is called, with ſuch prints, as tend imme- 


diately to corrupt private life, and moſt eſſentially to injure 
lociety. Neither have they appeared clandeſtinely, but have 
boldly ſolicited notice by a deſcription of their contents in 
the public advertiſements. The ſerious part of mankind 
have, I ſay, complained, and have aſked each other, whe- 
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ther the official guardians of religion and decency hare 
been ſo immerſed in politics, or ſo engaged in purſuit of 
preferment, as not to have noticed publications which they 
ought, if they poſſeſſed ſufficient influence, to have ſupprel. 
| ſed? They who have ſons and daughters cannot but ap- 
prehend danger, when the moſt licentious pictures are daily 
obtruded on the public eye; and they cannot help think. 
ing, at the ſame time, that the preſervation of the children 
of the commonwealth deſerves at leaſt as much attention 
from the legiſlature, as the preſervation of hares and puppies, 
The art of painting is one of thoſe innocent and delight. 
ful means of pleaſure which Providence has kindly afforded 


to brighten the proſpects of human life. Under due te. 


Frictions, and with proper direction, it may be rendered 
ſomething more than an elegant mode of pleaſing the eye 
and the imagination; it may become a very powerful aux 
r,, e 
It is but juſt to add, that ſoon after this paper was print- 
ed, but before it was publiſhed, the magiſtrates of & ondöon 
jſſued orders for the proſecution of ſuch print: ſellers as 
ſhould exhibit licentious prints in their windows. Attempts 
bave alſo been lately made to reſtrain licentious publicati- 
ons; but they have proved abortive; and it has been argu- 
ed, perhaps with too much reaſon, that a public endeavour 
to impede will ſerve only to promote their circulation. 


UTI: 
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No. XLIX, on THE 1MPROPRIETY OF PUBLICLY 
ADOPTING A NEW TRANSLATION OF THE BIBLE. 


HH tranſlators of our Bible, it is allowed, had great 

1 merit; but, as nothing is begun and perfected at the 
ſame time, it is not ſurpriſing that the tranſlation is not 
exempt from the characteriſtic of all human undertakings 
Critics, aſſiſted by the labours of the tranſlators, have pro- 
ſecuted their enquiries into the Hebrew text, and have de. 
tected errors in it which they are willing to magnify into 
importance. Manuſcripts having been collated, and the 
Hebrew text at laſt aſcertained, as far perhaps as hung 
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ingenuity can aſcertain it, there ſeems, at the completion 
of the labour, to be a wiſh among the critics for a new 
tranſlation, = 


For my own part, if I may venture to give an opinion 
contrary to that of the profound collators of Hebrew ma · 
nuſcripts, I cannot help thinking a new tranſlation of the 


Bible an attempt extremely dangerous, and quite unneceſſa- 
ry, Inſtead of ſerving the cauſe of religion, which is the 
oſtenſible motive for the wiſh, I am convinced that nothing 
would more immediately tend to ſhake the faith of many 
yorthy behevers, . 5 = 

Time gives a venerable air to a'l things, to men, to trees, 
to buildings, and to books. Sacred things acquire peculiar 


correction of its inaccuracies. Imagine a Roman ſenator 
or warrior, dreſſed out like a powdered beau of modern 
times. Much more care is beſtowed on him in his preſent 


| dreſs, He is nicely and accurately arrayed in every part. 
| But what is the reſult? He is now pretty, and before he 
| Vas majeſtic. Juſt ſo, were the Bible corrected and mo- 


dernized; it would probably become more ſhewy, and per- 


JW 5 
| We have received the Bible in the very words in which 


Wages of it by heart in our infancy ; we find it quoted in 
ermons from the earlieſt to the lateſt times; ſo that its 
Phraſe is become familiar to our ear, and we ceaſe to be 


\ 
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Rartled at apparent difficulties. Let all this be called pre- 


E 
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Qudice ; but it is a prejudice which univerſally prevails in 
; he middle and lower ranks; and we ſhould hardly recog- 
Piſe the Bible, were it to be read in our churches in an 


cher words than thoſe which our fathers have heard be- 
E Gur 2885 


It is true, indeed, that ſome very devout and well mean · 
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| ſanity by long duration. A new church, with all the 
| embelliſhments of Grecian architecture, is far leſs venerable _ 
| than the Gothic tower overgrown with moſs. The preſent, 
| tranſlation of the Bible derives an advantage from its anti- 
| quity greatly ſuperior to any which could ariſe from the 
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baps leſs inaccurate ; but it would loſe the air of ſanctity, 
| which enables it to make an impreſſion which no accuracy 


it now ſtands from our fathers ; we have learned many paſ- 
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ing people carry the prejudice too far, when they profeſi 

to believe, that our tranſlation was written with the finger 

of the Almighty, ard that to alter a tittle of it is to be 

guilty of blaſphemy. But ſtill, as the faith of ſuch per- 

fons is ſtrong, and their intentions pious, it would be jy. 

prudent to ſhock their minds by an innovation which (he 

could not help confidering as an inſult an heaven. If th: 

leſſons in the church were to be read in different words 
from thoſe which they have heard from their infancy, thei: 
faith might be more endangered than by all the argument; 
of the deiſt. And ſuch perſons, though the ſarcaſtic may 
ſtigmatize them as weak brethren, are too valuable men. 
bers, eſpecially in this age, to be wantonly cut off from the 
body of. the church. * 


Hut forbearing to urge the air of veneration acquired by 
time, or the attachments formed by prejudice to the Bible, 
I cannot help thinking, that the preſent tranſlation ought 
to be retained in our churches for its intrinfic beauty and 
excellence. We have had one ſpecimen of a new tranilati- 
on of the Bible by a very learned and ingemous biſhop. It 
is exact and curious, but I will venture to ſay it approach 
es not to the majeſty, ſublimity, and fire of the old tranſa- 


tion. A reader, after going through it, will not, upon the 


whole, receive fo deep and laſting an impreſſion from it, as 
from the old one with all its imperfections. And it is from 
the general effect of a work that its excellence muſt be 
e eſtimated, 9 ösßs das 5 
I ̃ be poetical paſſages of ſcripture are peculiarly pleaſing 
in the preſent tranſlation, The language, though it is fim. 


ple and natural, is rich and expreſſive. Solomon's Song, 


difficult as it is to be interpreted, may be read with deligli, 
even if we attend to little elſe but the brilliancy of the die. 
tion; and it is a circumſtance which increaſes its grace, 
| that it appears to be quite unſtudied. The Pſalms, as wel 
as the whole Bible, are literally tranſlated, and yet that 
tranſlation abounds with paſſages exquiſitely beautiful and 
irreſiſtibly tranſporting. Even where the ſenſe is not ve 
clear, nor the connection of ideas obvious at firſt ſight, the 
mind is ſoothed and the ear raviſhed, with the powerful Jet 
- unaffected charms of the ſtyle, It is not indeed necellar 
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to enlarge on the excellencics of the tranſlation in general; 

for its beauties are ſuch as are to be recognized by feeling 
more than by deſcription; and it muſt be owned, that they 
have been powerfully felt by the majority of the nation 
ever ſince the firſt edition. In many a cottage and farm- 
houſe, where the Bible and Prayer ook conſtitute the li- 


brary, the ſweet ſongs of Iſrael, and the entertaining hiſto- 
ries of Joſeph and his brethren, Saul and Jonathan, conſti- 


tute a never failing ſource of heart - felt pleaſure. 

It is falſe refinement, vain philoſophy, and an immode- 
rate love of diſſipation, which cauſes ſo little attention to 
be paid to this venerable book in the buſy and gay world. 
If we do not diſclaim all belief in its contents, it is ſurely a 
great omiſſion in many gentlemen and ladies who wiſh to 


de completely accompliſhed, or think themſelves ſo already, | 
to he utterly unacquainted with the ſacred volume. It i is 
our duty to inſpect it, and it is graciouſly ſo ordered, that 


our duty in this inſtance may be a pleaſure; for the Bible 
is truly pleaſing, conſidered only as a collection of very an- 
cient and curious hiſtory and poetry. 


With reſpe& to the impropriety of appointing a new 


tranſlation to bè read in churches, what I have advanced 


on the ſubjeR i is only matter of opinion, and may perhaps 
be found in the event erroneous. I ſhall, however, very 
confidently ſay, that innovations of this kind are of the 
higheſt importance, and may probably be attended with the 
woll violent concuſſions. They ought therefore to he at- 


and ter the matureſt deliberation. | 
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tempted only when there is an abſolute neceſſity for them, 
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ON THE MULTIPLICATION OF BOOKS. 


O amuſements are more eaſily attainable, and attend- 
ed with more ſolid ſatisfaction and fewer inconveni— 


1 


encies, than the literary. In theſe late ages, there is ſcarce- 
iy a ſubject, which can reaſonably excite human curioſity, 
on which ſatisfactory information may not be acquired by 
the peruſal of books, which, from their multitude, are ob- 
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vious to all who are diſpoſed to give them their attention. 


Poetry, hittory, eloquence, and philoſophy, 3 in all its ran. 


fications, ate conſtantly at hand, and ready to gratify tit 


mental appetite with every elegant variety of ntclicQual 


ſuſtenance, The imagination can at all times call up, by 
the medium of books, the moſt vivid repreſentations of ce 
ry object which the phyſical and moral world have bern 


known to produce. Exempt from the i eee ol. 


foreign travel, from the dangers of a military life, from the 


narrow eſcapes of the voyager, and from the tumult of po. 


litical engagements, the ſtudent can enjoy, in the comborta- 


ple retreat of his library, all that has employed the actite 


faculties of man in every department of life. 
As a ſource of a very lively, as well as a pure plenſre, 
reading i is become the conſtant amuſement of that conf der- 


O 
able part of the community, whom the circumſtancts cf 
P Y 


| profellion, ſex, or inclination, have confined to a ſedentary 
life. The age is ſaid to be pen and the moſt ſuper- 
ſicial leren ion will juſtify the complaiat. Vet it muſt, 
on the other hand, be acknowledged, that it is moſt exten- 
 fively enlightened. Books, that poſſeſs originality and real 


merit, are ſtill encouraged. Circulating libraries, furniſhed 


with valuable as well as trifling works, and ſocieties eſta- 


bliſhed for the purcha e of new publications, abound through: 
out the kingdom, The ſtream of national knowledge is 
certainly Gifiule ; * nor is there ſufficient reaſon to alert 


what ſome have maintajned, that it is become ſhallow by 


difluſion. If the progucnioha of thoſe who have aue be- 
fore are richer and more ſolid, it reflects not diſgrace on 
their followers, whoſe diſcoveries are anticipated by the 
ſirſt inveſtigators. He who firſt opens the mine, wall re- 


DO 
turn laden with treaſure at an eaſy rate. He who ſuccects 


may, with more lagaci: ey and labour, acquire leſs; nor 
ſhould it detract from his praiſe, that ie brings forth little, 


M here little remained. 

In this advanced! Lage « of lite erature, mu ach of the ſtudent 

8 is neceſſarily employed in ret racing the progre!s of thoſe 
© have preceded im. He! heaps up knowledge, and h 

ohen little time, even if he has inclination and abi lity, to 

communicate it in a correct and gr raceful manner. Ther 1 
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little doubt, but that many of the literati, who have never 
written, are at leaſt equal in the extent of their knowledge 
to the writers whom they ſtudy and admire. They have 
never written, perhaps, from indolence, and perhaps from 
a want of a power to utter, wi ith agresable facility, what they 
apprehend with clearneſs. Theſe mult be ſupplicd with a 
conſtant ſucceffion of books; and it is found by experience, 
that few books pleaſe more cordially, or at le call excite at- 
tzation more forcibly, than thoſe of contemporary authors. 
It appears then, that, for the fake of the learned as well 
as the common reader, the multiplication of books, though it 
has ſometimes been lamented, onght, upon the whole, to he 
encouraged. No one is compelled to read what he does 
not approve. A ſumptuous entertainment is prepared, 
nor ſnould the gueſt find fault with the number or va- 
riety of the diſhes. They are all laid before him with 
deſign to give him pleaſure, and 1t is eaſy to ſelect that which 
Is capable of afford ing it, and to refuſe all that 1 is inſipid or 
diſguſtful. 
Modern authors are naturally Sipolcd 1 to juſtify to them. 
ſelves and others the addition which they make to the num- 
ber of books. They are unwilling to ſuppoſe, that every 
ſubject is anticipated; that all the avenu es to fame are cloi- 
ed ; that the knowledge acquired by ftudy, and adorned by 
the expreſſion of genius, is incapable of obtaining its proper 
reward, the praiſe of every ingenuous and congenial mind. 
Literary productions continue, therefore, to multiply, and 
every writer finds ſome plauſible apology for preſenting to 
the public an additional volume. | 


LL.) 


No. LI. LETTERS THE SOURCE OF SOLID CON<+0- 
LATION. : | 


HE ſacred writers, the heathen philoſophers, all who 
have either thought or written with ſolidity, hay 
ce that man is born to trouble, and that few and evil are 
his days. The moral poet Euripides has ſaid, that to be a 
Man i 18 a ſufficient plea for being miſer able ; and who, indeed, 
uas not felt this truth! * | 
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Vet it is at the ſame time true, that the kind hand of 


N Providence has ſcattered flowers as well as thorns in the 
road of life; and the great {kill required, is to ſelect thoſe 
that are perennial, thoſe that do not bud, blow, and wither 
in a day, from thoſe that ſhine with tranſient lutire, or con. 
_ ceal poiſonous qualities under a vivid foliage. 1 
Among the many arguments for a clallicul and compte. 
henſive education, there are few which ought to have a preat- 
er weight, than that it enables thoſe who enjoy the benefit 
of it, to derive the pureſt, the ſweeteſt, the moſt elegant, 
and the leaſt injurious pleaſures from themſelves and from 
reflection. The man of tafte and learning creates, as it 
were, a little world of his own, in which he exerciſes his 
- faculties ; and he feels his moſt exalted ſatisfactions ariſing 


vulgar mind. 1 3 . 
Ihe parent in the middle ranks of life, who 1s at's to 
place his ſon above dependence, contributes more to his 
real happineſs, when he gives him a taſte for the claſſics, aud 
for ſtudies which will exalt his nature, than when, by mak- 
ing him a trader without a gentleman's education, he affords 
lum an opportunity of hereafter ſhining in the mean mag- 
nificence of wealth, unaccompanied with clegance and libe- 
rality. To poſſeſs thouſands with the narrow ſpirit of a 
mere ſtock- jobber, can add but little real happineſs. But to 
poſieſs a juſt taſte for a Virgil, and for the other fine writers 
whom the world has long admired ; to be capable of feeling 


from things, the exiſtence of which is ſcarcely Known to the 


their beauties, with only the common comforts and conve- 


niencies of life, will confer an elegance and dignity of mind; 
and willcauſe a finer pleaſure than was ever known to a Craf- 
{ys or a Clive. F EO, . 
Where, indeed, ſhall we find objects capable of attaching 
the mind in every ſtage of life, in every condition, in every 
time, in every place, but in the walks of literature? Thee 
udies, ſays Cicero, in a paſſage which can never be too of 
ten repeated, afford nouriſhment to our youth, delight our 
old age, adorn proſperity, ſupply a refuge in adverſity, are 
à conſtant ſource of pleaſure at home, are no impedim ei 

while abroad, attend us in the night: ſeaſon, and accompany 
us in our travels and retirements. The great ſtateſmun ſpcbe 
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the dictates of his own experience. To his hours of dejection 


in the compoſition of which he a while forgot his own and 
his country's calamity. 


Deep ſorrow is known to ſeek ſolitude for indulgence. 
Company may diſſipate the lighter cares, but it appears like 


while under the influence of grief, unleſs it is the company 


ſince it tends to throw a damp on that cheerfulneſs, to pro- 
mote which is one of the ends of ſociety. But ſolitude invites 
to reading ; and amid the great variety of books, ſome one 
may always be found in uniſon with our own temper. In 
the retirements of our library, no inſolent intruder can up- 
braid us for difinclination or incapacity to taſte convivial en- 


joyment. There we may find balſam for every wound of 


the mind, and a lenient medicine for every diſeaſe. 
When the proſpects which preſent themſelves in the com- 
mon road of life are dark and dreary, the man of taſte can 


ſtep aſide into the elyſium of poeſy, and tread the flowery 
paths, and view the guilded ſcenes which fancy raiſes with 
the magic of enchantment. The ingenious biographer of 


the poet Gray has informed us, that the moſt approved pro- 


ductions of his friend were brought forth ſoon after the death 


| of one whom the poet loved. Sorrow led him to ſeek for ſo- 
| lace of the muſe. That the mule ſmiled on her votary, every 


reader of taſte has already acknowledged. Sacred hiſtory 


has acquainted us with the power of muſic over the paſſions, 


and there is little doubt but the verſe as well as the lyre of 


David, can ſooth the troubled ſpirits to repoſe. 


It is difficult to be attached to the common objects of 


human purſuit, without feeling the ſordid or the trouble- 
| ſome paſſions. But in the purtuits of learning, all is liberal, 
noble, generous. They require and promote that compre- 
! henſive mode of thinking, which overlooks the little and 


which thebuſy actors toil and weary themſelves for his amuſe- 
ment. He fees the emptineſs of many objects which are ar- 
dently purſued ; he is acquainted with the falſe glitter thac 


E 
3 

A 
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and privacy, we owe many of his fineſt philoſophical treatiſes, 


mockery to real woe. Add to this, that to mix with company 


of familar friends, is a violation of the rules of propriety, 


mean occupations of the vulgar mind. To the man of phi. 
boſophical obſervation, the world appears as a theatre, in 
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ſurrounds him; he knows bow ſhort and unſubſtantial are 
the good and evil that excite all the ardour of purfuit and 


abhorrence ; and can therefore derive a degree of dclight 
from reflection, of which they who are deeply, and even ſue. 


| ceſsfully intereſted in them, can never participate. Not- 


withſtanding the charms of opulence, Socrates and Epictetus 
have attracted more admirers, and probably enjoyed more 

5 tranquillity of mind, than the richeſt publican of Athens and 
ome, | 


tion 185 the ſeveral; profeſlions of civil life; but exclud! 


the motives of intereſt and ambition, it is to be cultivacl | 


for its own ſake, by thoſe who underſtand and with to en! joy 
under every circumſtance, the utmoſt attainable happin 
Next to religion, it is the beſt and ſweeteſt ſource of chm. 
fort in thoſe hours of dejection, which every mortal mii 
ſometimes experience. It conſtitutes one of the moſt folid 
pillars to ſupport the tottering fabric of human felicity, and 


commonly contributes as m uch to virtue as to calm aud ra. 


tional enjoyment. 
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ON THE EXCELLENCE OF LORD BACUN A3 
MORALIS T. | 
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0 «As are 1 truly our own as thoſe of the under 


ſtanding. The world has Is ng agrecd in admiration 

of ; Alexander, Cæſer, and Charles of Sweden; and the re- 
mark of Cicero ſeems not to have occurred to them, that the 
glory ofa general is in great mealure der ived from the me- 
rit of thoſe who obey him, and that a thouſand contingei. 
cies mult conſpire, to give ellicacy to the bit concertes plats 
of military operation. | On, 
Hut the works of genius are TRE produced in ſoll- 
oY The mind forms its own delign, and purſues within 
ir ſelf all the methods that conduce to its accompliſhment. 
Fortune has little influence in retarding or promoting its 
purpoſes. If, then, the proportion of glory, which ought 
to r.dound to an 3 is to be eſtimated by perſonal 
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merit, independently of external aid and accidental events, 


the triumphs of ingenuity mult be held more Þonourable 
than the triumphs of valour, and a conqueſt of the 1ntellec- 


tual world more worthy the dignified page of hiſtory, then 


the ſubjection of the terraqueous globe. Such a conqueror 
is the great Bacon; and when the world ſhall have correc- 


ted its erroneous judgment, he will be 2 in a rank ſu- 


perior to the fon of Philip. 


A popular hiſtorian of England has, howeve Ir, depot ated 


the merit of this glory of dur nation. Hume has plainly 
pronounced him inferior to the Florentine p! biloſopher 18 


lilzo ; and he attributes the great applauſe that has been 
paid to him to the illiberal partiality of our national ſpirit. 
Something more reaſonable than the ſuggeſtions of the. 


ſpirit will prompt many to attribute his detraction to nati⸗ 
onal envy. 

The teſtimony of foreigners, who cannot bs biaTed by 
this prejudice, as is uly honour able to our great philoſopher. 


Baco Verulamius, for ſo they call him, is more frequently 


mentioned, and with 111 gher applauſe, than the ingenious 
ohiloſopher of Italy. Great as have been the praiſes be- 

| flowed on Bacon in bie e own country, they have never reach- 

ed the high encomiums of foreign univer ſities. 
It was the great miſtake of Ariſtotle to have accommo- 


dated his phyſics to his logic, inftead of rendering his logic 
e to his phyſics ; and, as the critics have F 


by inverting the natural order of things, to have ſubjected 


the end to the means, To remove this error, our philoſo- 


YT 


reaſon by induction; a more effectual method of eliciting 
truth, than the antiquated and trifling forms of a perfect 


lyllogiſm. This work is acknowledged to be his maſter piece; 
and its beneficial effect in aſcertaining ſcience, by reducing | 


it to the teſt of experiment, 1s alone ſufficient to entitle hira 
to all the fame ke en joys. 


But his predominant excellence in F N the ſcience 


of nature, ſeems almoſt to have abſorbed his glory as a mo- 
raliſt. His genius, however, formed to penetrate into all 


ſubjects on which it directed its beams, made thoſe diſcove- 
ries in common life and common manners, which, it might 


pher invented his novum organum, in which he teaches to 
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recluſe ſpeculator than to the man of buſineſs. In all his 
moral writings there is a ſolidity of remark, which enables 


is this original and ſubſtantial excellence, which gives a grace 
to his writings not to be deformed by a ſtyle by no means 
uniformly elegant; though Sir Richard Baker, whoſe taſte, 
however, was not equal to his knowledge aſſerts of it, that 
Bacon has written in ſo ſweet a ſtyle, that, like manna, it 
„ P W 
Men of profound ſcience commonly excel more in judg- 
ment than in wit. But Bacon is acknowledged to hare 


cubrations. Rapin ſays, there is more of it in his ethics, 
than in any of his writings ; for which I think a reaſon may 
be ealily aſſigned. Obſervations on men and manners admit 
a playful ingenuity of thought; but the features of ſevere 
ſeience are not often to be relaxed by the ſallies of a ſportive 
FVV 
I have often regretted, that ſo ſagacious an underſtand- 
ing was not more frequently employed in ſpeculations more 
generally uſeful, than thoſe ſublime ſubjects of ſcience which 
are unconnected with practice. Had he employed that 
ſubtilty of obſervation, in remarking and deſcribing manners, 
which is conſpicuous in ſome uſeleſs conjectures in natural 
philoſophy, there is little doubt but the world would hav 
received great light, where light is molt wanted, in the art 
of regulating our paſſions, and the conduct of life, Thelit- 


| ſhould moſt wiſh to recover, if all his productions were loi, 
is the Moral Eſſays „ ä 
The Advancement of Learning, though much leſs rea 
than the ſuperficial works of later times, is one of the mol 
entertaining and improving books in the language. Ti: 
remarks in it ſtrike the mind with ſuch an evidence of cor: 
viction, that the truth diſcovered pleaſes like that derived 
from mathematical demonſtration. The thoughts of Baco! 
have this peculiar excellence, that they not only pleaſe and 
convince by their juſtneſs, but lead the mind to think til 
farther on the ſubject, and aſſiſt it in its efforts. Not like tit 


be ſuppoſed; would be leſs likely to-occur to the deep 24 


the reader to ſelect ſomething uſeful on every peruſal, It 


diſplayed a very conſiderable degree of wit in his moral ly. 


tle he has left us is an invaluable treaſure; and the works! 
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trifling writer who is forced to make the moſſ advantage of 
2 good idea by dilating it, as the gold-beater extends a 
ile gold; Bacon leaves the reader to comment on a ſolid 


conciſe expreſſion. 


life, ſeems gradually to have declined, "and is now near! y 
loft, His reign of Henry the Seventh is only read by thoſe 
| whoſe veneration for him induces them to e them- 
ſelves with all his works. | 

Whatever defects the prevalence of a bad taſte may have 
| occaſioned in ſome of his productions, we may compare them 
| altogether to a venerable pile of Gothic arc bitecture, which, 


| though it has not to boaſt the grace of Grecian elegance, 
| or the finery of the Chineſe ſtyle, poſſeſſes a ſolidity and 
| ſubſtance, which will cauſe it to endure, when not one ſtone 
| ſhall be left upon another in the ecitices . a more refined 


| or oſentatious taſte. _ 


When we compare this great man's writings with ſome 
| of the weakneſſes of his life, we are tempted to exclaim 
| with a modern delineator of charatters, Alas, poor! human 


nature 3 
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the genius at a puerile age, and of conſulting nature 
in the choice of a profeſſion. Vet, after all, chance uſually 
Sr the boy's deſtination. 

It is, indeed, by no means eaſy to find in the child the di- 
piinguiſhing excellence of the future man. The mind, in the 


et” 


ing to ſome interior arrangement which eludes reſearch. 
(They who have taken the moſt pains to Icarn the natural 
propenſity of the young mind, and have been led, by ſome 
Friking appearance, to chuſe a future employment for it, 


! ta 


reflection, when he has once given it uttr ance in a clear and 


His reputation as an viſtorian; though great during his - 
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UCH has been ſaid on the neceſſity of diſcovering 


eourſe of a few years, appears to undergo a total renovation, 
Dickerent facultics, like different trees, put forth the bloſ- 
Boms which preſage the fruit, at cartier or later periods, accor- 
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have found their pupils no more fkilful or ſucceſsfal, dun 
thoſe who were directed to the ſame plan merely by fortui. 
tous circumſtances. Few parents, and few ſuperintendantz 
cf education, are capable of forming this judgment; a judg. 
ment that muft proceed from an intimate knowledge of tle 
human heart, and a long experience of the changes produ- 
ced in it by time and accident. „ 


But it is leſs difficult to diſcover the advantages and 
diſadvantages of the various employments of life, than to 


point out thoſe who are formed by nature to fill them with 


hbenour. 


The clerical profeſſion ſeems to be well adapted to pro- 


mote the happineſs of him who can command his paſlions, 
and who is of a contented. diſpoſition. Such a one is a 


4+ 


Chriſtian philoſopher, and poſeſſes the agreeable privilege 


ol inſtructing his fellow. creatures in moral, philoſophienl, and 
religious truths. He is at liberty to purſue one of the ple. 
ſanteſt and the moſt tranquil paths of life, that Which las 
through the quiet, yet diverſiſied regions of learning. H: 
is uſually reſpected much more than thoſe whoſe birth ant 
_ fortunes have placed them in a higher ſphere. He is mo- 
a maſter of his time, that invaluzb'e poſicffion, than the ret 
of the buſy world, becauſe his engagements arc at an ap- 
pointed ſeaſon. But if to accumulate money, either from 
the neceſſity of providing for a family, or from avarice, be 
his object, he will find himſelf miſcrable, becauſe he is placed 
in a ſituation, where his deſire cannot often be gratifted with 
caſe and honour. The ſtipends ofthe moſt uſeful part of tie 
clergy, thofe who officiate, are often not greater than the 
earnings of a hireling mechanic. Vet an appearance of 
_ competency muſt be ſupported by the curate, not from 
pride alone but from a laudable deſign of accompliſhing 
the purpoſes of his profeſſion. In vain will he preach, in 
vain will he ſet a good example, if a mean appearance and 
mode of living contradict the received opinions of congruit), 
and produce contempt. There are indeed rich prefermen's; 
but theſe, it is obſerved, do not uſually fall to merit as ths 
reward of it, but are laviſhed where intereſt and family cot 
nection put in their irreſiſtible claim. They ſeem, in th 
age, to be conſidered as ſupplemental proviſions for tu 
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younger brothers of opulent and noble families. He, there- 
tore, "who has neither intereſt nor connections, muſt learn, 
when he enters on this profeſſion, to view the goods of this 
world in the light in which they have been conſidered by 
the wiſeſt and che beit of mortalss. 

More families have been raiſed to civil eminence by the 
italy of the law, than by any other purfuit. Riches and 
honours have been profuſely accumulated on its ſucceſsful 
profeſſors. The multiplication of ſtatutes, and the variety 
of forms in modern times, have indeed rendered the ſtudy | 
uncommonly i intricate and laborious, and it ſeems therefore 
to merit uncommon rewards. But diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs is 
Br cellarily confined to few, and many have \ worn out a good 
| conſtitution in peruſing books of all others the leaſt amu- 
kg, without any return of honour or of profit. In this 
age the profeſſion is over-run by the multitude of nominal, if 
g not real ſtudents. Formerly the heir to a good eſtate was 
1 brought up to a little elſe than fox chunt! ng, and to be in at 
| the death, and to water tlie qyorum ten miles round, were 
the objects of his highelt ambition; but now he is uſually 
entered at an inn ol court, adviſed to read Pac kſtone, and 
called to the bar. And though he hould neve r ſucceed * 
chere, yet it is certainly better to let young man nave a pro- 
feſſion to employ his thoughts, Lan to Hiffer him to hve in 
idleneſs and vice. But when, after a life of uſeful labour, 
the advocate is rewarded with a judge's appointment, his 
labour does not ceaſe. Eaſe, his proper recompence, re- 
mains {till at a diſtance. Perhaps, during the time of buſi- 
neſs, there are few employments more irkſome and unheal- 
thy. The truly valuable rewards are ndeed f leidom obtain- 
; ed | in the law, till age and application have weakened the 
powers of perception; and when theſe are decayed, what 
are external advantages! Upon the whole, we may con- 
| clade, that the ough the profeſſion of the law, when at ttended 
with ſucceſs, is lucrative, and well adapted to raife and 
| citabliſh family, it is feldora conſiſtent with perſonal tran- 
J quillizy. | | 
he preparation for the practice of ohbake' is by no means 
| agreeable. A philoſopher may indeed attend a diſſection 
Vith pleaſure, as alfording an opportunity for the obſer- 
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vation of nature; but it mult always be diſgnting to view 
the loathſome objects of an inſirmary. Vet this diſcipline is 
neceſſary; for books alone are of little uſe. After all the 
expence and labour of education, it is mortifying to the ſen. 
ſibility of merit to obſerve thoſe chiefly encouraged, who 
have little elſe to recommend them than confidence and ex- 
ternal grace of behaviour. He whoſe ſolid knowledge in- 
duces him to ſpeak with diffdence on the ſucceſs of a pre- 
ſeription, is thought by the generality leſs able than the 
bold pretender. With all this phyſiological ſcience, if he 
has not the addreſs to conciliate the whims of faſhion on hi; 
ſide, his ſenſe of feeling will ſeldom be ſoothed by the grate. 
ful application of a fee. Men of ſenſe may reſpect him, 
but he muſt be enriched by old women and fools. Rae 
however, he is ſufficiently employed, it muſt be an additions 
pleaſure to the natural ſatisfaction of ſucceſs, to find his ow 
emolument ariſing from giving eaſe to the diſtreſſed. Vet 
it is by no means adviſeable, that any ſhould be trained to 
this profeſſion, who do not poſſeſs ſuch a degree of indeper- 
5 dence, as may enable them to be eaſy under the neglect ef: 
_ capricious world, 

The army affords a fine aſylum for thoſe ſpirits, which 
are too reſtleſs for domeſtic life. But though it has m 
charms for a warm imagination, it feems little adapted ty 
give a ſolid comfort at any time, much leſs in the ſeaſon « 
infirmity and in old age. It is happy for the commouweaitl, 
as things are now conſtituted, that the acknowledged ger 
tility of the profeſſion oblterates the ſenſe of its  bardft 
and inconvenience, _ 
Still leſs ſuited to afford tra 1 pleaſure, the navy i 
yet always ſupplied even by thoſe who have eaſe and ty 
ence at home. To be confined with a crowd for min 
months in a wooden machine, is a ſituation which nothing 
but uſe and example could render tolerable. This lot, hos. 
ever, mult fall to ſome ; and it does not appear, that tie] 
to whom it has fallen are leſs happy than the 1 of mat 
kind. Providence wiſely and kindly fits the diſpoſition t9 
external circumſtances. 

Ihe employment of merchandiſe is commonly eſteemel 
leſs Uberal than any of theſe ; and it is true, that the pte 
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paration for it, and the arts of keeping and improving mo- 
"ney, have a tendency to contract the ſentiments. The pro- 
fefſions have ſome connection with public ſpirit, with-ſci- 
ence and philanthropy. The trader's views ſeem to centre 
in private emolument; and though he is highly beneficial 
to the community, it ſeems not from intention; on the 
contrary, he appears ever ready to take advantage of it 
without injury to his character, and conſequently to his in- 
tereſt, Yet it muſt be confeſſed, that, in our commercial 
country, and in the preſent age, the mercantile orders have 
frequently ſhewn themſelves truly honourable and enlight- 
ened; and he would act imprudently and ridiculouſly, who 
ſhould light a good opportunity of introducing his ſon to 
a ſucceſsful merchandiſe, merely becauſe it has not been 
held fo liberal as the profeſſion of him who ſtarves with a 
doctor's degree. 1 FI . 


o - . 


All the occupations of life are found to have their ad- 
vantages and diſadvantages admirably adapted to preſerve 
the juſt equilibrium of happineſs. This we may confident- 
ly aſſert, that, whatever are the inconveniencies of any of 
them, they are all preferable to a life of ination ; to that 
v retched liſtleſſneſs, which is conſtrained to purſue pleaſure 
as a buſineſs, and by rendering it the object of ſevere and 


uavaried attention, deſtroys its very efſence, _ 


No, LIV. ox AFFECTATION OF THE CHARACTER OF Wt 
- | | SPORTSMEN, — i! 

_ A NIMALS that are hurtful to man, and are there- FN 
fore deſtroyed by him, ſeem to have an inftinftive — | 1'8 
knowledge of their enemy, and avoid his approach before 11 
they can have experienced his power or his contrivance. 10 
Man likewiſe poſſeſſes a counteracting inſtinct, which leads in 
him to che receſſes of the foreſt; and bears him with alacrity 11 } 
through all the dangers and fatigues of a chace. OO 1 U 

This inſtinct was neceſſary to his ſubſiſtence, as well as n 
defence, in the ſavage ſtate; for the prey that he caught iy: 
Was his only food. Implanted in his conſtitution, it conti- l 
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nues to operate with great force, even when he is advanced 
to a condition in which his wants are ſupplied by the in- 
ventions of civiliſed life. | 


In our country, where every improvement of life is car. 
ried to an exalted height, the inſtinct of the hunter is cer. 


tainly not deſtroyed by the new propenſities which are ſy. 
perinduced in a ſtate of civilization. There is ſcarcely an 


individual of thoſe who are not refined to a very uncommon 
degree, who delights not in the ſports of the field. The 
rich muſt not flatter themſelves with an idea that their taſte 
is peculiar to themſelves ; for there is really no taſte more 


_ vulgar, and more prevalent among the loweſt orders, than 
the taſte for deſtroying noxious animals, protected by the 
legiſlature for the amuſement of the wealthy. The mecha- 


nic leaves, without remorſe, the employment which is to 
ſupport himſelf and his family, to follow the eſquire in the 


chace of a fox, and would rather ſhoot a pheaſant or inſnare 
a trout, than earn a guinea, The glee with which he re- 
counts the adventures of the purſwt, proves it to be a ple 
ſure congenial to his heart. 8 e 


A wiſe politician, who did not wiſh to monopoliſe the 


delighits of the chace, would encourage this natural propen- 


_ fity among the vagabond and the unemployed. For beſides 


its utility in the deſtruction of vermin, it tends to infuſe a 
ſpirit, a hardineſs, and a ſubtilty, well ſuited to qualify ſuch 


perſons for the dangers and the hardſhips, the contrivances 
and the ſtratagems, of a naval and military life. A man 


who is excluded from more liberal employments by the low- 


neſs of his ſtation, may render himſelf a uſeful member of 
ſociety by catching moles and hares, rats and foxes. 


But it is really no leſs ridiculous than lamentable, that 


| the heir to an effate, the man of education, ſhould forego 
the honours and pleaſures of ſocial, civil, and literary exer- 
tions, merely to enjoy the delight of joining a pack 0! 


hounds in the deſtruction of a helpleſs animal. Yet the 


truth is, this inſtinct, as I venture to call it, operates with 
great violence among thoſe whoſe opportunities for un- 


provement might enable them to ſubdue every leſs lauda- 
ble relic of ſavage humanity. | T 5 


The nobles of our land, whoſe example might have 4 fas 
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lutary influence in diſſeminating every uſeful quality, are 
ſometimes deſtitute of all ideas of excellence beyond the 
| ſpare of a ſtable. They indeed indulge their propenſitics 
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of this kind without controul. e lay 
and the poor man is prevented from deſtroying the vermin 
that fattens on his ſubſtance. The game-laws are, however, 


confeſſed by thoſe who enact them, to be a diſgrace to an 


enlightened age. At the ſame time that they infringe on 
liberty, they argue a very conſiderable degree of barbariſm. 
The love of rural ſports, - with all their appendages of 


horſes, dogs, and jockies, 1s at preſent carried fo far, that 


| the gentleman by birth labours to lower himſelf to the rank 


of a huntſman, and even dreſſes himſelf in the garb of an ; 


| offlers It would not, in the preſent day, be ſurpriſing to 
whipper- in. %%%»; ons 
And why ſhould they be cenſured? ſays the pretender 
to ſuperior reaſon. Is a man leſs honeſt or leſs lear ned, 
according to any difference in his dreſs ? It 1s certain that, 
| if the world were filled with philoſophers, it would be a 


meet a privy counſeller or a judge in the exterior of a 


circumſtance of little moment. But every thing that low- 


ers the great in the eyes of the vulgar, injures ſociety by 
| diſturbing the ſettled climax of ſubordination. The vulgar 
are awed into ſubmiſſion by no methods ſo effectually as by 
a reſpectable outſide. Were a clergyman, for inſtance, to 
| aicend the pulpit in the dreſs of a jockey, ſuch a dreſs as 
ſome are ſeen to wear in the week-days, he might ſpeak 
with the tongue of an angel, and yet be diſregarded. His 
appearance, even on other occahons, in the livery of a 
| ſportſman, though it may make him paſs for a knowing 
one, and recommend him to his patron, will degrade him 
among his pariſhioners, and contribute to render his order 
contemptible. 3 e 


| The influence of dreſs on manners is conſiderable, though | 


not much attended to by the moraliſt. Horace indeed re- 


| ates, that when Eutrapelus wiſhed to do any one an injury, 
| te gave him fine clothes. The cauſe of an effect thus pro- 


| Caced in the diſpoſition by the external habit, is, that the 
| und inſenſibly adopts ſomething of the character it perſon- 
| ates, There is a natural love of congruity, which inſenſi- 


The laws are on their fide, 
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| Bly cauſes the behaviour to correſpond with the dreſs. He 
who aſſumes al! the externals of low life, will foon exhib} 
_ proofs of internal abaſement. If the peer condeſcends to 
ſpend his days in a ſtable, and to dreſs like his groom, he 
will ſoon differ from him in thoſe circumſtances alone which 
renders his degeneracy more conſpicuous and deteflable, It 
will not be thought calumny to aſſert, that our own times 
have exhibited ſome melancholy examples of this diſgrace. 

ful humiliation. J RL 
A taſte for the pleaſures of the race is indeed juſtihed 
by the example of a moſt refined people. But the Greeks, 
it is imagined, did not adopt it as affording an opportunity 
for gaming. In our age and nation, it is warmly patronized 
by the illuſtrious and noble, not from liberal but mean 
views; and it is frequented by thoſe infernal wretchez, 


_ whoſe profeſſion it is to take advantage of their ſuperion 


folly. And theſe, by a ſtrange event, are admitted to f- 
miliarity with the great, whoſe wealth they pillage, and 
Whoſe principles they corrupt. The ſtand, or gallery at a 
> horſe-race, has been very juſtly likened to a Pandemonium, 
Rural ſports alſo, when not purſued with an attention 
greater than their importance will admit, nor as the bufine!s 
of life, afford a healthy and a manly relaxation. But when 
all the circumſtances which relate to them are conſidered 
with a ſeriouſneſs, and purſued with an ardour, which mo- 
mentous buſineſs only can juſtify, the moraliſt cannot help 
lamenting that ſo much induſtry is miſplaced. When they 
lead the rich and liberal into company and oecupations 
which degrade their dignity, he cannot but expreſs an 1n- 
dignant ſentiment. He ſees with regret, at a time when 
national virtue is particularly required, ſome of thoſe who 
have moſt influence in a nation, totally engaged with dogs 
horſes, and grooms. DT i ions 228 | 
" To value a noble animal for its uſe, to admire it for it 
beauty and ſwiftneſs, to love it for its generous alacrity f 
the ſervice of man, is natural and reaſonable. It is indeed 
the mark of an amiable diſpoſition, to obſerve and to be 
| Pleaſed with the manners and actions of the poor animal 
whom nature has ſubjected to our command, If fidelt) 
and generoſity are lovely qualities, the dog and the hork 
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have a peculiar claim to a ſhare of affection. But they who 
cixcumſeribe their ideas within the verge of a ſtable, who 
prefer the company of their irrational animals to the ſociety 


of a fellow- creature, ſeem to be in danger of gradually aſ- 
ſimilating with the nature of their beaſts, and of acquiring 


a degree of brutal ferocity. 


No. LV. on THE VANITY AND FOLLY OF DEPARTING 


FROM OUR PROPER SPHERE TO BECOME AUTHORS 


AND ORATORS, WITHOUT PREVIOUS AND SUFFICIENT 


PREPARATION. 


T has been obſerved, that the writer who declaims a- 
1 gainſt vanity, is probably, at the ſame time, under its 


influence. There are however ſome ſpecies of vanity, which, 
in compariſon with others, are not only excufable, but al- 
moſt laudable. The vanity of wiſhing to appear in print, 
when the perſon who entertains it has been educated, and 15 
free from the neceſſity of attention to any particular buſineſs 


tor his ſupport, frequently operates as a ſtimulus to induſ- 


try, and induſtry ſeldom fails of becoming, in ſome mode 


or other, beneficial. If he, who s really a {tudent by pro- 
feſſion, feels an ambition to become an author, though he 


ſhould fail through the defect of his abilities, yet he cannot 
be ſaid to have acted out of character; neither does it of- 
ten happen, that the time and attention which he has giv- 


en to his work, are ruinous to himſelf or family; for ſtudy 


is his employment, and he has been labouring in his vocati- 
on. He has innocently amuſed, and perhaps improved 


himſelf, though unable to communicate with ſucceſs theſe 


advantages to others. His vanity may be pardoned, though 


the fruits of it cannot be praifed. 


| But it is common in this age to find traders, and even 


manufacturers of a very ſubordinate rank, ſo faſcinated 


with the brilliancy of literary fame, or ſo over-run with what 


has been called the itch of ſeribbling, that they devote that 


ume and thought ro tagging wretched rhymes, or penning 
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paltry proſe, which ought to be ſpent in providing food 
and clothing for themſelves and their families. 5 
The unfortunate man, who has once contracted this la. 
mentable diſtemper, immediately feels an averſion for his 
trade or manual employment. He conſiders himſelf as a 
great natural genius, who has been brought up by his inju- 
dicious parents to a buſineſs far beneath him, and for which 


Do totally unfit. He is too delicate for hard or diſagree. 


able labour, and too volatile for the phlegmatic employ. 
ment of a counter or a counting-houſe, Put it is a certain 

truth, that we {eldom ſucceed in the mode of life which 
wee do not love; and diſtreſs of every kind is the certain 
- conſequence of this miſplaced induſte ry. 1 85 
I wiſh the literary trader or mechanic to conſider, how 
very much out of character a ſtudent by profeſſion would 
appear, were he to invade the province of the workshop, 
and to lay down the pen and the book for the chiſel or the 
hammer, or the laſt, or the needle, or the crowel. He would 
ſucceed but ill in his ſtudies, if he choſe to ſpend his time 
at the counter and in the warehouſe, inſtead of the library; 
and the trader and mechanic may aſſure themſelves, that, 
not withſtanding the flattering ſuggeſtions of their own va. 
nity, they uſually appear no leſs abſurd, and ſucceed no 


leſs unhappily, in writing verſes, than the ſtudent would in | 


making a ſhoe, or retailing cheeſe and haberdaſhery. 
This unhappy rage for waſting paper is not only attend. 
ed with the loſs of fame, but of money. The materials ne. 
caſſary for printing, and the modes of announcing the im- 
portant production to the public, are unavoidably attended 
with conſiderable expence; and, alas! the ſale is uſual) 
fo inconſiderable, as ſcarcely to pay for the wear of pens, 
and the conſumption of ink. But it is really lamentable to 
ſee that money unneceſſarily expended on paper and print, 
which ought to go to butchers, bakers, brewers, and chand- 
lers. I cannot help thinking it a benevolent action, when 
the periodical publications treat productions, which orig: 
nate from ſuch authors, with ſarcaſm and ridicule. Though 
the laſh of criticiſm may make the ſimple culprit ſmart for 
a little while, it may have a moſt beneficial effect on him, 
in faving him and his family from ſtarving. A mervantik 
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er mechanical author ſwelled with fancied importance, and 
neglecting his buſineſs in purſuit of unf fame, would 
furniſn no bad topic for theatrical ridicule. Indeed, any 
effectual method of exploding a folly, which is ſo pregnant 
with miſery in private life, is greatly deſirable; and no 


treatment can be ſo effectual in ſuppreſſing what originates 


in vanity, as that which mortiſies it moſt, contempt and 
ridicule. 

But this literary madneſs of the trading and mechanical 
»rders diſplays itſelf in various ſymptoms. If it produces 
many writers, I believe it produces more orators. They 
who cannot write, or at leaſt cannot ſpell, are more inclined 
10 let their genius evaporate by the volubility of the tongue 
than of the pen; by which method their defects in the 
ſcience of orthography are concealed in elegance and pa- 
thos of elocution. The ſub'ects are invariably politics and 
religion. If they can read, they decive political arguments 
from newſpaper. eſſays, and religious from Bolingbroke, 
Tindal, aud the reſt of that low and contemptible ſet of 
writers. If they cannot read, they ſucceed better ſtill ; for 
then the mats mult neceſſarily proceed from immedi- < 
ate inſpiration. The ſcene in which theſe rivals of Cicero 
and Demoſthenes chiefly ſhine, when they defend religion, 
is in the fields near Bedlam ; and when they fight againſt 
church and fate, it is in thoſe ſchools of oratory, which | 
lately enabled London to vie with Athens. 

Now, I wiſh I could prevail on thoſe redoubtable ets: | 
| ricians to. be hearers as well as ſpeakers, and to liſten to.a 
very powerful and pathetic ſpecies of oratory, the cries and 
| difreſſes of a family at home, reduced to a ſtate of ſtarving, | 
| while the orator, inſtead of mending ſoles and heelpieces, 
or vending ſmall wares, is diſgorging nonſenſe on an audi- 
| | ence of fools, who muſt be even more fooliſh than himſelf, 
if gh are able to liſten to him with patience. _ 

N. all writers and orators, who might be much more 

{fully and honourably employed at the anvil or the loom, 
in the ſhop or the counting-houſe, I will recommend the 
: conſideration of how many requiſites are neceſſary to form 
a diſtinguiſhed writer and a good orator. No man can 


cemmunicate What is valuable to others, unleſs he has him- 
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ſelf previouſly accumulated a plentiful ſtore. A liberal edu. 
cation, and much reading and reflection, ſuperadded to a 


competent ſhare of natural ability, can alone enable a uri. 


ter to produce what may deſerve the attention of a poliſhed 


age. More leiſure than can fall to the lot of thoſe who 
live by mercantile or manual induſtry, is neceſſary to attaiy 
an eminence. in literature. And with reſpect to the orato. 
2 which ſome of the lower orders are ſo fond of affecting, 
it is uſually a habit of vain and noiſy babbling, a little dil. 


ſimilar to the ravings of madneſs, and not untrequently 


leading to it. I have myſelf feen the dreadful effects i 


methodiſtical enthuſiaſm. Many an honeſt taylor or ſhoe- 


maker has turned preacher, and hurried himſelf, and many 
of his hearers, into abſolute lunacy. And even that kind 


of ſpeechifying, which ſome perſons in the mercantile walks 
of life are fo fond of difplaying in clubs, committees, and 
aſſociations, often tends to no other purpoſe but to walte 
time, and fill the ſpeaker with a ſelf-conceit which ſome. 


times terminates in his ruin, by giving his ambition a wrong 
direction. I am well afſired, that a miſplaced attention 
to letters, and a fooliſh vanity in ſcribbling in newlſpa apers 


and periodical repoſitories, has contributed greatly to in- 


ereaſe the number of advertiſements in the London Gazcite, 


Nothing can be more laudable than that merchants, tra- 


; ders, and mechanics, ſhould fill up their intervals of leifure 


in reading books adapted to their various taſtes, abilities 


and previous improvements. But they muſt be cautious, 


leſt the charms of literary perſuits operate upon them In 


ſuch a manner as to bring on that fatal diſtemper, the ſcrib- 


bling itch, or the rage of oratory. The manutcripts u Hich 


they ſhould delight in compoling ſhould be 'day-books, 


ledgers, bills, and letters to correſpondents, and their rhe- 
toric ſhould chiefly be diſplayed behind the counter. The 
more of theſe the better; but when figures give place to 


rhymes, and poſting to proſing, beware of a commiliion of 


_ bankrupt. 


The evil which I n n to remove is is really a "ata 


one. The poor ſcribbler or prater may be a very good mad; 


but his weaknels, in this reſpect, will probably involve him 


in miſeries which weakneſs alone cannot deſerve, His il 
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ſucceſs as an author, followed as it will be by ſlights, ridi- 
eule, and · cenſure, mult be to him a perpetual ſource of 
vexation. Thus his favourite purſuit terminates in diſap- 
pointment, and his neceſſary purſuit, his trade or employ- 
ment, on which he depends for bread, fails to ſopply his 

wants, becauſe it is neglected. 
It is one of the beſt ornaments, as well as the fared 

means of ſucceeſs and happineſs, in all the branches of the 
mercantile life, to be ſteady in an attention to what is cal- 
led the main chance. Letters may form the amuſement of 
the trader, not his buſineſs. But letters will ſoon be the 
buſineſs of his life, if be devotes himſelf to compoſition, 
and learns to pant for literary fame. Letters, purſued 
within proper limits, will give his mind an elegance, and 
prevent it from being contracted by a conſtant attention ta 
lucre; but cultivated with the ardour and conſtancy of a2 
profeſſed ftudent, they ſeldom fail of bringing on a com- 
plication of diſtreſs, to which their ſatisfactions cannot be a 
eounterpoiſe. It would not be a bad rule, if merchants and 
manufacturers, who feel an inclination to poetry and other 
literary labours, were always to make a point of providin 
for their wives and daughters, before they think of devoting 
themſelves to thoſe fantaſtic and extravagant miſtreſſes, 
Le OR, and their ſeven ſiiters. 
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No. Lvl. HINTS TO THOSE WHO ARE DESIGNED FOR | 
„ A MERCANTILE LIFE. 
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Ji: is no der ar. many fail in their e and 
profeffions, when it is conſidered by what ſlender and 
childiſh motives they are often fixed in the purſuit which 
is to continue for liſe. One boy admires a red coat and a 
cockade, or a pair of trowſers and a jacket, and therefore 
he will be a ſoldier or a-ſailor. Another thinks it cannot 
but be a perpetual ſource of happineſs to live amongſt a pro- 
fuſion of plums and ſugar, and therefore he will be a gro - 
cer, An early and accidental aſſociation of ideas is formed, 


by which happineſs is united m_ ſome Nene mode cf 2 
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life, and a choice is made beſole reaſon or experience can 

poſſibly have ſuggeſted a cauſe for judicious preference, 
The choice of boys at an early age is certainly too ill. 
Founded to direct their parents in fixing their future mode 
of life. What ſucceſs can be expected in a plan of con- 
duct which originates in the whim of an infant? A parent 
therefore muſt ſtudy the diſpoſition of his child, and endes. 
vour to conform it to that profeſſion or trade, to which he 
has the beſt opportunity of introducing him with adran- 
tage. 'The young mind may be moulded like wax, with a 
due degree of ſkill, to almoſt any figure. 85 

In an inſular country like ours, where a great part of 
the commodities conſumed by the people are imported, 
trade muſt of neceſſity conſtitute the employment of the 

majority. I conſider it therefore of very great conſequence 
_ that particular inſtructions ſhould be adapted to young 
perſons, whoſe lives are to be ſpent in the engagements of 
commerce. They are uſually fixed at the deſk and the 
counter at ſo early an age, as almoſt to exclude all inſtrue- 
tion, but that which relates to the confined views of one 
particular occupation. Were I to offer advice to a young 
man intended for the commercial walk, I would addreſs him 
in a manner ſomewhat ſimilar to the following. It is 1mpol- 
 fible that what I ſay ſhould be exactly accommodated to all 
eircumſtances and ſituations; but yet it may ſuggeſt to all 
ſuch hints as are capable of improvement and Particular 
| upplication. 

The wiſdom of our anceſtors has preſcribed, that fe 
ven years ſhall be ſpent in learning the exerciſe ot 3 
4 trade or a mechanical art. This, like many other ol their 

* mftitutions, which the vanity of the preſent age 18 apt 
4 to deſpiſe, i is founded on ſubſtantial reaſons. Suppoßug 
you to begin at fourteen, ſeven years bring you to the 
„age of twenty-one; a period at which it is quite cy 
„ eaough to afſume the liberty of manhood. Nor indeed 
can thoſe habits be formed with certainty, which are to 
« continue during life, in a ſhorter ſpace. 

„ Seven years, however, 1 it mult be confeſſed, are a very 
4 conſiderable portion of life at any age, and particulaj 
86 valuable 1 in the vernal ſeaſon, when the ſeeds of ever) 
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. and uſeful quality are to be ſown and eultivated. 


You will therefore be particularly careful to employ it 


in a conſtant application to uſeful purſuits. | 
„% The knowledge of your particular buſineſs will , 
after your moral and religious duties, your firſt and long- 


elt attention. Be not afraid of incurring among your 


companions the appellation of a dull cit or a ſpiritleſs 
plodder. Such names are uſually the poor conſolations 
of thoſe, who envy the happineſs which mult attend the 


propriety of your conduct. Proceed therefore in the re- 
gular performance of your duties, animated by the appro- 
bation of your own heart, and of your friends and ſu- 
perintendants, and deſpiſing that ridicule which origi- 
nates only in malice, though it has been ſufficiently po-w-- 


erful to ruin many. I need not inform you, that writing, 
arithmetic, book-keeping, and all the particular myite- 
ries, as they are called, of your particular occupation, 
will leave you little time for inaction. The leſs, indeed, 


the better. Vice and miſery are almoſt the certain con- 
iequences of your not knowing how to employ- your 


time. Great cities, where commerce is chiefly carried 


on, abound with temptations, and few are found more 
frequently in the haunts of debauchery and Aneetian 


than clerks and apprentices. 
Since however it is impoſſible but chat you mould 


have ſome leiſure, I very ſeriouſly recommend it to you 


to acquire a taſte for good books ; I ſay good books, 


% for you may injure your mind, and ruin your fortune, by 
an indiſcriminate and improper choice. The readers in 


« your way of life ſeldom read any thing but novels, plays, 
and licentious productions of every ſpecies. Beſides 


that theſe have a tendency to corrupt the morals of 


young men in general, they have uſually an influence pe- 
cultarly hurtful on the mind of the young trader; for they 
almoſt invariably repreſent the eſſential virtues af a trader, 


ſuch as honeſty, ſobriety, punctuality, and induſtry, as 
contemtible and ridiculous. The very name and cha- 


racter of a trader appear to them in a low and vulgar 
Ke The object held out as a model for imitation is uſu- 
pally ſome, diſbpated r who with. every vice and unfor- 
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-« rality in the Englith language as full of entertainment for «p 
46. a mind unvitiated as any novel. = N 


A taſte for good books will have a: happy influence n 


you | ought to be poſting your accounts. A little ap 
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% tunate failing which tends to make himſelf miſerable, 4 
* and to break a parent's heart, is repreſented as a fine fel. 4. 
low, and as the object of love and admiration. 64 f 

Let me intreat you to ſummon reſolution enough to Ky 

% avoid ſuch reading till your judgment is mature, your | 1 

% paſſions regulated, and your principles formed. If you Ro 
„ have. been fortunate. enough to have acquired a little EY 
„knowledge of the claſſics at yaur ichool, preſerve and im. * 

<6 prove it. Read and reflect upon the hiſtories of Greece, 1 795 
Rome, and your on country. There are books of mo- ww 


on yaur temper, and will tend to ſecure your conduct, WWF * ©: 
not only by filling up your time innocently, but by ſug- p. 
geſting to your mind wiſe rules and uſeful maxims. They « fo 
will teach you to know yourſelf and your fituation, and al 
e to ſetajuſt value on thoſe things which ignorant avarice “ ſe 
and ambition purſue with reſtleſs avidity, aud at the fame « ly 
time without any genuine enjoyment. They will en- © tu 
large your views, and g ve you a liberality of ſentiments « ap 
and manners. If you attend ſolely to the means of get- ge 
ting money, your mind will gradually become narrow. « an 
* You will confider money.as the only good. Your eye Wt © be: 


© and your heart will be ſhut to all thoſe other objects of © de 
delight, with which the God of nature has profuſcly fur- 60 
* niſhed the reſidence of his favourite creature. This is an en- 42g 
lightened age; and the man of fortune, but illiberal mind 


muſt be pitied, deſpiſed, and neglected. He will find fen “ to 


« affociates, but among thoſe who are as vulgar as himſeh WW © ly : 
„ and whoſe riches, if they poſſeſs riches, cannot render “ fon 
them reſpectable. But moderation is neceſſary in ti WW © me! 
.« which is laudable: and while I recommend to you an . * uſe 
4 tention-to letters, I muſt remind you, that they are onl 
to form your recreation and not your buſineſs. Be cot: 
*< tented with reading : beware of ſcribbling verſes whe 


4 plauſe beſtowed on your rhymes may be your ruin. | 
* may give your ambition a wrong object, and lead jd 
- aſtray like the dancing vapour of a miſty evening. bc 
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and even vicious connections made; 
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cautious of raiſing your ideas above your fituation. 
Dare to be what you really are; and, if you think your 


fituation and character require to be elevated and adorn- 


ed, elevate and adorn them yourſelf by exemplary beha- 
viour. 


ceed by raiſing the ſphere in which you are placed, but 


not by ſhewing that you think it too humble for a per- 


ſon of your exalted ideas, and noble-way of thinking. 


« You muſt beware of entertaining too early the fatal 


affectation of ſhining as a fine gentleman and a man of 
pleaſure. To ſupport theſe characters, ſuppoſing them 
conſiſtent with innocence, a fund of money is abſolutely 


ſource of ruin and infamy. Add to this, that he who is 


always adorning his perſon, and frequenting theatres, aſ- 


O 


ſemblies, and public gardens, will be ſo over-run with fol- 
ly and vanity, that no rovm will be left for the ſolid vir- 
Before the expiration of his 


apprenticeſhip, he will probably grow fick of his trade, 


tues of the ſuber citizen. 


get an enſigney, if his father can afford to purchaſe one, 
and if not, turn ſtrolling player, and at laſt, inſtead of 


becoming an alderman, or a refpeQable private e 
degenerate to an infamous ſwindler. 
« couſider the manner in which a Sunday is ſpent 3 in 


a great city, by the young men who are trained to trade 


and merchandize, as a matter of the higheſt conſequence 
to their happineſs. 
ly are then uſually at their countrychouſe, or engaged in 


The maſter and miſtreſs of the fami- 


ſome rural excurſion. There is no reſtraint and no amuſe- 
ment at home. The apprentice or clerk is glad to make 
uſe of his liberty and to fly from the ſolitude of a deſer- 
ted houſe. Parties of pleaſure are formed ; improper 
and the poor young 
man often dates his greateſt mialortunes from that day, 
the inſtitution of which was deſigned to increaſe the vir- 
tue and happineſs & mankind. Part of the day may be 
very reaſonably and uſefully devoted to innocent relaxati- 
on; but let that buck conſiſt of the intervals between 
Vor. | X 


If you wiſh to become reſpectable, you will ſuc- 


It can be procured only by importuning and 
offending a parent, by incurring debt, or by fraudulent 
practices ; each of which methods is almoſt a certain 
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would be more pleaſure than in gallopping along the city. 
road, and driving a high phaeton to Richmond or to 
"Windior-: „ 


to the ſuperior houſes of merchandize without the form 
of indentures, and without a limited term of preparation. 


it is ſpent at the counter or at the deſk, the hints which 


I have thrown out may, I hope, be ſometimes ſerviceable. 


I will add but one more rule, and that ſhall be a gene- 
Tal one. Learn to -place a due value on the plain and 


conductors of it. When both are combined in a remarks 
ble degree, it is not to be wondered that there are con. 
plainings in our ſtreets. = 


© ble lberality.” Dn 


Sunday affords a fine opportunity for indulging an indi. 
nation for reading; and I have no doubt but that in a 
few hours ſpent in this decent and profitable manner, there 


J have been thus particular in ſuggeſting advice to 
you for the conduct of an apprenticeſhip, becauſe good 
conduct during that dangerous period is a very promiſing 
preſage of future ſueceſs. I make uſe of the word ap. 
prenticeſhip, though I know that many are introduced 


But whatever time 1s ſpent in preparation, and whether 


If they ſave but one out of a thouſand from ruin or inju- 


ry, I ſhall be amply )epaid. 


homely qualities of common honeſty, punctuality, dil. 
gence, and economy. Were theſe purſued with half 
the ardour with which the graces are courted and the v- 
ces adopted, there would be fewer bankrupts than there 
are, notwithſtanding the ſhop-tax. Bad times are indeed 
injurious to commerce, and ſo alſo are bad manners in the 


c With a mind enlightened and enlarged by proper edi. 
cation, and a heart furniſhed with ſound principles! 
you have fair opportunities, you will not often fail. Yo! 


© will probably riſe to that honourable character, a Pritil Thi 
merchant, who has acquired opulence with unſhaken int of all 
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grity, and who is able to enjoy and adorn it with a WBWiunive 
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No LVII. on THE SELFISHNESS OF MEN OF THE 
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1 poſſeſs ſome qualities which, when ſeen in their true 


light, and without the varniſh of deceit, are peculiarly un- 

| pleaſing. Indeed the very motive which urges them to ſtu- 
dy this celebrated art, is in itſelf moſt odious, as it conſiſts 
of a deſire to ſerve themſelves alone, at the expence of every 


virtue connected with fincerity, and by making thoſe the 


dupes of their artifice, whoſe honeſty has rendered them 


no leſs unſuſpecting than amiable. 


we all love ourſelves, indeed, ſufficiently well; but he 


WE who labours indiſcriminately to pleaſe every one with whom 
| he converſes, however paradoxical the aſſertion may appear, 


is uſually of all men the moſt ſelfiſh. A fincerely good and . 
benevolent man will ſtudy to ſerve and to pleaſe men, ia 
proportion as they may deſerve his attention, and as they 


may be pleaſed and ſerved conſiſtently with truth and ho- 
more a friend to truth than to any particular man. He 


vithout meanly ſacrificing the liberty of a man, and accom- 
modat ing his own opinions to the opinions of any company 
to which chance may introduce him. But the mere man 
of this world has learned to conſider truth and fincerity 


facilitate the practice of his art, but muſt never injure, 


tereſt, 


Ibis fort of perſons is ſkilled to aſſume the appearance 
of all virues and all good qualities; but their favourite maſk 


55 


diſguiſe to all others is, that it tends moſt effectually to con- 
eeal its oppoſite, which is indeed their true character, an 
Iuniverſal ſelfiſhneſs, e ee deg 1 

. It is a maxim with them, that as there is no individual 
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HE profeſſed ſtudents of the art of pleaſing uſually 


| neſty, He will be the friend of individuals; but always 


| will ſtudy to pleaſe, where he can do it without deceit, and 


as words only; ſuch indeed as may, on ſome occaſions, 


+ o * . . - * 9 0 ; 
what is ſuperior in his idea to all conſiderations, his own in- 


Wi: univerſal benevolence. And the reaſon why they prefer this 
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No. 7. 1 
who may not, in the viciſſitudes of human affairs, have an 
opportunity of ſerving or injuring them, there is none whoſe 
favour they ought not to court. They are therefore uni. 


verſally affable and obliging. So condeſcending are they, 
that one would almoſt imagine them to be totally exempt 


from pride; but after they have treated you with the moſt 


inſinuating familiarity, ſhould you happen to meet them in 
the company of your ſuperiors, it is probable they will not 
know you, and, if you venture to accoſt them, will beg the 
favour of your name. When they have any favour to aſk 
of you, or are accidentally in company where you happen 


to be the principal perſon, they admire, flatter, and ſhew 
you all poſſible attention; but meet them ſoon afterwards 
at a public place of reſort, arm in arm with a lord, and they 


u ill paſs cloſe by you, and never ſee you. They either lock 
ſtraight forwards, or they are engaged in laughing at my 


| lord's jeſt, or they really forget you. Whatever is the cauſe, 
their hats remain on their heads, and you endeavour to catch 
their eye in vain. You then begin to ſee, that theſe procigt- 


oully agreeable, affable, clever, ob iging gentlemen, are no 
J 5 * 7 9 — 


more than mean, unpr neipled, ſelfiſn, and ſycophantic de- 
VVA | Tg 


If you were to judge of them by their dreſs, appearance, 
equipage, and converſation, you would imagine theſe agreez- 
Ele men to be generons as well as agreeable. But, in truth, 
their generoſity extends only to themſelves, and their expen- 


ces conſiſt chiefly in providing matters of external oftentati- 


on. Theſe they find conducive to the great end in view, 
the attracting notice, and making advantageous connections. 


Aker all their boaſts, they are uſually hard and extortion- 


ate in their bargains with the honeft tradeſmen who ſupply 


neceſſaries; they ſeldom heſitate at any mode of getting or 
{vine money while it can be kept clandeſtine ; and, though 


they are protuſe at a watering-place, they are often contemp- 
tibly penurious among their poor neighbours, and at their 
own tables. They play at cards, at which they are great 


adepts, and therefore prodigioufly clever and agreeable men; 


put though they declare the contrary, they play for gail 


rather than diverſion. With all their vanity, love of ſhew, love. 
ef pleaſure, and love of diffipation, they are alſo molt povi- 


erfully actuated by the love of money. | 
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Selk. regard, indeed, is evidently the principle of all their 
conduct. They appear in their own eyes of vaſt magnitude, 
and conſider the reſt of mankind as inſtruments, which they 
may manage, with a little cunning, fo as to render them ſub- 
ſervient to their own pleaſure or to profit. They do indeed 
too often ſucceed, and raife themſelves to fortunes and re- 
putation, by deluding the ſimple and inconſiderate. They 
are therefore often admired as :ruly wiſe, and not unfrequent- 
ly pointed out as models for imitation. 

But I cannot help thinking that, however they are ad- 
mired, and whatever ſucceſs they may obtain, they are both 
deſpicable and unhappy. By ſervilely cringing to all, and 
eſpecially to the great, without attending to perſonal deſerts 
and characters, they render themſelves, in effect, abſolute 
flaves, and their minds ſoon contract all the meanneſs of ſla- 
very. Such meanneſs is certainly contemptible, nor can F_ 
concetve- that ſuch ſlavery, with any fortune or connections 
whatever, can by any means be capable of manly enjoyment, 
Liberty, independence, and a conſciouſneſs of having acted 
uprightly, will render a ſtate of indigence ſweet, and the 
want of them muſt embitter the envied bleſſings of rank 
and opulence. Providence has, indeed, ſo ordered it, for 
the ſake of promoting the important ends of ſociety, that, 
they who live to ſelf-interett and ſelf. love, excluſively of all 
ſocial regards, ſhould be diſappointed in their purpoſes. Im- 
moderate ſelfiſhneſs, like all other greedy diſpoſitions, ſacri- 
| tices the preſent for that future enjoyment which never ar- 
| rives to mortal man. But the ſelfiſhneſs of the mere man of 
the world has. this aggravation, that it leads to the neglect 
of ſome of the moſt amiable virtues, and to the commiſſion 
of crimes of the blackeſt dye. So that the character I have 
delineated is incompatible with a good conſcience ; and, 
without a good conſcience, what a phantom 1s all human 
bliſs.! After all the triumphs of wordly wiſdom, and the 
contempt in which fimplicity is held, I am convinced, that 
it is far better to be the deceived than the deceivers. 

At the ſame time it is certainly right to warn young men 
of the deceits of the world, and teach them not raſhly to 
believe, that thoſe characters are moſt excellent which ap- 
pear moſt plauſible. I would briefly adviſe them, whenever 
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they ſee a man remarkably ſtudious of external appearances, but a 
devoted to the graces of dreſs and addreſs, pretending great mits-« 
friendſhip and regard for perſons whom he never ſaw before, 'Th 
2 liberally, perpetually ſmiling, and always anreca- ridicu 
le.— to beware of counterfeits, for ſuch are abroad. refiniy 
RAR | eee confir 
3 15 85 OR es 15 „5 „55 8 75 once 
No. LVIII. on THE FOLLY OF DENYING Tur happe 
HOMER HAS FAULTS, SINCE HIS BEAUTIES AP: a man 
SUCH AS PREVENT HIS FAULTS FROM BECOMING. has ve 
 DISGUSTFUL. . Tr truth, 
3 i Home 
OO roo or ͤ ds ooo A WA 
N RITICISM has been often employed in illuſtrating it is ge 
de beautics of authors who need not the illuſtration. WF But th 
The excellent productions of genius are immediately felt MF poſitior 
by all who poſſeſs ſenſibility. To thoſe who do not, it is and fin 
to little purpoſe that elucidations are addreſſed. Writers WWF Fron 
| who copy from nature, will find admirers among thoſe to WW always. 
whom nature has given the noble privilege of feeling all that WW ons, it 
is capable of affecting humanity, and will readily forego the ties wer 
attention of readers, who muſt be taught by the inſtructions Let the 
of art to underftand thoſe excellencies which were formed to he defer 
be felt and taſted. 5 — 
In reading Homer, every ſenſible mind feels itſelf ani” ¶ of the ſi 
mated with a warmth approaching to enthuſiaſm. A viva- ing ligh 
eity of expreſſion, a ſonorous language, an undeſcribable BF Ever, 
fire, the very eſſence of genius, rouſe and gratify all the WW ware to 
nobler affections of the human breaſt. A ſweet ſimplicity BM can pauſ, 
calls forth the milder emotions of love and eſteem, while WF occalione 
the mare elevated paſſages produce the juſt effect of real WF bis fate. 
JJ... mD Ons his fate h 
Bauch is the ſymphathetic glow, which the reader acquire: to deny t 
in the peruſal of Homer, that he forgets thoſe defects which mired. 
are diſcoverable by a very ſmall ſhare of critical ſagacity. WF 1 repe 
The conſtant recurrence of the ſame epithets, and the reps BW when it 
tition of the ſame lines, however they may be palliated ach ge 
the undiſtinguiſhing partiality of editors and tranſlators, are wo felt 
certainly faults. They proceed from a careleſſneſs, perhaps n irreſſ 


an indolence, which indeed is eaſily pardoned in genius; WW Thee 
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but at the ſame time it muſt be remembered, chat what ad- 
mits of pardon muſt be blameable. : 
The illuſtrators of this mighty genius have incurred juſt 
ridicule, in pointing out beauties never intended, and in 
refining even blemiſhes into becoming graces. It is a truth 
confirmed by daily experience, that an object, which has 
once fixed the affections, blinds the judgment. Thus it 
happens in common life, thus too in the arts. Horace was 
a man of a truly elegant taſte, and no blind admirer. 9780 
has ventured to pronounce, that Homer ſometimes nods; 
truth, which his bigoted readers are very unwilling to low, | 
Homer's moſt verbal repetitions, and his coarſeſt language, 
are repreſented as the effect of that ſimplicity, which, when 
it is genuine, is allowed to be his characteriſtical excellence. 
But they are ſurely inadequate judges of the merit of com- 
poſitions, who know not to diſcriminate between rudeneſs 
and ſimplicity. | 
From the reluQtance which the admirers of 1 have 8 
| always ſhewn to confeſs the obvious fault of his produQi- 
ons, it might perhaps have been concluded, that his beau- 
| ties were too few to admit the avowal of a partial deformity. 
| Yet the truth is, that with all his imperfections on his head, 
he deſerves that admiration which has been laviſhly paid to 
him by the general voice of mankind. His ſpots like thoſe 
of the ſun, to uſe a common ſimilitude, are loſt i in a ſurround- 
ing light, 
Every part of the Iliad glows with life and none but ſock : 
as are totally devoid of that genius with which it abounds, 
| can pauſe long enough to be diſguſted with minuter defects, 
| coined by an attention to beauties. Zoilns deſerved 
his fate. He attended only to the defects of Homer; but 
; his fate has frightened ſucceeding critics, and induced them 
to deny the exiſtence of defects i in che poet whom they ad- 5 
' | mired, 
| J repeat that criticiſm is ſeldom ſo idly employed as 
when it illuſtrates the productions of ſelf-evident genius. 
Such genius carries its own radient light with it. It makes 
Gitfelf felt by its own native force, and bears all before it by 
Jan irrefiſtible momentum. 


Tue experience of ages bas proved, that the execllencies 
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No. 58. 
of Homer poſſeſs power over the human heart, which might 
be almoſt called magical. His works have been wandering 
up and down the world during a longer period than those 


of any profane writer of equal authenticity. Vet are there 
no books which have come down to us with fo little injury 


from the hand of time. Very few interpolations, and ſcarce- 


ly any chaſms, are to be found in him. The cauſe of his 


ſuperiority in this reſpect is indiſputably, that he was al. 


7 ways the object of general attention, that his verſes were 


not only in the libraries, but in the hands, in the memories, 
and in the mouths of all who poſſeſſed a taſte for poetry, and 


enjoyed opportunities for its cultivation. | | 


In what conſiſts this irrefiitible charm, this all-powerful 


influence ? It is unqueſtionably a combination of all the 
fine qualities which genius can infuſe ; and among thee, if 


I may venture to advance the opinion, the diction is the 


chief. The ſound is every where an echo to the ſenſe, the 


pauſes are varied with the niceſt judgment, both for the 
purpoſe of impreſſing the idea more forcibly, and of touching 
the car with that melody, which, when duly produced, is ca- 


pable of exciting in the mind the livelieſt emotions. Milton 


has left all modern writers far behind him in the judicious 


variation of his pauſe. Homer excels him and all others, 


To this unrivalled excellence of a judicious diſpoſition of the 


pauſes, Homer adds ſuch an artful inverſion of the words, 


as immediately directs the attention, and fixes the accent on 


the molt important or ſignificant expreſſion in the metrical 
period. He enjoyed the advantage of a magni hcent 


language, fill further improved by commixture of the 
Ionic and all the other dialects. With ſuch materials, and 


ſuch ſkill, no wonder he has produced a work, which all 


who read it with facility, read with pleaſure. | 
The beauties of language arife from two ſources; the ſe- 


lection of words and their collocation. Many writers have 


excelled in one of theſe beauties, and have been totally def 
cient in the other. Homer has moſt happily united them, 
and produced that powerful effect, which muſt ever reſult 


from their judicious combination. 
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. tics, ſeems ſuperfluous. He has been the idol of kingdoms, | ; 
the favourite of princes, and all antiquity has been unanimous” 

in his praiſe. The moderns have, for the molt part, fully- 
entered into the feelings of the ancients, have acknowledged 
the jultneſs of all their eulogia of Homer, and have added 

to the general acclamation. But though this is true, yet 
it is no leſs certain, that in theſe times, and in ſome coun- 
tries on the continent, an attention to Homer has been diſ- 
couraged by thoſe to whom faſhion has given influenee:;. 
His manners, his ſentiments, his language, have been ſti 
matized by the admirers of French refinement, as en 
and vulgar. Cheſterfield has called his language porter-like. 

The veneration in which he has ever been held is inſolently 
attributed to that prejudice, by which ſuperficial pretenders. 
are diſpoſed to account for all the beſt aud moſt amiable no, 
tions, which the world has long agoptcd 3 in morals, 1 in reli- 
gion, and in literature. | OS 
It muſt. not be deemed a judgment too ſevere when we ven- 

ture to ſuggeſt, that the modern Zoili often condemn that 
which they do not underſtand. It is probable, that many 

of them have never read Homer but in their own languages. 

It is certain, that ſome of the ſevereſt of them have read him 
only in thoſe literal Latin interpretations, which are uſually. 
ſujoined in the common editions. From ſuch poor repre-: 
ſentations, they can ſcarcely have a juſter idea of the great. 
Mzoman, than of the immenſe ocean from the view of a 
canal. ph, 

It is not to be Joubted but that many, __ are e diſquali- 

hed for judging, both by the deficiency of their.education - 

and their idleneſs, frequently labour to bring into diſrepute 
| thoſe ſtudies, with the nature of which they are totally unac- 
| quainted, By dint of effrontery and artifice they often ſuc- 
ceed. But liberal ſcholars muſt wiſh, without any view to | 
intereſt, that their attainments may be juſtly appreciated by 
| their contempora! ies, and will therefore exert themſelves to 
: counteract the difingennous attempts of thoſe, who endea- 


5 to lower them, and their! Purlaits, in the eyes of man- 
| und. | | 
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No. LIX. on THE CELEBRATED HISTORIAN THUANUs, | 


OR DE THOU. 


rT HE hiſtory of this illuſtrious writer includes a period 
I of ſixty- three years, beginning about the middle of the 


ſtxteenth century, and cloſing at the commencement of the 
ſeventeenth. J „ 
Though his life was active, for he was preſident of the 
paäarliament of Paris, yet he found time and attention to write 
a very voluminous and circumſtantial hiſtory. He adds to 
the number of thoſe examples, which tend to prove that a 

_ contemplative is compatible with a buſy life. Many of the 
moſt eminent writers have been engaged in public employ- 
ments, have ſpent a great portion of their lives in voyges 
and travels undertaken on political affairs, and have only 


poſſeſſed that time for literary purſuits, which they ſnatched - 


from the anxious concerns of the cabinet and the field. Gro- 


tius, in an epiſtle to Thuanus, expreſſes a great degree of 


furpriſe, that the hiſtorian was able to compoſe ſuch 3 
work, amidſt a variety of public buſineſs. Thuanus might 
kave expreſſed a reciprocal aſtoniſhment ; for the very learn- 

ed and voluminous Grotius was engaged in public life, and 

ſent by the court of Sweden ambaſſador to France. The 
powers of the human mind are indeed capable of an exten- 
fron beyond what it is eaſy to conceive ; and he who is in- 
pelled by neceſſity to exert himſelf ſtrenuouſſy and ſteadily, 
will ſoon be ſurpriſed at his own advancement. In a life 
of action and public employment, a thouſand incitements 
ariſe, which the ſolitary ſtudent never feels. The love of 
praiſe, the fear of diſgrace, the preſence of witneſſes, the 
glow excited by ſtrenuous exertion, call forth all the latent 
| energies of the ſoul, and ſtimulate it to atchieve the molt 
| honourable undertakings. But diffidence, dejection of ſpi- 
rits, and habitual indolence, often preclude every efficient 
exertion of the ſedentary ſtudent, who lives and dies in the 
reeefſes of a library, 3 N 
The biſtory of Thuanus excites a great ſhare of reſped 
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immediately on entering on the peruſal of it. The ſolemn 


declaration in which he calls God and men to witneſs, that 


he wrote his hiſtory for the glory of God, and the good of 
mankind, without reſentment or partiality; the ſtrong and 


repeated proteſtations that truth is his only guide; warml 
intereſt the reader in his favour, and open his mind for the 


reception of all that follows. The very ſerious prayer, 
which cloſes the firſt book, diſplays a venerable appearance 
of ſincerity and dignity, and there is every reaſon to believe, 


that it proceeded from a mind ſincerely pious, and firmly 
reſolved to propagate the truth, and the truth only, as far 
as human ſagacity could develope it. : = 


truly elegant. It would have been uniformly beautiful, if 


the great author had given himſe'f the trouble to expreſs 


the materials, which he received from others, in his own 
dition, Perhaps it aroſe from modeſty, and perhaps from 
indolence, that he inſerted the recitals whch he received 
from his correſpondents, or extracted from books, nearly in 
the words in which he found them. 'That part of his hiſtory, 
which relates to his own country, is allowed to be the beſt, 


The cauſe is obvious. The matter and the words were en- 


tirely his own. But though the accounts which he receiv- 


ed from others are in a ſtyle unequal to the compiler's, yet 


they are not barbarous. Fortunately, he wrote at a time 


when the Latin was cultivated by all the ſcholars in Europe i 
with indefatigable diligence. In the Melanges d Hiftoire de 
Literature, which paſs under the name of M. de Vigneul 

Marville, but which were written by Dargonne, Thuanus 


called the Livy of France; and the purity and eloquence 
of his ſtyle, are ſaid to place him on a level with the beſt 
hiſtorians of Rome. National partiality may perhaps lead 
an ingenious critic to exaggerate the praiſes of his country- 
man; but it is certain, that, if 'Thuanus does not equal, he 


approaches, in the excellence of his ſtyle, in dignity, and in 


copiouſneſs, the beſt models of antiquity. _ 


One circumſtance has contributed to diminiſh the graces. 
of his ſtyle, which he could not well avoid. Modern names 
of places and of perſons muſt abound ina work of this kind, 


The ſtyle has always been admired for its perſpicuity, 
except in its proper names. It is alſo, in its general tenour, 
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But modern names have „ ee. 2 barbarous ſoun 1 
Work written in Latin. 


They are, in truth, ſcarcely tole- 
rable. Thuanus was ſenfible of it, and has therefore lat in- 


ized them. Yet they ſtill retain ſomething of their uncouth 


ſound, and what is worſe, have fo far affected the perſpicui. 
ty of the work, as to have rendered it totally unintelligible 


to the greater part of its readers, without a perpetual gloſ- 


fary. Thuanus did right in latinizing the names, but he 


| | " Hr ORE ae diſguiſed them. 
has taken too great liberties. He has totally di guiſech them 
Who but an Gedipus could diſcern that Quadrigarius was 


the Latin name of Chartier, or Interamnas of Eutragues! 
Deſmarets is tranſlated Paludanus ; Dubois, Sylvius ; le 
Sieur de Se ves, Foreſtus. Dargonne aſſerts, that our haf- 
torian has rendered the proper name Joly by the Latin Le- 


5 pidus; but the editors obſerve, that it is without foundati. 
- on; The editors of the laſt fine edition have taken care to 


{ubjoin in the margin the modern names of perſons and pla- 


ces with great ſidelity; but ſtill it is unpleaſant to be often 


f e e 
interrupted in the warmth of attention by recurring to 


plollary, - -- -- 


All laudable predilections have been carried toofar. Ty 
preference for the ancients, which 18 undoubtediy w i oy . 
ed, has led many modern writers, eſpecially thoſe * 5 fr 
riſhed at the revival of learning, to change their Go i 
names into words which had ſome reſemblance to Roman 


. 4 1 E 
appellations ; but which at the ſame time were neither 


Roman nor Gothic, and ſerved only to diſguiſe the owners 
under ſome barbarous combination of ſyllables with Latin 


f . - 4 Kh . | vat 
terminations. The Gothiciſm of modern names is a pe 
misfortune in the republic of letters; it conſtitutes a be 


alloy, which corrupts and ſullies the intrinſie beautres di 


an elegant Latin ſtyle. Nevertheleſs, I would adviſe al 


7 r per ried 
future writers to give the name of a place or perſon va 


» . o J 1 
only in its termination, if varied at all; for the v Or 
perſpicuity is a defe& which no elegance can compenia | 
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No. LX. ON OWEN, THE LATIN EPIGRAMMATIST. , 


OWEVER abſurd the taſte of 4. age, writers ok 


true genius will ſometimes find means to render 


themſelves conformable to it, and at the ſame time to claim 


the attention of a more enlightened period. Great i ingenuity 
though injudiciouſſy and trivially employed, will ever excite 
the curioſity of readers, who love to obſerve the operation 
of the human faculties under the influence of the various 


modes of judging and writing, which at different periods 
have prevailed 1 in the world of letters. 


In the age in which Joaunes Audoenus, or John Owen, 5 
was born, the lower kinds of wit were univerſally reliſned. 


Puns, conceits, and a wretched ſpecies of epigrams, had to- 
tally ſuperſeded that unaffected mode of expreſſion, which 


nature dictates, and which cannot fail to pleaſe when nature 


is allowed to form a judgment. Though the taſte for epi- 
grams was univerſal, unfortunately the general choice did 
not fall on! Martial's manner. 

tie ſtudied. Any words which convey red the idea with to- 
lerable preciſion, and which, in point of quantity „were ad- 
miſſible into an hexameter or pentameter verſe 


reception. It muſt indeed be owned, that a very fcrupu- 


lous attention was not always paid even to the quantity. 


Upon the whole it is certain, that he who has formed him- 


{elf upon claſſical models will often be diſguſted with the 


expreſſions of Owen and his coeval writers, at the ſame time 

that he is ſurpriſed and pleaſed by the wit and jocularity of 

| their ſentiments. He will find many thoughts, which, in 
the management of a Martial, would have conſtituted epi- 

| grams of uncommon excellence, but which, like a fine por- 

trait in modern drapery, have loſt all freedom and grace by 

| the Gothiciſm of their diction. 


The epigrams of Owen are numerous, and nearly amount 


to two thouſand. In ſuch a number, it is to be concluded 


from experience, that ſome will be good, others moder ate, 


| "y the greater part of little or no merit. The great Cri- 
. 


Claſſical expreſſion was lit- 
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tic Rapin has ſaid, that it is ſufficient to have written one 


No. 60, | 


good epigram in the courſe of a life, His idea of a good FEP 
epigram was perhaps too exalted. Owen has written many Pak 
epigrams, which pleaſe and ſatisfy the moſt judicious reader, and © 
and which therefore muſt be allowed to deſerve the appel- dare 
lation of good. There is a great abundance of i ingenious Si 
thoughts in every part of his little volume, and there is an was 6 
_ eaſe of verſification acquired and confirmed by long habit, but it 
which, in ſome degree, conceals the defect of unclaſſical lan- Th 
: guage, There are alſo a few epigrams, which are not e pk f. 
tive in the beauties of ſtyle. was J 
"The epigrams of Owen were much . in els own md nd 1 
the ſucceeding age, and have, in the preſent times, afforded at the 
amuſement to the polite ſcholar, though they have not met © (me 
With general attention. The neglect with which they have thrift 


been received, is to be attributed to the contempt thrown 
upon epigrammatic wit by writers of diſtinguiſned taſte, 
Who, while they juſtly attempted to explode a falſe kind of 
witticiim, conſiſting of puns and miſerable conceits, involved 

this lpecies of compoſition, which at that time had indeed 
greatiy degenerated from its original grace, in A general | 

and undeſerved cenſure. _ | | N 
Inſcriptions, for ſuch are epigrams according to the ori- De 
ginal meaning, are by no means in their own nature a con- 
temptible ſpecies of compoſition. Prefixed to ſtatues, 
public buildings, ſepulchral monuments, or books and appli- ] A N 
ed to great characters and on great occaſions, they often | 


reflect honour, not only on their compoſers, but on nations 1 
and on princes. They are capable of the moſt elevated ſub- 2 > | 
2 limity, as well as the mo{t poliſhed elegance of refined wit. "OR 4 
From their conciſeneſs and brevity they are eaſily compre- 06; 
hended and retained ; and there are few ſcholars, who. have iff _ Jout 
not committed to memory ſome favourite epigrams, which ſcholar, 
have ftruck them with their pointed wit and beauty. Yet, ly def, 
at the ſame time, I have obſerved, that it 1s not agreeable | ge 
to read a great collection of epigrams with an unſuſpended MW nd 7's 
attention. The neceflary want of connection, and the con- not alw 
tinual efforts of wit, ſoon fatigue the mind, which, though * ne 
like the palate, it may . occationally delight in danties, r. re. ſtyle By 


"quires that its conſtant food ſhould be plain and e Politia 
ary wh 
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ledge of the Greek was in his age a great and rare attain- 
ment. He not only underſtood the language ſo as to read it, 
but to compoſe in it. As a grammarian, as an orator, as a po- 
et, he has been an object of general admiration. Genius he 
undoubtedly poſſeſſed in a degree ſuperior to the laborious 
ſcholars of his times; bat his poetry is not withſlanding great- 
Ty defeQtive. In fire he abounds; but he is wanting in judg- 
ment and in art. There are many fine lines in his Ruiticus, 
and the diction is throughout remarkably ſplendid, though 
not always purely claſſical. The Latin poets of this period 
were not, indeed, ſo careful of the claſſical purity of their 
ſtyle as of harmony and brilliancy. Several of the poems of 
| Politian are florid to exceſs, and far beyond that bound- 
ay which Auguſtan taſte delineates, 2 
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For-the want of decency in ſome of Owen's compoſiti- i i wa, 
ons, little apology can be offered. The taſte of thoſe rea- It "088 
ders mult be groſs indeed, to whom indelicacy is humour, 1 17 | 7, 008 
and obſcenity wit. It muſt however be conlidered, that poets 1 
have at all times deemed themſelves under an obligat on to | = . | 6 | 
comply with the taſte of their age, and that the age of Owen | 21 map 
was not much refined. It was an heroic and a learned age, „ 
but it was not diſtinguiſhed for delicacy. | "fl 
The licentiouſnels of ſome of his works injured the po- 18.9 
et's fortune, For Anthony Wood informs us, that Owen [? 0 
was diſtreſſed by poverty, the epidemical diſeaſe of pocts, / [17 208 
and that he was diſappointed in the expectation of riches e | : 1 
at the death of a wealthy uncle, who diſinherited him for l 
ſome of his poetry; a misfortune which ſeveral of the un- it 11 f 11 = 
thrifty followers of the Muſes have raſhly incurred. Eh e 
With all the faults of Owen, ſuck has been ſterility of epi- ON | 
grammatic genius in our country, that he may ſtill retain e 
the title which he has acquired among foreigners, of the 115 i bl | 
Britiſh Martial. 15 | 5 1 
ED 2 1 
No. LXI. on yoLiTIAN AND MURETUS, TWO ELE= IT) | 
SANT WRITERS OF MODERN LATIN. W 
CNNE of the brighteſt luminaries which ſhone forth at WEE} 
the revival of learning, was Politian. A flight know- | 19 
18:71 
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When we conſider the ſtate of literature at this early 
Teaſon, we muſt allow that great applauſe, which has been 
paid to ſuch writers as Poltran, juitly. due. They were 
under the neceſſity of breaking through a thick cloud of 
ignorance, and they had to contend with the rude taſte of 
tacir age before their writings could gain attention. Un- 
der every difficuuty, they arrived, by the extraordinary ef 
forts of emulation. and genius, to a degree of excellence, 
which greatly reſembled that of the models which they ſe- 
lected for imitation. _ 

The Greek verſes, which he wrote at a very early age, 
are highly commended. He prefixed the age at which 
| he wrote them. Scaliger ſays he ſhould not have done 
this; for they are ſo excellent, that even his Latin verſes, 
whack he wrote when a man, are ** no means equal to 
- them. | 
Ihe letters of Politian are iudifputably elegant ; bu 
they are not without their faults. The ſtyle is ſometimes 
too elevated and oratorical. 
favourite phraſe, he often goes too far out of his way, and 
overburthens the ſenſe and the ex preſſion by a redundancy 
of words. 

With all his faults, 1 mal confeſs 1 have 5 him with 
great pleaſure. There is a charm in true genius which, 
. compe:.{ates defects, and often conceals them from the view, 

Politian's real name was Baſſus. His aſſumed name was 
taken from the place of his birth. The adoption of names 
entirely new, was, at one time, not uncommon. Thus the 

real name of Eraſmus was Gerards There was perhaps 
ſome degree of blameable oſtentation in aſſuming the 0 
lations of Deſiderius and Eraſmus, both of which, according 

to their reſpective etymology, ſignify the amiable or the de- 

ſirable. Politian's adopted name was alſo choſen with a view 
to convey a favourable idea of his character. It is not 
improbable, that it was thought to expreſs, what indeed 
its derivation may intimate, a Pol. ſhed. taſte and underſtand: 
ing. 

It is able of Mure etus, ter elegant I inf ſt of 
mo lern ages, that he acquired a perfect knowledge of the 
Greck and Latin languages, i in the latter of which he wrote 
mold elegantly, without an inſtructor, » 
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He compoled various critical and poetical works 


tions. They are indeed formed on the pattern of Cicero 
they are written in a rapid and flowing ftyle, and are not 
deſtitute of judicious obſervations. But, with reſpe& to 
his diction, 1t muſt be ſaid of him, that ks is leſs careful in 


election, than in the diſpoſition of words. This defect aroſe 
from a blameable precipitation, of which authors have ſome- 


times been vain. 


We are told that Muretus never trier any of his 


writings, that he ſcarcely ever read his productions twice, 


that he ſeldom made a change or interpolation, and ſtill leſs 
This may account for his faults, but 


frequently a blot. 


it cannot excuſe them. It is an inſult on mankind to pre- 


ſent them with a work leſs perfect than the author might 


have rendered it. Haſte and careleſsneſs have often been 
avowed by writers, who wiſhed to exalt the general opinion 
of their abilities; but they have uſually, and as they deſerv- 
ed, loſt that laſting and undiminiſhed reputation which they 
might have enjoyed. While an author lives, prejudice and 
party may ſupport his fame; but when he is dead, theſe 
ſoon ſublide, and his real merit can alone preſerve kim f from 


oblivion. Muretus has been juſtly and ſeverely cenſured for 


having beſtowed praiſes on the execrable maſſacre at Paris 
on St. Bartholomew's day. 

He imitates Cicero; 
tates that which was leaſt beautiful in his model. The ve- 
ry diffuſe ſtyle of the Roman is ſtill more diffuſe in the ora- 
tions of Muretus. The Aſiatic manner, even in its beſt ſtate, 
is not agreeable to a correct taſte, 


univerſally admired ; and when it is preſented to the reader 
with aggravated deformity, it can ſcarcely be rendered to- 
lerable by any concomitant, beauties. 


The Epiſtles of Muretus, though often elegant, are im- 


properly written in the oratorial, rather than in the epiſtola- 
ry ſtyle. He ſeems to have ſtudied and admired the Orations 
of Cicero more than his Epiſtles. 

Muretus has been greatly commended for his poetry. 
Scævola Sammarthanus yy of him, that Catullus i is not 


257 
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his orations have always been celebrated as his beſt produc. | 


but, like a ſerrile imitator, Kt imi- 


It prevented the e 5 
of the greateſt orator whom the world ever ſaw from being E 
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more like himſelf than he to Catullus, I have not been able 


to diſcover any peculiar grace either of ſentiment or ſtyle, in 


the few little poems which remain on ſacred ſubjects. Bu- 


there are ſeveral on other occaſions which are very pleaſing, 


and far ſurpaſs, in claſſical purity and in ſentiment, moſt of 


tne Latin compoſitions of the age of Muretus. In the very 


pretty epitaph on Raphael there is a manifeſt impropriety, 


in repreſenting the painter as praiting himſelf in the high. 


eſt ſtyle of commendation. 


The verſes entitled Tibur are pleaſing. The prologue to 


Terence's Phormio is eaſy and elegant. The inſtitutio 


Puerilis was intended to be no more than uſeful. The whole 


collection will furniſh entertainment to him who has formed 
a taſte for modern as well as ancient Latin poetry. Catullus 


and Tibullus were evidently his patterns; but Rapin thinks, 


that, by an exceſſive affeQation of fine latinity, his odes are 
rendered ſtiff and unnatural © 8 
It is true, that there are many ſucceeding writers who 
have excelled Muretus both in verſe and proſe ; but his 
real excellencies, and the great reputation which he has 
profeſſed, will juſtly render h'm an object of ena to 
him, who, from his love of letters, becomes 3 
the works of all who have contributed to advance their 

progreſs. > | | „„ 
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No. LXII. on THE POET VIDA. 


— 


| IDA was born at Cremona, a city in Italy, at no 


great diſtance from the birth-place of the poet whom | 


he imitated. As a reward for his ingenious labours, the pope 
gave him the biſhopric of Alba. He died at the age of Bey. 
nine, in the year 156. n 
There is perhaps no modern Latin poet more ce _ 
than Vida. He is juſtly recorded by the great De Bon, 
as one of the firſt among the Italians who applied poetry to 
ſacred ſubjects. He adds, that he adorned this . 
with pure and elegant verſe. This praiſe is certainly 
to him; but ſome of the more zealous religioniſts ſeem , 
have endeavoured to recommend his ſacred poems as the 


fects. 
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beſt of his works. Even Scaliger, who cenſures his hymns as 


puerile, aflerts that his Chriſtiad deſerves the higheſt praiſe, 
The truth is, that his Chriſtiad is the worſt of his greater 


works. He was ſenſible of it. He entered upon it with 
reluctance, and apologiſed for its defects with great diffi- 
dence, in an inſcription ſubjoined to the poem. He ſpeaks 


very modeſtly of his performance in his epiſtle to Botta, and 


ſeems deſirous that his friends, and all the world ſhould 


know, that he undertook ſo arduous a taſk ſolely with a 
view to ſhew his gratitude in obeying his patrons. Beſides 
many dull and heavy paſſages, which muſt occur to every rea- 
der, it is certain that the poem falls ſhort of the dignity of 


its ſubject in almoſt every part. Among other faults, the 
critics have obſerved that Vida has put into the mouths of 
Joſeph and St. John two ſpeeches, as long as thoſe of ZAncas 


to Dido, to be uttered while Jeſus Chriſt was conveyed to 
the tribunal of Pilate. It is not to be ſuppoſed, lay they, 
that the preſident of the council could have time or patience, 
in the midſt of a tumult, to attend to a long recital of all 
the particulars of the birth, education, and actions of our 


Saviour; beſides that St. John is introduced explaining 


matters, of which himſelf could have had no certain Know- 
| ledge till after the day of Pentecoſt. 55 
But i it is not pleaſant to dwell on the enumeration. of do: 


fects. Almoſt every writer of genus has been ſometimes . 
led to compoſe againlt his inclination. The advice and im- 


portunity of friends, or the neceſſities of particular fituations 


and emergencies, have called forth a taſk at a time when 


the fine impulſes of genius have lain dormant. And 
it may be rematked, to the honour of Vida, that his moſt 
unpoetical works 40 credit to his heart and to his piety. 
This cannot be ſaid of the trivial writings of many of our 
moſt celebrated authors, which have ſometimes deviated, 
not only into abſurdity, but likewiſe into immorality. 

Vida himfelf, were he alive, would probably chuſe his 
| three books of Poetics, his Bombyces, and his Scacchia, to 


form the baſis of his reputation. Theſe certainly poſſeſs 


a portion of Virgilian beauty. Though it is but a ſmall 
i portion, it diffuſes a luſtre, which attracts and detains the 
| notice of the claſſical reader. He undoubtedly practiſed the 
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precept which he has given in his Poetics, of making Virgil 
the only object of imitation. | 


It is certainly of great conſequence to the ſtudent, who 
wiſhes to acquire the ſtyle of a particular author, not to 


diſtract his attention by the peruſal of many others. Vida, 
though ſucceſsful in his imitation, furniſhes an additional 


proof, how difficult it is for the moderns to contend with 
the ancients. He has many verſes interſperſed, which Virgil 
would not be aſhamed to own ; but he does not {ſupport 
that dignified uniformity of elegance, which places the Man. 


tuan in a rank ſuperior to all others, in the excellence of 


correct, delicate, and dignified beauty. The firſt book con- 


tains many ſweet paſſages ; particularly agreeable is the de. 


ſcription of the marks of a young genius and its progreſs 
in poetical efforts. The whole performance is highly plea- 
ing, contains many uſeful hints, and deſerves the commen- 


dations of our Engiith eſſayiſt on the art of criticiſm. 


Modern eclogues in Latin have become too common to 


attract much notice when they are not remarkably excel- 
lent. They have been the trite medium of conveying the 


complaints of the ſurviving friend and the deſponding lover; 
and have. ſerved alſo, by a molt awkward contrivance, to 
communicate even political doctrines and ideas. Virgil, it 
is true, ſet the example, and it has been followed by Spen- 


| fer and many others, even to a ridiculous degree. Vida's 


Eclogues, as they are laborious imitations of Virgil's ſtyle, 
have a conſiderable ſhare of grace and delicacy. The epil- 
tle to the celebrated Gibertus is full of tender ſentiment, 


and exhibits that eaſe of language, which proves it to have 
flowed from the heart. | | 


The Bombyces, or the art of managing Silk-worms, has 
the ſame kind of merit, reſulting from a cloſe imitation of 


Virgil. It exhibits an equable flow of elegant verſe, but I 


think, preſents not any ſtriking paſſages ; though Scaliger 


ſays, it is the beſt of all Vida's works. It was a very pro- 


per preſent to a lady, the marchioneſs of Mantua, to whom 
it is dedicated. = IC as 
It is ſaid, that by reading the poem called Scacchia, or 


the Game at Cheſs, a perſon may learn to play it with (kill. 


However that may be, the poem has always been admired 
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for its ingenuity and elegance. The game of cheſs indeed, : 


the moſt ancient and the moſt generally known of all others, 
deſerves attention, were it merely on account of its antiqui- 
ty and univerſal acceptance. Montaigne aſſerts, that it is 
too ſerious for a game; and it is certainly conſiſtent with 
reaſon, that games, which were adopted for recreation, 
ſuould not require a degree of painful attetriion, 


Vida's odes are pretty, but ſeem not to riſe to any ex- 


alted degree of excellence. The Lamentation on the Death 


of his Parents, William Vida and Leona Oſcafala, has ma- 


ny tender and affecting thoughts, which fully prove that it 
came from the heart, This, and a few other pathetic paſ- 


ſages in his poems, evince that he would have excelled in 


1 poetry, if he had choſen to compoſe it. 


Notwithſtanding ſome trifling inequalities, and many dull 
paſſages, where genius ſeems to be eclipſed by labour, the 


whole collection does honour to the taſte of the poet and 
his times. It is formed on the beit models, and every where 
diſplays marks of an emiable diſpoſition, as well as of a 
poctical and claſſical ak It is always benevolent and 
friendly to virtue; or, as he ſays himſelf, his numbers 


pleaſe, if they pic aſe at all, without guilt and without ty 
bitterneſs of K atire. 
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POET SANNAZARIUSs: 


— 


x A. BOUT the time at which Vati Ale, as It 


| race of writers in Latin verſe, whoſe force of genius, and 
| elegance of language, entitle them to rank among the mot 


celebrated of modern poets, v ith our De, Priors, 


| Popes, and Parnells. 


| Parnell indeed, it is well known, bows ſeveral of his 
| pieces from the modern Latin poets ; and Pope is juſtly 


| thouzht to have improved himſelf by the peruſal of them. 


Pepe was ſo great an admirer of the Italian writers, who 


| had chiefly excelled in Latin poetry, that he publiſhed a 
belect collection of their detached pieces. There happened, 


were from the dead, there appeared an illuſtrious. 
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at that time, to prevail a prejudice agaĩaſt modern Latin 
poetry, occaſioned by a capricious centure of it by Boilcau, 
and therefore theſe volumes were not greatly regarded: bat 
we may readily believe, that a collection conducted by the 
taſte of Pope, could not but abound in beauty. His tuo 
volumes were, indeed, but an amplification of a ſmall cdi. 
tion publiſhed by an anonymous, but very judicious 
compiler; and Pope is blamed by a ſenfible though ſevere 
remarker on his life, for omitting the original preface. The 


preface of the anonymous editor is, indeed, equally remark. 


able for its modeſty and taſte ; and I conjeQure it to have 
been the production of ſome Cambridge ſtudent ; as the 
book, though printed in London, was printed at the ex- 
Pence of Cambridge bookſellers. T he editor makes very 
mort yet judicious remarks on the ſeveral poets who com. 


poſe his collection, particularly on Sannazarius, Fracaſto- 


Tus, Vida, Politian, and Caſliglione. He has placed San- 
nazarius firſt in the collection; 3 a rank to which the poet 
is entitled by his merit. 

Sannazarius was born at Naples, i in the fifteenth century. 
His ſingular learning and amiable morals ſoon introduced 

him to the court, where; though he was careſſed and ad- 
vanced, he was not allured from polite letters by the terip- 
tations either of ambition or of pleaſure. He made Poetry 

_ the elegant employment of his liberal leiſure ; and amidlt 

the buſineſs and diſſipation of a court, produced his admir- 
ed poem, De Partu Virgin's, 

This poem is ſaid to have en its elegant writer no 
Teſs than twenty years in adding the laſt poliſh and im- 
prorement. He was one of thoſe writers of exquilite taſle, 
. who can ſeldom ſatisfy their own ideas of excellence. In- 

deed, I believe, few fine writers pleaſe themſelves ; for the) 
\. who reach one great height of excellence, ſee their horizon 
extended as they riſe, and conſider the aſcent which they 
Have already gained as an humble eminence, compared to 
- ſummits which ſeem to aſcend in perpetual progreſion, 
and to elude their moſt laborious endeavours. Apelles uſed 
to ſay, that Protogenes knew not when to take his hand 
om the tablet which he was painting, and the ſame bat 
cen ſaid of this artiſt in a ſiſter art. 
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Of this poem, though the admirers had been warm and 
numerous, there have been cenſurers, whoſe opinions ſeem 


to be juſt. The ſtyle is beautiful and Virgilian; but the 
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ſpirit 18 not always equal to the ſtyle. Eraſmus acknow- 
ledges that be read the poem with pleaſure ; but at the 


ſame time laments, that a ſacred ſubject was not treated 5 


more conſiſtently with our ideas of fanctity. Rapin allows, 
that the purity of the ſtyle is admirable; but aſſerts, that 


the fable of the piece is deſtitute of delicacy, and that the 


manner is by no means adequate to the dignity of the ſub- 
ject. It has alſo been thought a juſt cauſe of reprehenſion, 


that, in a ſacred poem, he has never mentioned the names 


of Jeſus or of Chriſt, He was afraid that ſuch names might 
dilguſt an ear accuſtomed to the majeſtic ſounds of the 
Latin language, and of Virgilian verſe. When he is in- 
troducing the prophecies which foretold Jeſus Chriſt, he is 
aſhamed to uſe the names of Iſaiah and David, but repre- 


ſents Proteus as ſinging them 1 in a cave on the banks of the 


Jo rdan, 


Sannazarius indeed affords an inſtance, among many 0. 


The 


thers, how difficult it is to ſucceed in ſacred poetry 
poem De Partu Virginis, like the a er of V ida, is, 
notwithſtanding the beauties of dicuon, the worit produs⸗ 
tion of its author, It is the buſineſs of 3 to ra: e things 
from the low level of reality, to all the elevation winch fan- 


cy and language can beſtow ; but divine ſubjects are alrea- 


dy fo far raiſed above nature, as not to admit of poctical 
exaltation, The attempt has always, except in a few in- 
wars diſcovered only the impotence and ambition of man, 
It is like an attempt to put Offa on J Pelion, in order to in- 
vade the ſkies. A very judicious critic has ſhewn, in ſome 
of his prefaces to the Engliſh poets, that ſacred poetry, when 
uninſpired, can ſeldom reach exalted excellence. 
The moſt popular of the poems of Sannazarius are his 
Piſcatory Eclogues. Like Pope's pattorals, they were ju- 


| venile compoſitions; and, like them, they may be p oduced 


as proofs that 1 improvement does not always Keep pace w nh 


Progreſſive years. There is a happineſs in native genius, 


which is ſometimes loſt, rather than improved, With in. 


creaſing 8 and experience. 
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264 E 8 8 M 1 8 No. 63, 
Piſcatory eclogues have been attempted by ſeveral wri- 
ters; but they have-not been ſucceſsful. It is indeed caſy 
to conjecture why they have not ſucceeded. Even paitoral 
poetry is fo far removed from reality and nature, that there 
| ſeems to be little reliſh remaining among mankind for new 
works of that ſpecies. But we all know, that the manners 
of thoſe who are engaged in fiſhing as a trade, are even 

| coarſer and more brutal than thoſe of the modern ſhepherd, 

To put the elegant language of the Mantuan muſe into the 
mouths of the crew of a fiſhing- mac k, is ſuch a violation 
of truth and nature, as tends to excite ridicule by 1 its incon. 
gruity. | 

The charms, however, F Gne language dad cio doc 
verſe, can almoſt reconcile us to abſurdity of deſign; and 
theſe charms are very conſpicuous and captivating in the 

Eclogues of Sannazarius. Rapin has beſtowed great praiſe 
upon them ; and Scaliger aſſerts, that they are the only 

Latin poems, of this kind, which, after Virgil, are worth 

; There 1s, indeed, a very conſiderable portion of 
that ſweet Virgilian grace, which has been ſo happily cha- 

racteriſed in the epithets molle et facetam, the tender and 

the highly finiſhed. It is one of the diſtinguiſhed excel- 
lencies of this poet, that he has uſed the file wich great 
delicacy and attention. 

The Elegies of Sannazarius are - admired for their -aſe 
and harmony, and his Epigrams have alfo held a high place 

among the compoſitions of modern latiniſts. It is not con- 

ſiſtent with the deſign of my papers to introduce long cite 
tions in the learned languages; and therefore I muff refer 
the claſſical reader to the poems themſelves, which are fre- 
quently to be found in collections, if not in ſeparate volumes. 

I truſt, however, I ſhall want no apology for inſertin 

the following paſſage relative to Sannazarius, which 1 have 
accidentally fallen upon 1n a very fine writer and excellent 
critic of our own times. 

AI can by no means,” ſays the late philoſopher of Sali 
bury, © omit Sannazarius, whoſe Eclogues in particular, 
e formed oa the plan of a fiſhing life inſtead of paſtora 
% cannot be enough admired both for their latinity and 

„ their ſcntiment, His fourth eclogue, called Proteus, 
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« written in imitation of Virgil's eclogue called Silenus, 
« may be juſtly valued as a maſter-piece i in its kind.“ 


The critic quotes ſeveral verſes of this piece, and _—_ 
out peculiar beauties. In a ſubſequent page, he cites ſeveral 


moſt beautiful paſſages from other poems, deſcriptive of 
the villa of Sannazarius at Mergillina. It would be dif- 
e ficult,” he concludes, © to tranſlate theſe elegant mor- 


« ſels. It is ſufficient to expreſs what they mean collec- 
« tively=that the village of Mergillina had ſolitary woods; 


had groves of laurel and citron; had grottoes in the rock, 
« with rivulets and ſprings; and that, from its loity fitua- 
&« tion, it looked down upon the ſea, and COMMENCES an 


4 extenhve proſpect. 


4 It is no wonder that ſuch a villa mould enamour fuck 


% an owner. So ſtrong was his affection for it, that when, 


« during the ſubſequent wars in Italy, it was demoliſhed 
* by the Imperial troops, this unfortunate event was bar : 


* poſed to have haſtened his end.“ 


He was buried near this delightful ſpot, the 8 of EY : 
elegant enjoyments, and near the ſweet poct of Mantua, 


the conſtant object of his ſucceſsful imitation. An epitaph 


Virgil, as next in genius. 


age, Let Virgil be read almoſt to ſatiety, before the at- 
tention 1s diverted to the inferior moderns. Many a fine 

genius has been checked in its career by a too early peru- 
al of writers, who, with all their elegance, are ſtill ſubor- 
dinate, and who frequently are no more than imitators of imi- 
tators, a SERVUM PECUs. When the taſte and judgment are 


lometimes contemplating copies as well as originals, Nor 
Vor. . A a 


was engraved on his tomb, written by Bembo, and expreſ. 
five of a wiſh, that flowers might ariſe from the ſacred aſi- 
es; for. that there repoſed Sannazarius, next in e t 


I will venture to recommend this paet, 1 many hs 
of the moderns, to the young or claſſical ſcholar ; but, at 
the ſame time, it is neceſſary to add a caution : let original 
writers be firſt read; nor let others be attended to, till tie. 
tate is refined, and the judgment corroborated by the ac 
tual contemplation of the finiſhed pieces of the Auguſtan 


once rightly eſtabliſhed, they may be finely exerciſed by 
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No. LXIV. on THE VENERABLE BEDE, AND SEVERAL 
| OTHER EARLY WRITERS OF ENGLAND. _ 


— : * 7 : 8 * 8 


* 


ö help conſidering thoſe Writers, who arrive at 

diſtinguiſhed eminence in a dark age, as the heroes of li. 
terature. In later times, and indeed at preſent, there are 
various and powerful incitements to literary ambition, A 
Books are eaſily 
procured, readers abound, and reputation and gain are the 
uſual effects of remarkable improvement. But to have writ- 
ten much and ſucceſsfully in the ſeventh century, is a proof 
of uncommon ardour and undaunted perſeverance, ſuch as 
vas not to be cooled by neglect nor obſtructed by difficulty. 
Books, which muſt always ſupply the materials for writing, 
were at that time difficult to be procured; and after they 
were collected, and the compoſitions to which they gave oc- 
caſion completes: few were capable of reading them, or of 


bedſtowing on them that approbation which they juſtly de- 


ſerved. It is, indeed, difficult to form an adequate idea of 


>=" he ſtrength and reſolution which, amidſt all theſe diſcou- 


ragements, could confine a ſtudent. of that period to the la- 
bour of writing, and enable him to ſueceed in it to the ad- 
miration of diſtant ages. 

The venerable Bede ſtands forth a very iluſtrious exam- 


5 ple of piety and literary application. He was born about the 


middle of the century, at Jarrow, at the mouth of the Tyne, 
and was early devoted to a monaſtic life. He confined him- 
| ſelf to his ſolitary cell; and, though he was invited to Italy 
by the pope, preferred the derts of liberty, and of an unam- 
bitious life, which he 1 in a e alternation of pray: 
ers and ſtulxp. 
In the third volume of his liner he fays of himſelf, 
© When I was ſeven years old, I was given up by my re- 
« latiaps to the very reſpectable Abbot Benedict, and then 
“to Ceolfrid, to be educated by them; and, paſſing my 
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« whole life in the ſame monaſtery, I employed myſelf intire- 


« ly in meditating. on the ſcriptures ; and, amidſt the ob- 
« {ervance of a {trict diſcipline, and the daily buſineſs of 
n chanting in the church I conſtantly found, in the exer- 
« ciſes of learning, of teaching, and of king a ſweet 
« amuſement. 


K 


Lay 


His great work was an Ecdlebaſtical Hiltory ; ; but his wit, : 
eellancous productions are almoſt incredibly numerous. He 
is aid to have been ſkilled in Greek as well as in Latin, and 


he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his knowledge in poetry, rheto- 


ric, general hiſtory, aſtronomy, arithmetic, chronology, phi- 


lolophy, and theology. 80 great was his ces as a 5 


theologilt, that his Homilies were appointed to be read in 
churches, even while he was alive, by the expreſs order of 
the biſhops. To this circumitance he probably owes the 


title of Venerable ; for, as he was alive, he could not cafily : 


be made a faint, ad therefore he was honoured with an 
intermediate but moſt reſpeQable epithet ; an epithet figni- 


hcant of the ſanctity of his character, which was as ſtriking- 
ly marked by warmth and ſincerity of devotion „ as by exteu- 


live learning. 


He has not affected elegance of ſtyle; but he is not ako- 


gether elegant. He is perſpicuous, if he is not pure; and 
conciſe and eaſy, if not full and harmonious. Though! he 


izs ſaid to have drawn his learning from the Greek and Latig 
authors, yet he ſeems to have attended more to their mat- 
ter than their manner. He 1s credulous, and relates the 
| fooliſh ſtories of an uncultivated age, as if they were true 


biſtory. He undoubtedly has ſome faults of his age, and 
has been ſeverely cenſured for them by Du Pin, Dargonne, 
and Milton; but he has been extolled and admired by thoſe, 


| whoſe names, both in number and weight, will be more than 


equivalent to his cenſurers; aud take him for all in all, as 
| dhakeſpeare ſays, he muſt hs conſidered as one of the lielt, 


and, on that account, as well as his intrinſic merits, one of 


the moſt brilliant ornaments of Engliſh literature. His Ee- 
clefiaſtical Hiſtory, in five books, was publiſhed in the laſt 


century at Cambridge with the Saxon paraphraſe of Alfred 
the great, His various other works, a catalogue of which 


; would execed the limits of my paper, are ſcattered through. 
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out all the moſt ancient and valuable libraries in the king. 
dom. Conſidering the improvements which have been 
made in the ſpace of a thouſand years, they may not proba. 
bly be very uſeful, but they are ſtriking and curious exam. 
ples of early learning and application, under great diſadvan- 
wes ][ 
Alcuin was the ſcholar of Bede, and reflects honour on 


his maſter. His learning was deep and extenſive. He 


wrote not fewer than fifty treatiſes on important ſubjects, 
and in a ſtyle which in his age, was not inelegant. He had 
the ſingular honour of introducing polite literature into 
France, whither he was invited by the king, by recom- 
mending the eſtabliſhment of the univerſity of Paris. He 
is ſaid alſo to have founded a ſchool at Tours, where he 
| preſided as the maſter, and refuſed to leave his employment 


and inftitution at the urgent invitation of the emperor 


Charlemagne. 25 Ne. „ 
Joannes Scotus Erigena became a very diſtinguiſhed ſcho- 
lar in the eighth century. He was moſt probably a native 
of Scotland, though England and Ireland have put in their 
claims to the honour of his birth. He wrote many treati- 
| ſes ; but his principal work was his five books on the divi- 


| Gon of Nature, printed in the laſt century at Oxford. He 


alſo, like Alcuin, was invited to France by Francis the Bald, 
with whom he lived on terms of intimate friendſhip, and 
even familiarity. Some of his writings were thought rather 
injurious to the Roman catholic religion; and, at the infis 
gation of the pope, he was driven from Paris to his native 
Country. On his return, he was aſſaſſinated by the monks 
of Mamſbury, who ſtabbed him with penknives, in revenge 
for the freedom with which he had ventured to reprehend 
them. Bale relates a circumſtance, which tends to render 
this old author remarkable. He tells us, that he was the 
firſt profeſſor in Oxford, and was appointed to his office by 
Alfred himſelf, immediately after that great king had begun 
the eſtabliſhment of this noble univerſity. „ 
But I mean not to invade the province of the biographer, 
nor to engage in literary hiſtory, beyond the limits which 
ace uſually aſſigned to my papers. I have entered on this 
ſubject with a view to amuſe the young ſtudent, and to 
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rouſe his diligence by examples of uncommon application 
and ſucceſs, under circumſtances the moſt unfavourable. I 
ſhall perhaps occaſionally reſume it. I have always taken 

a particular pleaſure in reading anecdotes of the learned : 
and I cannot help thinking it a pleaſure neceſſarily connec- 
ted with improvement ; for we can ſcarcely read the ac- 
counts of them tranſmitted to us by critics and biographers, 
without admiring the many inſtances of virtue and learning 
which occur, and we inſenſibly learn to imitate what we ha- 
bitually admire. As in the arts of painting and ſculpture, 
the beſt method of facilitating the progreſs of the artiſt is 
to place the fineſt models conſtantly in his view; fo allo 
in life and in letters it is of the higheſt importance to point 
out patterns of that actual excellence, which, in our pre- 
cepts and exhortations, we have previouſly recommended. 
There is no method ſo ſucceſsful of diſplaying the blemiſhes 
to be avoided, and the w to be Xx purtued. 


No. LXV. ox $0ME or THE MOST CELEBRATED 
55 SschooruEN. 


1 


i VE RY lover of letters oil find himſelf impelled, be 

4 curiofity, to enquire into the lives and writings of 
| thoſe ſcholars, who, in any period of literature have arriv- 
ed at diſtinguiſhed reputation. Few have been viewed 
| with greater admiration by the age in which they flouriſhed, 
than the profeſſors of ſcholaſtic theology. Scarcely any epi- 
thet which language afforded was mou adequate to their 
| exalted merit. | N 
Thomas d' Aquin, or, as he i commonly called, Thomas 
; Aquinas, the angelic doctor, / was. born at Naples, i in the 
beginning of the thirteenth cehtury. 4 He was early devo- 
ted to philoſophy and theologyy and one of his maſters is 
aid to have been a countryman/of our own, Alexander ab 
Ales, the father of the {choolmien, and a doctor irrefragabilis, 
© After a virtuous and laborious hfe, ſpent in unremitted at- 
U tention to learning, he died at the age of fifty. He was 
| <auonized | in 1323, and has been read and adnured for ages 
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among a ſpecies of congenial ſcholars, who, in a very pecu. 
liar and unfaſhionable kind of learning, have diſplayed an 
aſtoniſhing depth and acuteneſs of intellect. He founded the 
ſect of the Thomiſts. i . Ye 

Thomas Aquinas ſtands without a rival at the head of the 
ſcholaſtic theologians. He is called by the Roman catho- 


lies the Homer of their theological writers; aud, as a phi- 


loſopher, he acquired uncommon glory by his Comments on 
Alriſtotle, whoſe works held a place in the efteem of the 
times at leaſt equal to the Bible. Nor was he,” ſays Eraſ- 
mus, great only in his own age. He exhibited a con- 
% ſtancy of application, a ſoundneſs of underitanding, and 


* a ſolidity of erudition, which ſcarcely any of the modern 


“ divines have equalled. He has made ſo excellent an uſe 
of the learning then in vogue, that one cannot help lamen- 
“ting, that he enjoyed not the advantages of the learned 


languages, and the other materials of politer literature,” 


Had Aquinas been born two centuries later, there is ſcarcely 


any work which he might not have expected, in polite and 
ſolid literature, from ſuch activity combined with fuck pene- 
on EG % 85 
_ His works, together with his life, and the notes of the 
editors, make up no leſs than eighteen volumes in folio, and 
they were printed in 1594, at Venice. 5 
Thomas Aquinas has been introduced to the obſervation 
of the Engliſh reader by an anecdote in the life of Young, 
in which it is recorded, that when Young applied to Pope 
for advice in the choice of books on firſt entering on the 
ſtudy of divinity, Pope recommended Thomas Aquinas. 
This is generally underſtood to have been no more than a 
joke; but if Pope had been a zealous catholic, it might have 
been probable that he took this artful method of making a 
convert to popery. The ſimplicity and enthuſiaſm of Young 
might have rendered him an eaſy dupe to jeſuitical zeal and 
_ artifice. But, I believe, Pope was too much attached to poe- 
try to be a bigot to any ſyſtem of religion. 
It appears from a paſſage in the works of Voung, that 
he read enough of Aquinas, and of ſimilar, writers to have 
formed a very exalted idea of their merit. © For,” ſays be, 
« the minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt as much cloiker- 
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No: 65. 
ed as their bodies; they had but little learning and few 


« books ; yet may the moſt learned be ſtruck with ſome 


60 Ademinement at their ſo ſingular natural ſagacity, and maſt 


« exquiſite edge of thought. Who could expect to find 
« Pindar and Scotus, Shakeſpeare and Aquinas; of the ſame 


« party? Both equally ſhew an original, unindebted ener- 
« oy ; the vigor igncus, and cele eftis origo burn 1n both, and 


« leave us in doubt, whether genius is more evident in the 


« ſublime flights and beauteous flowers of poetry, or in the 


« profound penetration, and marvellouskeen and minute df- 


« tinctions called the thorns of the {chools.”? 
It is ſaid, that the great logician, biſhop Saunderſon, 
was particularly fond of the Secunda Secunde of Aquinas, 


and that he uſed conſtantly to carry with him this treatiſe, | 


together with Ariſtotle's Rhetoric and Tully's Offices. A 
book ſo much read and eſteemed by ſo great a man, and af: 


ſociated with the works of Cicero and Ariſtotle, muſt have 
no inconſiderable merit. | 


Joannes Duns, who derived bis cognomen, or ten 


name of Scotus, from his native country, was not much poſ- 
terior to Aquinas in time or in glory. He was the ſcholar 
of William Varro, an Engliſhman. The epithet of futile 
was allotted to him, according to the faſhion of the times, 


The ſubtilty of his genius gave him, indeed, an incontro- 
vertible claim to the title. Nothing, it is ſaid of him, was 


ſo dark, but he was able to enlighten it; nothing ſo enig- 
matic, but, like another Oedipus, he was able to reſolve it. 


But alas! he carried his ſubtilty too far. The thread was 
ſpun ſo fine, that it became at laſt inviſible. Many terms 
were uſed by him, as they were indeed by all the ſchoolmen, 
which, if they conveyed any idea to himſelf, are yet too 
recondite to enlighten his leſs ſubtile readers. Who is able 
to explain his becceitzes, his intrinſic modes, and his inſolubles 2. 
And yet theſe are terms uſed to explain other books, and 
particularly the ſcriptures. Our countryman, John Bale, 
He calls this jargon of 


ſeverely cenſures ſuch theology. 
terms the chimeras of the ſophiſts, and juſtly obſerves, that 


the Roman catholic religion, dreſſed out in theſe forms, ap- 


Pears more fooliſh than the fabulous theology of Heſiod 
and Orpheus. | 
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as oy curious monuments of a peculiar learning and genius, 
f and of indefatigable induſtry. 
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_ 66 Joannes Duns Scotus,” ſays his panegyriſt Lanſius, 
was learned to a miracle in logic, and in the thorny paths 


« of divinity. He founded the ſect of the Scotiſts, which 


vas oppoſed to the Thomiſts. He was greater than Ho. 
mer in one reſpeR, ſince not only cities but kingdoms 

« contended for the honour of his birth. The Engliſh, 
the Iriſh, the Scotch, the French, and the Itahans, have 
„ claimed bim as their own.“ 


He was, however, uofortunnte i in his end; for being 
ſeized with an apoplexy, and ſuppoſed to be dead, he was 


buried too ſoon ; and, reviving in the vault, culled i in vain | 


for afliſtance, and died ee he could be releaſed. 


Ihe learning of the modern ages is very different from the 


5 learning of poor Duns, and no kingdom will now contend 
with Scotland for the honour of producing this ſubtile doc- 
tor. His diligence and ſagacity are, however, truly admira- 
ble. His works conſiſt of twelve volumes in folio, which 


were publiſhed in the laſt century at Lyons. Though none 
1 will now read them, yet they ought to be preſerved 


Remond Lulle, or, as he is called in Latin, Raymond 
Lallas, flouriſhed about the year 1300, nearly at the ſame 
time with Duns Scotus. Hewas born in Majorca, and has 


5 long been the boaſt of the Spaniards. His pretenſions and 


reputation were very high, and he Nm diſtinguiſhed by 
the title of doctor illuminatus. 
He is ſaid to have fpent his youth in profiigacy, and not 


to have been reformed till the age of forty ; but he then en- 

gaged in the converſion of the Saracens, and, after having 
| ſuffered much ill treatment, was at laſt ſtoned to death. He 
was therefore, of courſe, worſhipped by the people of Ar- 

ragon as a matyr. He was probably ſoon deſpoſed from this 
elevation; for there aroſe a party who maintained that he 
had been inſtructed in all he knew by that ſcientific precep- 
tor, the devil. 


From his intercourſe with the Arabians, he acquired a 


: | knowledge of medicine, natural philoſophy, and aſtrono- 
deduced a ſcience of 


his Own, as he repreſented it in Spain and Italy, that of 


my. From all theſe combined, 
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chemiſtry and alchemy. An old writer, Robertus Conftan- 
tinus, aſſerts that he had ſeen, in the Tower of London, a 
piece of pure gold made by the alchemical art of Raymondus 
Lula. | : „ e 

Hs᷑le is ſaid to have written more than four thouſand trea- 

tiſes in philoſophy, medicine, and theology. He founded 

a ſect g the inventor of a certain method, 

which our great Lord Bacon reprobates as uſeleſs and often- 

tatious. It tended to teach the terms of art only, as if he 
who knows the words were ſure to comprehend the art itſelf. 

Rapin alſo cenſures it as a method which has no ſolidity, and 

which, fo far from making men learned, does not even ſup- 

poſe them reaſonable. 5 

He gave his logicial work the pompous title of the Great 
Art; and he engaged that by its aſſiſtance, any man, how- 
ever ignorant, ſhould acquire the whole circle of the ſcien- 
ces in three months. This work was to be accompliſnedby 
means of various diagrams, circular and triangular, and by 
the letters of the alphabet my ?-rioufly tranſpoſed. He had, 
however, his admirers and followers ; but his great art has 
been found of ſo little uſe to mankind, that the mode of its 
operation is almoſt unknown. They who are curious and 
idle, may find ſome account of it in Gaſſendus, Alltedius, 
and Keckermannus; but I adviſe them to ſpend their leiſure 
better than in the reſearch. | | . = 
Lullus is not indeed eſteemed for any real improvement 
in knowledge or ſound learning. He threw a veil of ob- 
ſcurity over his writings, which has often ſerved as a cloak 
of ignorance. It is not ſurpriſing, that an alchemiſt ſhould af- 
te& the darkneſs and enigmatic air of a magician. In an 
age of profound ignorance, the leſs he was underftood, the 

JJ... 8 

Conſidering the diſadvantages under which they laboured, 

and the multitude and profundity of their works, many of 
theſe celebrated ſcholars exhibit very ſtupendous and ant 
mating examples of human induſtry. I have, indeed, cok. 
lected theſe few obſervations on them, with a view to en- 
courage the young ſtudent to diligence, by ſuggeſting to 

him what great works the human intellect is capable of per- 
farming in the ſhort period of a life; and at the ſame time 
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to deter him from waſting the force of his genius in ſub- 
jects uſeleſsly abſtraſe, or in any modes of exertion, which 


are not likely*tohecome long and extenſively advantageous | 


to mankind. | 
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T is the folly and misfortune of human nature to prefer 
 T' the preſent to the future, the agreeable to the uſeful, 
tlie ſhining to the ſolid. We admire wit, beauty, wealth, 
titles, and all that ſparkles with. the brilliancy of external 
luſtrę; and though we probably approve the plan and 
| homely virtues which form the foundation of all real excel. 
lence, it is with the cold feelings of unimpaſſional judgment. 
But in youth, when our choice in life is uſually fixed, we 
are much more diſpoſed to purſue what we admire, than 
What we only approve ; and the conſequence 3s, that the 
greater number form the earlieſt and moſt durable attach- 
ments to vanity. Sober maxims, rules of prudence, dictates 
of juſtice, plain truth, ſimplicity of manners, conſtancy in 
f. iendſhip, and regularity in buſineſs, appear with few 
charms in the eyes of him, who pants for the noble diſtinc- 
tions of being remarked at public places for elegance of 
dreſs, admired for the moſt ſplendid vis-a-vis, celebrated 
for his wit at a maſquerade, ſmiled upon at court, and at 
length perhaps rewarded with a title, a ribband, and a ſtar. 
To obtain ſuch bliſs, far other qualifications are neceſlary 


than the antiquated virtues of one's grandfather. The bu- 
| Hineſs muſt be done by dreſs, addreſs, and, in ſhort, the 


Prec. the graces, the graces! With. reſpect to honeſty, 
honeſty attributed to his faſhionable friend, expreſſed ſome 
degree of diſpleaſure at the panegyric, and declared, that 
ſuch a compliment was only fit for his footman. Our firit 
gqmuueſtion concerning a gentleman, whoſe character we wiſh 
to learn, is ſeldom, is he honeſt ? but, is he rich, is he a 
CCC 8 
Now there have been of late, and indeed at all times, 


have ſomewhere read, that a man of honour, on hearing 
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many men of faſhion totally deſtitute of moral honeſty, 


They have poſſeſſed every perſonal grace, and every plea- | 
ing accompliſhment. They could ſing, dance, and play. 


on muſical inſtruments, They could converſe with the 


grave and the gay, and adapt all their ſentiments to the 
preſent company. They had that freedom which is called 
charming, and which enabled them to puſh themſelves into 
all companies, and accoſt men of rank and charcter by their 
ſirnames, and without any reſpectful addition. All this 
could not fail to excite the praiſe of the ladies, and the 
envy of the gentlemen. But in the end it has been found, 
that theſe charming men, with the appearance of whatever 
is good and agreeable, have been the firſt to overreach in a 
bargain, exceedingly ſucceſsful in the profeſſion of ſwind- 
ling, and particularly adroit at a forgery, =, 
So defpicable and deteſtable do the characters of ſuch. 
men appear on detection, that I cannot help thinking ho- 
neſty is the beſt ornament, as well as the beſt poliey. It 
is indeed a diamond of the firſt water, while all the ſnewy, 
dazzling, unſubſtantial qualities, which the artful aſſume 
for the purpoſes of deceit, are no more than French paſte. 
or paltry glaſs, at once both taudry and brittle. RO 


| becauſe ſuch is the nature of the human heart, it is infi- 
| nitely more likely to be purſued and valued by the majority 
| of mankind, when they think it will conciliate the love and 
| admiration of each other, than when they view it merely 
as a moral excellence. The man of reading, reflection, and 
| a cultivated mind, will want no motives to purſue it, but 


| thoſe which are ſuggeſted by his own conſcience and the de- 
| licacy of his ſentiments. But to the maſs of mankind, com- 
| poſed of all ages, all ranks, all tempers, all profeſſions, all 
parties, and all religions, it is neceſſary to render any par- 
| cular virtue, which the moraliſt wiſhes to promote, both 
[lovely and honourable. Intereſt, paſſion, and fancy, muſt 
K taught, if poſſible, to ſecond the deciſions of reaſon. 
She is too often depoſed by her refractory ſubjects, whoſe 
obegdience indeed is ſeldom to be relied on, but when it is in 
ſome degree ſpontaneous. VVV 


It cannot ſurely be denied, that the quality which per- 


I would recommend unfeigned honeſty as ornamental; 
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vades every part of human life, and tends immediately to 
render it ſecure, comfortable, and honourable; is it ſel f one 
of the moſt honourable which can be poſſeſſed by a human 
creature; and ſuch is that uncelebrated virtue, common and 
moral honeſty, Without it, ſociety is a den of thieves, and 


men are to each other wolves and foxes. - 
« Every day's experience evinces the juſtneſs of that repre. 
ſentat ion in the ſcriptures, in which it is ſaid, that the heart 


is deceitful· above all things, who can know it? In the moſt 


trifling intercourſe, where neither pleaſure nor profit are in 
| view; the propenſity to deceit appears in the little promiſes, 
_ profeſſions, compliments, which are mutually made, uſually 
without any ſincerity of regard, and often with real and 
inveterate averſion. But where iutereſt is in view, the ma- 
chinations made uſe of for the accompliſhment of the mean 
and mercenary purpoſe, are often ſuch as might character. 

_ He an infernal agent. Plauſbility is, 2 * 
worn as a cloak; and he who has a deſign on your purſe, 
your life, or your country, will aſſume all the appearances 


e fame time, 


of-cordial friendſhip and unpolluted honour. I believe it is 


5 well known, that the graces, the agreeable qualities, as 
they are called, and the appearance of the moſt amuable 
virtues, were poſſeſſed in perfection by a Perreau, a Dodd, 


a Donnellan, and a Delamotte. 


Indeed, this common honeſty, as it is named, is far leſs 


common than our pride is willing to ſuppoſe. But if it 
could be introduced into all the employments of life, the 


golden age would be reſtored. I will imagine the event al. 
ready accompliſhed, and will pleaſe myſelf for -a moment 


w th the viſionary proſpect of the happy conſequences. [ 


ſee the brightneſs diffuſing itſelf through all the regions 


of ſociety, from the loftieſt mountain to the loweſt vale; 
or, to ſpeak in a ſtyle without figure, the happy conſe- 
quences are equally viſible from the prince to the peaſant. 


The nobles of the land, inſtead of making uſe of ther 


advantages and influence for the purpoſe of private and fa- 


mily emolument, or for the indulgence of their ſelfiſh and 
ſenſual paſſions, devote themſelves to the ſervice of the com- 


munity, defend its liberty, preſerve and amend its laws, g1ve 
countenance to its religion, patronize learning, and encov 
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rage all the iuventions of ingenuity, which can contribute 


to the ornament or accommodation of human life. Of how 
few among the nobility of Europe, and even of our own 
country, can all this be predicated with any regard to vera- 
city? But is it not diſhoneſt to enjoy the advantages of 


wealth and rank, to which, by the law of nature, and per- 


haps by their own merit, they have no more right than the 
footman behind their chairs, without making any return 
to the community, by whoſe laws they poſſeſa their politi- 
cal elevation ? When they traffic for boroughs, ſell their 
own ſuffrages in the ſenate, ſpend their days at gaming- 
tables, cock-pits, horſe · races, ſtables, and dog-kenne 8, they 


may indeed be men of honour, as honour i is now underitood, 


but I am ſure. they are not honeſt men. 

If the plain principles of common honeſty poſſeſſed a mal - 
| efficacy on the conduct of life, we ſhould na longer ſee men 
of independent fortunes merely devoting their lives to no 


other purpoſe but to encreaſe that which is already too 
large for their merits, by dealing in life-annuitics, mortga- 


ges, engaging in banking-houſes, toiling in the Alley, raiſ- 


ing rents, or ſpending what they have happened to inherit, 


in vanity, luſt, intewperance, and oſtentat on. They would 
ſee the juſtice of making ſome return to the ſociety in which 
they live, for the exemption they enjoy from labour and 
neceſſity. They would dedicate their time and attention 
to benevolence, beneficence, to ſetting good examples, and 
removing all evil, as far as their influence extends. It is 
not enough that they are merely harmleſs; for with certain 
| advantages, and 1n certain . to be only negatively 
good, is to be poſitively bad. 

I honeſty were duly regarded in the profeſſions, we 


ſhould not be overrun with bold pretenders, who make 


their way in the world by dint of effrontery, and deceive all 
vho traſt in their pretenſions. We ſhould ſee the clergy 
more anxious in the buſineſs of inſtructing and reformin 


their pariſhes, than in collecting the tythes ; fond of reſi- 


ding among their ſimple ruſtics, inſtead of viſiting them on- 
ly once a year for that money, which is to be ſpent at wa- 
tering. places, theatres, balls, and aſſemblies. We ſhould | 


"Y hear ignorant preachers deceiving the vulgar by noiſe. 
ol, I, 
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and nonſenſe, and pretending to ſuperior ſanctity and illu- 
mination. We ſhould oftener ſee that dignified character, 
a, worthy pariſh-prieſt, performing his duties with conſcien- 
tious regularity, and diffuſing comfort all around him. 
: Pape would be more attentive to the patient, whom he 
fees ſtretched on the bed of death or diſeaſe, than to the 
fee. Medicines would be unadulterated ; the poor treated 
as tenderly as the rich; ignorant apothecaries would not 
| procure diplomas from Scotland or Leyden, and put them- 
" ſelves off among the inconſiderate crowd, for regular phy- 
ſicians, adorned by the honours of approving univerſities 
* which they never ſaw. > Such a deceit upon mankind de- 
ſerves ſevere reprehenſion; and, indeed, the aſſuming of 
doctor's degrees, without any juſt title, tends both to miſ- 


lead the world, and to vilify thoſe proper honours of ap- 


proved merit; and ought to be immediately checked ei- 
e or by ae 8 
In law there is ſcarcely any department which would 
not undergo a molt valuable reformation, if we could once 
gain the important point of rendering honeſty more lovely 
in the eyes of its profeſſors than lucre. The glorious inſti- 
tutions of conſenting ſenates would then be uniformly a 
bleſſing to mankind, as they were deſigned, and would ne- 
ver be converted to engines of oppreſſion in the hands of 
an artful counſellor, or a harpy pettifogger. _ 
| In the army, no one would receive his country's wages, 
who would not fight on every proper occaſion. ©; 
In trade, we ſhould ſee no circumvention, no advantage 
taken of the wants and diſtreſſes of others, no deceiving of 
the ſimple and unſuſpecting, no vending of bad commodi- 
ties as the beſt, no forgeries, no ſwindling, and few bank— 
ruptcies. Juſtice would hold the ſcales, and the trader's 
profits would receive an addition of more than a hundred 
ber cent. in the advantage of a good name and a good con- 
. MO VVV 
In literature, for here alſo the deceitfulneſs of the heart 
of man is often conſpicuous, there would be no partial 
' judgments, no puffery, no plagiariſm, no apologies for vice, 
2 irreligion, or tyranny 3 no catchpenny compilations 3 evils 
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In the medical walk we ſhould have no quacks. The 
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which ſpring from the perverſion of literature, from knave- 
ry and from avarice, and at once diſgrace both learning and 
human nature. Among the lackies of literature, as ſome 
of the ſubordinate profeſſors and managers of it have been 
juſtly called, ſuch villanies, rogueries, and ſharping tricks 
are practiſed, as might diſgrace the mercantile Jews of 
Duke's-Place. But in the condition of things which I 
have ſuppoſed, all would be fair and beautiful in the walks 
of learning, as in the ancient Lyceum or Portico, Et 
Happy ftate ! but, alas, it is imaginary ! It might, how- 
ever, I am convinced, in ſome degree be realized, if due 
care were taken in education, to render the leaſt tendency 
to deceit diſgraceful, and obnoxious to puniſhment ; and 
every ingenuous, open, honeſt action honourable ; for ho- 
nour 1s the nurſe of the virtues as well as of the arts. In- 
ſtead of which, the writings of ſome modern inſtructors 
tend immediately to recommend every ſpecies of deceit at 
that early age, when a little evil ſown in the boſom by the 
tutor, cannot fail to take root, and grow to a ſtupendous 
- magnitude... „ | „„ 
Early and late, by night and by day, in ſeaſon and out 
of ſeaſon, as the ſcripture ſtrongly expreſſes it, I would in- 
culcate on the breaſt of boys the juſt remark of the moral 
poet, that an honeſt man is the nobleſt work of God. 


—— — 


No. LXVII. REFLECTIONS ON THE ORIGIN AND sr- 
FECTS OF SCULPTURE, WITH MISCELLANEOUS RE- & 
MARKS ON IT. : en | OR 


HA the human mind is naturally delighted with the 
works of imitation, is a remark of the earlieſt philoſo- 
phers; and the juſtneſs of it has been uniformly confirmed 
by every ſubſequent enquiry. Even thoſe objects which in 
the reality diſguſt the ſenſes, pleaſe the imagination, when 
imitated by a ſkilful artift ; but if imitation is capable of 
converting deformity to beauty, and of teaching inelegance 
to pleale, its influence muſt be much greater, when the ob- 
ject imitated originally excites ideas of the ſublime and 
beautiful, NV „ 


Vw / ( 
Juſt repreſentations of the irrational or inanimate creation 
ate, indeed, in a great degree pleaſing ; but the higheſt 
delight which the fine arts can beſtow, is derived from imi- 
tations of human nature. The variegated landſcape is, per- 
haps, viewed with greater complacency on the canvas, than 
in the natural appearance; becauſe imitation adds a grace 
to the intrinſic beauty. The bloom of the grape, the bluſh 

of the peach, and the crimſon of the roſe, deſigned by na- 
ture to pleaſe, may perhaps pleaſe yet more when artificial. 
ly preſented to the view by her handmaiden. The ſame 
obſervation may juſtly be extended to the imitation of ani. 
mals, and the placid ſcenery of ſtill life. All theſe are 
found to pleaſe the imagination, but not to elevate the mind. 
They inſpire a complacency, but do not warm with ſenti— 
ment, or animate to virtue. To touch the heart with ſym: 
pathy, to excite the nobler affections, and to give a maſcu- 
line pleaſure, man muſt be the object of imitation, That 
general connection which ſubfiſts between all who partake 
of humanity, cauſes a general concern in the intereſts of 
each. individual. Man indeed views the actions and paſſions 
of men with all the ſolicitude of one concerned in the event, 


but looks down upon the lower parts of the creation, with 


the diſpaſionate curioſity of a difintereſted ſpeQator. 
To repreſent the attitudes of his actions, and the features 
of his paſſions, is the principal buſineſs of Sculpture; and 
though a conſiderable degree of its excellence, depends on 
the delicacy of manual execution, yet has it ever maintained 
a diſtinguiſhed place among the arts which require a fine 
imagination, Nature indeed lies open to the inſpection of 
the learned and of the unlearned, of the ſtupid and of the 
| ingenious ; but the man of. fine feeling, and of elegant 
taſte, can alone perceive and imitate her more delicate traits, 

her more captivating} though leſs obvious allurements. 
The firſt productions of this art probably owe their ori. 
gin to religion. Too groſs to conceive immaterial ideas of 
the Deity, the vulgar wanted ſome ſeuſible object to fi 
their attention, and excite their enthuſiaſm. Thus He, 
whoſe temple is all ſpace, and whoſe altar the univerſe, was 
; confined in his reſidence to ſome rude image, ſhapen by the 
hand of idolatry : but however derogatory from the dign- 


ty of the Supreme Being, or ineonſiſtent with the reaſon of 
man, the practice has been peculiarly favourable to the arts 
of imitation. The ſtatue that was formed as an object of 

religious adoration; has indeed failed in its original purpoſe; 


but it has been viewed with a degree of wonder almoſt as 


ardent as devotion. _ 1 EDO Eels 
And, indeed, it is to be preſumed, that few will wiſh that 

idolatrous attention, which is at preſent paid to the ſtatues 

of the ancient deities, forbidden: for whenever they ſhall 


ceaſe to be admired, they will ceaſe to be imitated. Such 


an event every friend to juſt taſte will deprecate, fince to re- 
nounce the models of the ancients, is to renounce the moſt 


captivating embelliſhment of art, an adherence to ſimplicity 


and nature. While a Venus de Medicis, and an Apollo Bel- 


widere, ſhall continue to be ſtandards of excellence, no one 
can with reaſon apprehend, left the chaſte graces of real ele- 


gance ſhould be ſacrificed to the falſe glare of Gothic affec- 


tation. 


Todo juſtice to the remains of antiquity by deſcription, - 


requires a pen as maſterly as the artiſt's chiſel. A Virgil 


ſhould exhibit the ideas of a Praxiteles. A profeſſor of the | 


art may, perhaps, find technical terms adequate to a techni- 


cal deſcription, He may expatiate on proportion, and 
dictate rules for forming a judgment; but the language of 


an artiſt can ſeldom be completely underſtood but by artiſts. 


| Compariſons are frequently made between the reſpective 
beauty, the value, and the utility, of the ſeveral arts. One 


of the beſt judges of antiquity has aſſerted, in a well known 


paſſage of his works, that all the arts which tend to poliſh 
and refine human nature, are united by a common bond. 
That painting, poetry, and ſculpture, nearly approximate 
to each other, is obvious on the ſligheſt review. They have 
conltantly reflected images on each other, and joining like 


the Grazes, hand in hand, have, from the union of their 
force, commanded in all the ages univerſal admiration. If 
the Mantuan muſe drew her moſt beautiful pictures from 


theoriginals of Sculpture, to the mufe of Homer, on the 


other hand, has Sculpture been indebted for her maſter- 


piece. The ſublime idea of a Being, who ſhook the heavens 
with his nod, exiſted originally in the poet's mind. The 
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artiſt, however, embodied the ideal form, and may be ſaid to 
have wanted only Promethean aid to have realiſed the crea- 
ture of imagination. The marble form has been transfer. 
red to canvas, and the repreſentation of the tablet to the 
marble, with equal applauſe, both to the arts aud to the 
_ profeflors : and though ſome have eſſayed to aſcertain the 
ſuperiority of one or other of theſe ſiſter arts, yet as it is in- 
vidious to give a diſtinguiſhing preference to either, when 
each endeavours to exalt the other, it may be more candid 
to aſſert with Horace, on a fimilar occaſion, that they equal- 
ly require and communicate mutual aſſiſtance, with all the 
benignity of difintereſted friendſhip. %%ö;; : 
Sculpture is not, any more than the other arts, confined 

to imitations of the human form. Subordinate to ſtatuary, 
are many other operations of the chiſel, which require both 
Ingenuity of deſign, and ſkill of execution. The marble 


urn, and the ſepulchral monument, have ever been the chief 


ornaments of manſions dedicated to the Deity. The palaces 
of princes have derived leſs ſplendour from the profuſion of 
finery, and the glittering of magnificence, than from the fo- 
liage of the Corinthian capital, and the elegant wreaths of 
the feſtoon: and though the modern invention of multiply- 
ing the works of the artiſts, by devices which require no 
ingenuity has proſtituted the ornaments of a temple to the 
gaudineſs of a ſuburbian villa, and the decoration of a pa- 
lace ta the embelliſhment of a tradeſman's door-polt ; yet 
mult not he, whoſe hand formed the original vaſe, or ſculp- 
tured the ſtoried urn, loſe that praiſe which is ever due to 
the inventive artiſt, _ ee, 5 
It belongs to ſculpture, as well as to painting, not only 
to repreſent ſingle figures, but to combine them in a group. 
The relievo is a marble picture; though it wants thoſe gra- 
ces of the canvas, which reſult from a due mixture of light 
and ſhade, and from a variety of colours, yet it poſſeſſes 
| ſome advantages which may ultimately compenſate the de- 
fect. Expoſure to the weather, the commoneſt accidents, 
and the inſenſible depredations of time, ſoon deſtroy the 
_ comparatively tranſient productions of the pencil; but the 
marble tablet defies the corroding tooth of ages, and may 
ſurvive even a deluge or a conflagration, There remains 
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not a ſingle painting of Parrhaſius or Apelles, of Timan- 
thes or Protagoras, by which we can judge of the juſtice of 
thoſe praiſes ſo laviſhly beſtowed on them by Pliny, Quin- 
tilian, and Lucian; but many ancient relievos continue to 
the preſent day in all their original perfection. 


Sculpture diſplays peculiar grace and excellence, when it 
condeſcends to work in miniature. The gem, however pre- 


cious and beautiful, receives additional value, and more at- 
tractive beauty, from the hand of the artiſt. The features 
of the hero and philoſopher when marked on the ſtone, 


whoſe coheſion i is like that of adamant, are tranſmitted to 
the lateſt ages, unhurt by accidents, and unimpaired by time. 
Thus is the votary of learning enabled to behold the coun- 


tenances of thoſe whoſe atchievments aſtoniſh, whoſe writ- 
ings charm, and whoſe precepts improve him; and after 
the lapſe of ſome thouſand years, to indulge the natural de- 


re of viewing the real aſpe& of men who ſhone in the field 
and in the cabinet, or who dignified the portico or the aca- 
demy. When all other ſources of information have failed, 


the figure on the gem has often illuſtrated beauties, and 


cleared obſcurities in the claſſics and the hiſtorians, | Of 


theſe ſmaller productions of the ſculptor, the 1 ingenuity of 


modern invention, ſtimulated by the hopes of gain, has found 
means to multiply copies without number; but though the 
copies ſhould leſſen the pecuniary value, they cannot dimi- 


aſh the intrinſic merit of the originals. 


That ſpecies of ſculpture, which is diſtinguiſhed by the 


ſpecific appellation of Engraving on Copper, was totally un- 
known to the ancients. By the co-operation of this ſiſter 
art, the productions of painting are univerſally diffued, and 
the ornament reſerved in the gallery of an individual, be- 


comes the embelliſhment of every habitation. However 
great its uſes, and exalted its perfection, it muſt be confeſſed, 


by every impartial obſerver, to owe a great degree of its 


advancement: to the artifls of our own country; and it 


were eaſy to enumerate ſome works of Engliſh engravers, 


of which the juſtneſs of repreſentation, and the delicacy 


= of execution, have not been ſurpaſſed by any age or ary | 


nation. | 
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No. LXVIII. 
TASTE FOR SCULPTURE, AND THAT 1T OUGHT T0 
BE ENCOURAGED FOR ITS MORAL EEFECTS. © 
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HERE are e who with a ſpirit too confined for 
the liberality of philoſophy, have excluded from all 
pretenſions to refined taſte, that part of mankind which na- 
ture has placed in the nothern regions. This faculty has 
been limited to thoſe happier mortals who inhale the balmy 
breezes of the warmer climates. That theſe arts have been 
_ moſt ſucceſsfully cultivated in the warmer countries of 
Europe, cannot be denied; but let it not be ſaid, that any 
of the faculties of the Ne Horn mind are local. Nor let 
it be haſtily concluded, that the Engliſh, who are claſſed 


by theſe philoſophers among the northern ſavages, but who 


are known to poſſeſs the mental powers in a ſtate of vi- 
gour equal at leaſt to the reſt of the world, are deſtitute of 
taſte, of that faculty which adds a grace to the exertions 
of all others, and without which the ſtrongeſt efforts of the 
mind have an appearance of illiberality, If it was late be- 
fore our artiſts made any conſiderable proficiency in ſculp- 
ture, it muſt not be immediately inferred, that they were in- 
capable of excellence: but that, as is inconteſtibly true, 
they did not attempt it. To expect that the art ſhould at- 
tain perfection before it is an object of national attention, 18 
no lefs unreaſonable, than to require the fruit i in maturity 

before the plantation of the tree. 
be ſunſhine of royal or popular patronage can bafflle 


the rigours of the elimate, and raiſe luxuriant vegetation 
on the bleakeſt mountain. Rewarded by a prince and en- 


couraged by a people, it is not to be wondered, that ſculp- 
ture has among us made rapid advances to attainable per- 
fection. It were, indeed, eafy to enumerate names, which 
would do honour to the {hools of Greece, and of ancient 
and modern Italy; but to praiſe living merit, is frequently 
to exeite envy without conferring fame. The ingenious 
artiſt then muſt be content to 1 to poſterity for unal- 
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loyed zopluaſe” ; and, when the tongue of envy ſball be wea- 
ried with Are Aon, merited praiſe will find a willing audi- 


ence. There are ſculptors among us of the preſent day, 
whoſe fame will be as durable as the marble which they 


ſhape, and who, while they carve the block, may promiſe 
themſelves, like Thucydides, an everlaſting poſſeffion. 


Thoſe arts, however, after all that has been ſaid in their 
praiſe, which tend to flatter the i imagination without amend- 
ing the heart, and the utility of which appears to conſiſt in 
their adminiſtration to pleaſure, will, perhaps, be judged; 
unworthy a ſerious attention by the rigid votaries of ſevere, 


virtue. Too w:ſe to be captivated with pleaſure, they ſeek 
only for improvement. 'The pill that contributes to health, 


they can ſwallow without requiring it to be covered with: 


gold, or ſweetened with honey; but to. condemn the pro- 


ductions of the chiſel as merely inſtrumental to delight, i 19 
to aſſume that as a conceſſion which can never be granted. 


In truth, the imitative arts are capable of conveying mo- 
ral inſtruction i in the moſt effectual manner, as their ope- 


ration is inſtantaneous. They require not the deductions 
of logic, which can only be made by cultivated intelleQsz 


but by appealing to the ſenſes, which are ſometimes com- 
bined in great perfection with the rudeſt minds, they ſtrike 


immediately and irreſiſtibly on the ſuſceptible heart. =» mw 
maſter's hand can give to matter the features of the ſoul; 


and impreſs on the rude block thoſe thoughts and paſſions, 


which naturally excite congenial ſentiments and ſympathes 


tie emotions; and the mind, which, perhaps, could never 


be ſenſible of the beauty of virtue from the reaſoninga of a 
Plato or a Socrates, may be captivated with her amiable. 


form when diſplayed by a Phidias or Praxiteles. 
No man of ſenſibility can walk in the repoſitories of the 


illuſtrious dead, where the forms that moulder beneath his 
feet are repreſented/i in marble on the walls, without feeling, 


as he treads the ſolemn: aifle, the moſt virtuous ſenſations. 
His faculties ſeem to ſtretch, and his virtues to expand, in 


efforts to reach the level of ſuch exalted ſociety. He catch- 


es the contagion of virtue by intuition, he forms heroic 
| reſolutions of emulating the excellence he admires, and, 
3 ventures to entertain a ſecret hope, that he may 
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one day g. a a niche in the venerable cirele of Aa wor- 
thies. The deſcendant bluſhes to degenerate from his an- 


ceſtors, who ſeem to view him from the ſacred walls, and 
would upbraid him with his baſeneſs. He feels himſelf 
ſtimulated to equal, if not to ſurpaſs, their glories, 
Sculpture has, likewiſe, another no leſs efficacious, tho? . 
more indirect, influence on the morals. It has, in common 


Vith all the fine arts, a powerful effect in ſoftening the 


temper and humanizing the manners, an effect which will, 
perhaps, be felt and acknowledged by none but men of 
delicate taſte and elegant attainments. The votaries of 
gain, of luxury, or of groſs pleaſure, have loſt, by the groſſ. 
' neſs of their enjoyments, that nice ſuſceptibility of impreſ. 
ſions, that tenderneſs of feeling, which can alone perceive, 
with full force, the pleaſures of imagination. The vulgar 
eye gazes with equal ſatisfaction on the canvas of a Titian, 


and the daubings of a ſign-polt ; and diſcovers no more in- 
genuity in the works of the ſtatuary, than in the rude image 
of the mere mechanic: but they whoſe natural feelings 


|. Have been properly improved by culture, nor have yet be- 
come callous by attrition with the world, know from ex- 
perience how the heart is mollified, the manners poliſhed, 


and the temper ſweetened by a well-direQed ſtudy of the 


arts of imitation. A fine ſenſibility of artificial excellence 
inſenſibly extends itſelf to the perception of natural and 
moral beauty; and the ſtudent returns from the artiſt's gal- 
lery to his ſtation in ſociety, with a breaſt more diſpoſed 


to feel and to reverberate the endearments of ſocial life, and 


of reciprocal benevolence. 

Sculpture claims, indeed, the power of exciting virtue, 
and the privilege of rewarding it. Many of the great be- 
nefactors to mankind have been animated in danger, and 
ſupported in fatigue, by the enlivening hope of enjoying 
a future exiſtence in the memory of poſterity. Satisfied 
with this recompence in reverſion, heroes, patriots, and phi- 
loſophers, have neglected the calls. of intereft, and the al- 
lurements of pleaſure, to advance the happineſs of ſociety, 
and to adorn humanity. The ſweet ſolace of their pain, 
the compenſation of their labours, for which the heart has 
often n and every ny has toiled, may be ultimaic- 
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ly conferred by the hand of the ſtatuary. Let not, there- 
| fore the, art be proſtituted to perpetuate inſignificance or 
vice, and to gratify the vanity of undeſerving opulence, 
which poſſeſſes the power of rewarding virtue, and of be- 
towing immortality on IO excellence. 5 


_ ed. ——— 


| No. I. XIX. ON THE PROPRIETY OF EXTENDING CLAS- 
SICAL STUDIES TO NATURAL AND EXPERIMENTAL PHI» 
LOSOPHY, AND UNITING PHILOLOGY WITH SCIENCE, 


2— ; „ 


TUD ENT S8 who have been moſt attached to claſ- = 

ical literature, and who conſequently have ſucceeded = . 

beſt in it, have often been groſsly ignorant of thoſe pleaſing 
parts of ſcience, the laws and operations of nature. | 
Were it only for the ſake of variety, and the pleaſure 

reſulting from it, I would beg leave to ſuggeſt to claſſical {1 | 
ſcholars the propriety of extending the objects of their || 4 
purſuit. Poetry, hiſtory, moral philoſophy, and philology, = | Will 
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; though truly delightful of themſelves, will become more ſo, | 
when the ſameneſs of the ideas which they repreſent, is 
relieved by the beautiful and diverſified ſcenes of natural 
philoſophy. It is like going into a beautiful country which 
we never ſaw before, or like the arrival of a new ſeaſon of 
the year, when we make an excurſion from claſſical ground, 

on which we have long dwelt, into the territories of natural 
ſcience. An aſſemblage of ideas entirely new is prefented 
| to the mind of him who never before deviated from the 
hp flowery paths of philology. His underſtand ing 18 refreſhed 
with variety, and enriched with new acquiſitions, and he 
returns to criticiſm, hiſtory, poetry, and whatever elſe con- 
ſtitutes polite letters, with a more eager appetite. 

A knowledge of nature and of arts, as well as ſciences, 
ſupplies a copious ſource of new ideas to the writer. Moral 
maxims and hiſtorical examples can ſcarcely fail, after let- 
ters have been long cultivated, to loſe the grace and attrhc- 

tion of novelty. But from natural philoſophy new alluſi- 
ons, new exemplifications, new ſimilitudes, new compariſons, 


and new images of all Kinds, are eaſily deduced. What is 
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Able to communicate information. 


borrowed from this department cannot have been anticipa- 
ted by the ancients, ſince how little did they know of elec- 
. tricity, magnetiſm, hydroſtatics, optics, pneumatics, and a 
- - thouſand other moſt entertaining ſubjects, in which philo- 
ſophy appears ſubſervient to manufactures and the accom- 
. modation of common life? A man may have read the beſt 
Greek and Latin claſſics, and ſcarcely have one juſt and 
truly philoſophical idea of the orb on which he lives, or of 
its natural and artificial productions 
I wiſn, indeed, that claſſical taſte may always be united 
with a competent knowledge of the ſciences. I am con- 
vinced 1t would be for the advantage of both, For if it is 
true, on the one hand, that claſſical ſcholars has been often 
moſt diſgracefully ignorant of things, it is alfo true, on 
the other, that natural philoſophers have often been unable 


to give their diſcoveries that pleaſing dreſs which claſſical 


taſte alone can beſtow, and which is neceſſary to allure the 


general attention. By a reciprocal participation of each 


others knowledge, the clafſic would become more ſolid, 
and the naturaliſt more pleaſing. At the ſame time, it 


muſt be confeſſed, that ſolid ſcience ought not to be ſuper- | 


fluouſly decorated, nor delivered in the ſtyle of an affected 
| rhetoric. Beſides that a profuſion of miſplaced ornaments 
is always unpleaſing; tropes, figures, arid unneceſſary epi- 


thets, would introduce an obſcurity moſt unfavourable ta 


the progreſs of ſcience. The Attic ſtyle ſeems, indeed, 


peculiarly ſuited to ſcientific productions; and, if Ariſtatle 


is too little ornamented, yet his chaſtity, correctneſs, and 
purity, ſeldom fail to pleaſe on a diligent peruſal. Pliny 
the Elder is, however, a more agreeable model of ſtyle, 
though his ſelection of matter is extremely culpable. 
We have, indeed, many writers in natural philoſopiy 


who were trained in. claſſical ſchools, and who were early 


- poliſhed by the elegancies of philological literature. But 
in their ſubſequent ſtudies they ſeem to have relinquiſhed 
the models of the golden ages, and to have written with 
little ſolicitude to pleaſe by their ſtyle, provided they were 
The conſequence has 

been, that many fine diſcoveries of original philoſophers 
have either paſſed unnoticed by the common reader, or the) 
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ſeription by writers, whoſe knowledge of nature was tov 
ſuperficial to enable them to communicate it with accuracy. 


But, in truth, it muſt be allowed, that claſſical ſcholars 
have been much oftener ignorant of phyſiological learning, 
than natural philoſophers of polite letters. Many of our 


very eminent poets, when they have occaſionally introduced 
deſcriptions of the animal, vegetable, or foſſil productions 


of nature, have committed egregious miſtakes. To the 


honour of the poet of the Seaſons, it has been remarked, 
that he was an accurate obſerver of thoſe appearances which 
he delighted to deſcribe, i 8 
But, without inſiſting on the utility of phyſiological 


ſcience, as preparatory to compoſition, one may aſk, who 


is there that pretends to the character of the general ſcho- 
lar, or the man of a comprehenſive mind, that would chooſe 


to live his days, without ſeeing the new world, which is 
opened to his view by the microſcope, the teleſcope, and 
all the curious machines of the experimentaliſt? What ſtu- 
dent would negle& to look into the entertaining volumes 


of a Ray, a Derham, an Adams, a Baker, a Swammerdam, 
a Keil, a Rowning, a Hales, a Cotes, a Clare, a Halley, a 
Boerhaave, a Linné, a Buffon, a Ferguſon, or a Pennaut ? 


To ſhut our eyes on ſuch glorious ſcenes as they exhibit, 
is, as Milton calls it, an injury and ſullenneſs againſt nature, 
In this age and country, lectures in experimental philoſo- 


phy are read in every part of the kingdom, and the ſtudent 


has an opportunity of acquainting himſelf with the moſt 
curious natural phznomena at a very trifling expence, and 
without the trouble of furniſhing and managing a coſtly 
and complicated apparatus; an ineftimable advantage, and 
ſuch an one as the philoſophers of antiquity would have 
traverſed the world to enjoy. I have been aſtoniſhed to 


fee how very careleſs, in this reſpeQ, even men of ſenſe and 
liberal education are found, and how few comparatively at- 
tend the lectures of the experimentaliſt. Even in the uni- 
verſity of Oxford, I can remember, it was by no means uni- 
verſal to attend the profeſſors, who read moſt ingenious 
lectures on aſtronomy, chemiſtry, and natural philoſophy. 


The claffical ſcholars ſeemed rather to deſpiſe that kind o 
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have been repreſented in a ſtyle of languid and flowery de- 
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learning; and, indeed, we uſually undervalue what we do | 
not underſtand. 
I have frequently been ſurpriſed to find how 157 in 
eompariſon, viſit that noble repoſitory of nature's produc. 
5 tions, the Britiſh Muſeum. Many thouſands, and thoſe 
too in the more enlightened ranks, have hved and died with- 
in a mile or two of it, without having once had the curi- 
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_  ofity to inſpect it. Ve ſhades of Pliny and Ariſtotle, how 


indignant muſt ye have been, if ye obſerved a people, pre- 
tending a love of ſcience, yet regardleſs of ſuch in valuable 
treaſures, even at their threſholds ! 

That the vulgar and illiterate ſhould be incurious is not 
ſurpriſing ; but that the claſſical ſcholar ſhould be totally 
ignorant "of nature's works, 1s no leſs aſtoniſhing than dit- 

| graceful. To thoſe who are induced, by their knowledge 

of a few languages, and of the r to think themſelves 
completely accompliſhed in all human learning, I will re. 
commend the peruſal of the notes to the POE.) of Cham- 
bers“ 8 Maiden | 


Ko. LXX. ' ON THE EFFECTS OF THE BAD EXAMPLE 
or THE GREAT AMONG THEIR MENIAL SERVANTS, 
| DOMESTICS, AND DEPENDANTS. 


CT is found by exper jence, that there are few or Jew 3 in 
1 the community more profligate than the ſervants and 
_ domeſtic dependants in rich and noble families. They are 


—_ greatly to be pitied, as many cauſes concur to render their 


corruption almoſt unavoidable. They have uſually been 
ſlightly educated, if educated at all, and are often thruſt at 
an early age into a wicked world, deſtitute oF all principles 
moral and religious. The only leſſon they have learned 
with effeR, is to admire worldly pomp and grandeur, and 
to think rank and title capable of juſtifying any conduct, 
however iniquitous or immoral. They idolize the great 
with abje& ſervility, and are inſolent to the middle ranks, 
They aſſume a ſhare of grandeur, from the rank of their 
maſters, and think themſelves intitled to domineer over the 
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equals, and to ridicule their ſuperiors. Wherever they go, 
they diffuſe, among the lower orders, a ſpirit of impu- 


dence, diſcontent, extravagance, and debauchery, and are 
uſually and deſervedly eliceined a nuiſance to a 1 | 


hood. 


Indeed, the profligacy among the ſervants of the great is 


no trifling evil. Much of the corruption of the common 


people is certainly cauſed and increaſed by their example. 
The following is a cauſe too common in the country village. 


A young man, with all the happy ſimplicity of honeſty and 
innocence, is engaged, in conſequence of the good charac- 
ter which he bears, in the ſervice of the neighbouring lord. 
He goes to the metropolis, and ſpends a winter in the low 
haunts of the loweſt debauchery and drunkenneſs, While 


his maſter is engaged in the ſcenes of polite amuſement, the 


poor menial, who waits for him during the tedious watches 


of the night, ſolaces himſelf in the alehouſe or the night- 
cellar, amid{t all that can corrupt by examples of fraud, 
exceſs, ill-language, and every vice which debaſes humanity. 


His honeſt parents, and his brothers and ſiſters, are, in the 
mean time, enjoying the {weet flumbers procared by labour 


and temperance. 
At the return of 3 Ks” Poor fellow retires with 
| his maſter into the country. He is finely dreſſed, and na- 


| turally excites the admiration of the village and his own 


| family. What he ſays comes from him with the authority 


| of an oracle. He conſiders himſelf, indeed, as greatly en- 


| lightened, and undertakes to communicate the illuminati- 
on. In the firſt place he ridicules the ruſticity of his friends 


and neighbours, ap” laughs at their awkward dreſs and be- 
haviour. Their patient ſubmiſſion to labour, he calls plod- 
ding and ſlavery; their ſobriety and temperance, covetouſ- 


| neſs and meanneſs ; their conjugal affection and regard to 
; bag ignorance of the world; and their religion, ſuper- 
Itition. . 

Hle commonly confirms 1 opinions by alleging the ex- 
; ample of bis lord. My lord,” ſays he,“ I would have 


vou know, is a great man, a very great man. He is 


3 1 concerned i in governing the nation, making laws, and is 
in great favour both with his prince and with the peo- 
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ple. His patronage is courted, not only by elergymen, 
ſuch as our vicar, but by biſhops and archbiſhops. 'There- 
fore you may depend upon it, whatever your godly 
© books may teach you to the contrary, that his manner 
of acting and thinking is right, and ſuch as is moſt con- 
e ducive to happineſs and enjoyment. New this is my 
“ lord's plan. He drinks, games, ſwears, runs in debt, and 
never thinks of paying his bill at the ſhop ; though, to 
do him juſtice, if he loſes at cards, he always pays rea- 
% dy money. My lord likewiſe keeps two or three miſtreſ- 


„ ſes, beſides his wife, with whom, indeed, he never ſleeps: 
* but then he lets her go very grand; and though two or 


% three of our mercers have broke fince they have ſerved 
© us, he ſpares no coſt in ſupporting her appearance. My 
lord never goes to church, but calls the parſons a pack 
of hypocrites, and employs his Sunday either in travelling, 
* or in cards, dice, drinking, and viſiting the ladies. I 


* uſually ſtand behind my maſter's chair at dinner, and at- 


&* tend very cloſely to all the converſation : ſo that I often 
« pick up a great deal of improvement; and from all I 
have been able to collect, Tam led to conclude that what 


% we hear in ſermons, and read in the Bible, is all nonſenſe; 
and that the true wiſdom is to gratify one's ſenſes and 
4 paſſions as much as one can, get money in any man- 


4 ner, provided it can be getten ſafely, and live jollily. 
So keep it up, my lads, and follow mine and my lord's ex- 


Re” %% „„ . 
The lads and laſſes of the village liſten to his leſſon with 


open mouths, and hearts which pant to imitate their kind 


inſtructor. Many immediately relinquiſh the plough and 


the dairy, and haſten up to London in purſuit of fine clothes, 


woney, and pleaſure. 'They who remain behind, encea- 

vour not to be outdone in drunkenneſs, gaiming, and de- 
bauchery, by a lord and his foctman ; and the village, from 
being the ſeat of peace, innocence, induſtry, and content- 
ment, becomes the fink of fin and miſery, Many ſoon 
emigrate from it to fupply the Strand and the new co ony. 

This is really no exaggerated repreſentation. There 
are few country gentlemen, who do not conſider the ſum- 
mer reſidence of a rich or titled man of faſhion in their neigh- 
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bourhood as a ſerious evil, becauſe of the corruption of mo- 
rals which his corrupted der pants introduce. There are not 
many villages, where ſome Mr. John or Mrs. Abigail does 


not endeavour to turn the country people from the errors of 


their ways, by teaching them, that virtue is ignorance, and 


religion ſuperſtition. The example of rank and riches adds 
a weight to their arguments, which nothing but woeful ex- 
perience can conterpoiſe. So extenſive has the contagion 
zen conſidered, that I have ſeen it mentioned in advertiſe- 
ments of houſes on ſale, as a very great recommendation, 
that there was no nobleman' s ſeat within nine males of the 
ſituation. 
Though riches ind titles oſten 8 their owners s adepts 


in a new kind of philoſophy, and teach them to ſee the va- 


nity of morality and religion in their own caſe, yet they can- 
not prevent the want of morality and religion when it ap- 


pears in their own ſervants and dependants, from being fe- 


verely felt by themſelves. The rich and the titled do, in- 
deed, in theſe times, often pretend to extraordinary benevo- 
ence; ; becauſe it happens to be the faſhion. Let then 


their benevolence be rendered conſpicuous among thoſe of 


their own houſehold, and thoſe of the villages and towns 

which border on their paternal eſtates. We cannot help 
diſtruſting their pretenſions to patriotiſm and a love of man- 
kind, to univerſal benevolence and compaſſion, when we 
ſee them by the force of their powerful example, unlooſing 
all the moral and religious r which tend to preſerve 
the innocence and happineſs of individuals and communi- 
ties; when we ſee them careleſsly diffuſing drunkenneſs, 


debauchery, diſeaſe, and infidelity among thoſe whom for- 


tune has rendered the humble miniſters of their luxury and 
ge. = | 
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ON MUSIC AS AN AMUSEMENT, 
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N when purſued with ardour, not only to relax in a 
proper degree, but totally to enerverate. They ind :ipole 
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the mind for manly virtue, and introduce a tenderneſs of 


Feeling ill ſuited to encounter the uſual aſperities of common 
life. But the ſtudy of muſic, under due direction, while it 
ſweetly ſoothes the ſenſe of hearing, touches the ſoul, and 


_ elevates and refines its nature. Conducted by philoſophy, i it 


is able to infuſe the nobleſt thoughts, to urge to the moſt 
animated action, to calm the ruffled ſpirits and to eradicate | 


every malignant propenſity. 


Amid the invectives thrown out again FR diſipated | 
manners of the preſent age, its taſte for muſic deſerves ap. 


plauſe. Even as a ſource of ſenſual pleaſure, it is one of 
the pureſt and moſt dignified; yet it may be lamented, that 


it is cultivated merely as a ſenſual pleaſure; becunſe that 


Which titillates the ear, is not always the beſt calculated to 
affect the heart. Simple mulic, for which the preſent age 


ſeems to have little reliſh, is capable of producing the moſt 


powerful effects on the ſeatiments 3 and the neglect of it is 
the cauſe that the mind 1s often little intereſted 1 in the moſt 
celebrated compoſitions, 


He who has made muſic the ludy It his life lad poſ- 


ſeſſes an ear refined by application to faſtidious delicacy, 


is pleaſed with the curious productions of the Italian com- 
poſer. But let the admired compoſition be performed in the 
hearing of another, whoſe natural powers are equally ſenſible, 


but who has been uſed to the works of Purcell and Handel 


only, and he will find his ear not el delighted, and his 
| heart totally unaffected. 
The kind of muſic, however lle as a piece of 4 which 
penetrates no farther than the ear, produces an effect quite 
different from what was intended by the original invention. 
a pleaſure of the ſenſe, though elegant in a high degree, it 
yet contributes to imbecility. The inartificial muſic of the 
drum, at which the connoiſſeur might be enraged, is better 
able to produce the genuine effects of muſic, lively emotions 
of mind, than the fine modulations of a Fiſcher's we 
and a CroſdiP s violoncello. 

Of what kind is the muſic that delights thoſe who are 
ſtigmatiſed by the name of vulgar, but who poſſeſs all the 
faculties of perception, in a ſtate undepraved by artificial 

reknement ? Such perſons are the unaltered ſons of nature 
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and the . which univerſally pleaſe them, are unde 
which nature intended to pleaſe, and for which ſhe adapted 
the finely-ſuſceptible ſenſe. The drum, the fife, the trum- 
pet, the harp, the bagpipe, and the dulcimer, are the inſtru- 
ments which inſpire the lower ranks with joy and with cou- 
rage, and which alleviate the ſenſe of the greateſt labours 
and the greateſt dangers. If we were to ſuppoſe a Giardini 
condeſending to play a fine Italian piece of muſic at a rural 
fair, there is little doubt but his audience would be ſtolen 
away from him by the itinerant Peder on a Scotch bag- 
pipe or the hurdy-gurdy. 
There are certain ballads and certain tunes adapted to 
them which are known to almoſt every individual in a nation, 
and which pleaſe on every repetition. The muſic, as 
well as the poetry of thele, is ſimple in the extreme. 
The Scotch tunes have a ſweetneſs which delights every ear 
unſpoiled by the complex productions of laborious ingenui- | 
ty, but which the Italian maſter knows not to intermix in 
his boaſted compoſures. And yet nothing can be more natu- 
ral and eafy than the ſweet wild wood - notes of the e 
ſwain. | 
There are allo certain a plan tunes, which, with little me- 
rit as technical performances, are able to excite in the mind 
a great degree of devotional extacy. Thoſe of the hun- 
dredth and the hundred and fourth plalms, are the moſt po- 
pular muſic in England; and they are no leſs adapted to 
excite a {ſpirit of piety, and elevate the foul to heaven, than 
to ſooth the ear with their ſimple melody. 
Theſe obſervations are adduced with a view to recommend 
the adoption of a taſte for ſimple mafic, among thoſs, who 
ſtudy muſic merely for the entertainment of a domeſtic eir- 
cle. It appears to be more pleaſing to the ear in its natu- 
ral ſtate, than the laboured and complicated productions of 
the profeſſed modern muſician; and experience abundantly 
proves, that it powerfully affe cts the heart and the imagina- 
tion. If then it were received in thoſe numerous families, 
1 where, i in the preſent age, muſic forms a conſtant diverſion, 
its effects on the morals of the people at large would be 
truly important. It would elevate with piety, warm with 


| bencroſity, and enlarge and ennoble, correct and a 
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an elegant amuſement for a vacant hour. 
often forms a conſiderable part of female education ; and 


the unremitted labour of a life ; 


Py 


%)) 1 


every affection. There is ſcarcely any ſentiment which 
= may not be excited, increaſed, diminiſhed, or modified by 
a piece of muſic, fimple enough to be ſtrongly expreſſive, 
Thus powerful as well as ſweet, it is to be wondered at, as 
well as regretted, that it ſhould be ſuperſeded by a ſpecies 
of complicated harmony, ingenious indeed in a high degree, 


yet poſſeſſing little other claim to attention, but as it affords 
Muſic at preſent 


it is to be lamented, that an accompliſhment, which, when 


; properly regulated, is moſt efficacious in filling the young: 


mind with virtuous and generous ſentiments, ſhould form 


only an innocent paſtime and polite employment. 


Paradoxical as it may appear, it is really true, that mu- 
ſic ſeems of late to be addreſſed to the eye as well as to the 


car. Dexterity of execution, the wonderfully expeditious 
motion of the fingers, the hand, and the arm, cauſe an equal 
fhare of applauſe with the tones of the inſtrument. He who 


can hold his breath the longeſt, is proportionally honoured 
with the longeſt, continuation of plaudits The ſweeteſt 
ſhepherd that ever piped on his Doric reed, would be leſs 


_ applauded than he who can make his pipe ſqueak for the 
ſpace of five minutes without reſpiration. 


The fmple lyre 
of Apollo would ſcarcely engage attention, while the finger 


of a modern was dancing on the ſtrings of a violoncello. To 


attain this ſtupendous excellence of rapid execution, requires 
; while a much leſs degree or 
application would enable a performer to raviſh and captivate 
the heart, if the natural feelings were not e by 
acquired taſte. _ 

It 18 often urged as as a reaſon for . the ſtudy 1 


| performance of muſic, that to excel in it, or to play i in ſuch 


a manner as not to offend a judge, requires a portion of time 
incompatible with an attention to more valuable acquire- 
.ments. To arrive at this ſurpriſing expedition, this muſical 
legerdemain, it is indeed neceſſary to do little elle than ſcrape 
and pipe. But a comparatively moderate dexterity 1s ſut- 


_ ficient to effect all the great purpoſes of mulic, thoſe of mov- 4 
ing the Paſſions in the cauſe of virtue, and of exciting ſenti- 
mente of manly pleaſure. Fortunately; the ſimple due, 1 
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which is to produce theſe defirable effects, is the moſt eaſily 


performed. The moſt powerful influence of muſic ever 


certain, that the muſical inſtruments of antiquity were ſim- 
ple in ſo great a degree, that it has perplexed the modern 


| aſtoniſhing, are thought by many not to have been fabulous, 


He, indeed, who looks into the opera-houſe, after reading 
| Dryden” s Ode, will be induced, from the vacant countenance 

and ſleepy eye, to judge that the muſical art of Timo- 
theus may be numbered among the loſt arts in which anti- 
quit y excelled, and which the moderns ambitiouſly, yet vainly, 


, imitate. 
Io produce the full effect of muſic, it is neceſſary that 


| the ſiſter art, which operates in conjunction with it, ſhould 


not be united by a forced alliance. Good poetry and good 


| muſic, each of which 1 18 ſeparately powerful, acquire, by a 
proper union, an irreſiſtible force over the human heart. 


Vet every one knows, that many a fine piece of muſic is 


| deformed by the moſt wretched rhymes that were ever tag- 


| ged by a hungry poetaſter, Songs we have in abundance, 
; written by authors of acknowledged excellence; 
ſurely a want of ſpirit to adopt, in preference to theſe, the 
| nonſenſe which a muſician has purchaſed in Grub-ſtreet to 
be accompanied by his excellent melody. 


bine with the beſt compoſers of muſic, and do honour to 


| themſelves, and to the arts they love, in cementing, by the 


liberal communication of mutual aſſiſtance, ſo natural and 
© defirable an union as that of muſic and poetry. 


| 
| 
Mm 


BEST METHOD OF 
LITERARY. GENIUS IN BOYS WHO POSSESS IT; 
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| impre ſſions as are very unfavourable to a virtuous and pru- 


297 
known is recorded in the volumes of antiquity; but it is 


muſician to diſcover how they were chpable of producing 
a tolerable harmony. Yet the feats of Timotheus, though 


and it is 


It is indeed to 
be wiſhed, that the ſuperior poets of the age would com- 


EX CITING 


true genius, often lays open the heart to ſuch early: 
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dential conduct. Many parents have therefore expreſſed a 
with, that their ſons might poſſeſs a plain underſtanding, 
without any of that fine and ſuſceptible delicacy which is 
ſuppoſed to conſtitute a genius. . 


But it appears tome, that this glorious gift of heaven 


ought not to be ſo lightly eſteemed. To be ſuperior to 
cther men in the ſuperior part of man, the mind; to per- 


ceive external nature with greater acutenefs than others; 


_ to poſſeſs the powers of memory, reflection, imagination, to 


a fuller extent, and to be more feelingly alive to all the af- 
fections of the heart, what is it but to have been favoured | 


by heaven with a more excellent nature, to have been ren- 
dered capable of diſtinguiſhed happineſs, and of communi 
cating good in an effectual and extenſive manner to the 


world at large ? Not to wiſh for ſuch a condition as this, 
nor to be thankful for it when it has fallen to ourſelves or 
our children, is a degree of ingratitude diſgraceful to huma- 7 


N 


And if it be true, that genius is expoſed to peculiar dan- ; 
gers at an early age, I would not infer, that genius is not 


to be deſired, but that the moral conduct of him in whom 


it appears, ſhould be kept under the reſtraints of parental 


authority, with uncommon ſtrictneſs of diſcipline and vigi- 
lance of obſervation. It is not ſufficient merely to give 
moral cautions, but actual reſtraints muſt be impoſed ; for, 


L after all the boaſts of moral philoſophy, the mok effectual 


| methodof reſtraining young people from vice, is to watch 


them circumſpe&tly, to keep them at home, and at a diſtance 
from temptation. That ſuſceptibility of temper, which, 
when unreſtrained, leads to vicious habits and indulgencies, 


will ſtrongly attach itſelf to all that is laudable and lovely, 


if care is taken that nothing but what is, truly fo be al- 


lowed to ſolicit the attention. Elegant letters will fur- 
niſn a variety of delight ful objects, capable of engroſſing 
both the affe ctions and the imagination, ſo long as the al- 
lurements of the ſenſes are, as much as poſſible, removed 
from the view. . Be 


Genius then being an endowment moſt deſirable, and 


not neceſſarily attended either with miſcondu& or misfor- 


tune, I ſhall think myſelf uſefully employed in attempting 
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to point out a few methods which may contribute to ex- 
cite it. The flint muſt be ſtruck in a proper manner, and 
with proper materials, before the latent POR can {ve elt- 
cited. 
laſtead of exerciſing the underflanding only at a very ear- 
ly age, I think a very conſiderable ſhare of attention ſhould 
be paid to the cultivation of the fancy. For this purpoſe, 
the moſt entertaining ſtory- books ſhould be read as an 
amuſement. The more romantic, the better adapted to 
the purpoſe. 'The popular hiſtories of giants and fairies, 
_ enchanted caſtles, and ideal beings. of uncouth form, and 
whatever ſtrongly ſtrikes the imagination or deeply affects | 
the heart, i is caleulated to vivify the latent feeds of embryg 
genius. Many of theſe little books, which are ſold by iti- 
nerant pedlars to children and ſervants, and which are 
thought too deſpicable to deſerve the attention of the learn- 
cd, have conſtituted the mental food of our ſublimeſt writers 
in the age of infancy. Not only the old romances, but the 
common hiſtorical ballads of rudeſt compoſition, have been 
read with delight by our beſt poets. The works of Shakeſ- 
pore bear evident marks of that ſpecies of reading in which 
e took pleaſure, His witches, his magicians, his ghoſts, 
and all thoſe airy nothings to which he gave a local habitati- 
on and a name, owe their origin to the poet's feeding his fan- 
cy on the romantic and 8 writings of the darker 
ages. It appears too that Milton was extenſively acquain- 
ted with romances, and that he felt a peculiar pleaſure in 
their peruſal. The examples of ſuch men powerfully confirm 
| the propriety of that mode of exciting eins which Iprin- 
| cipally recommend. 
Baut this ſort of dock muſt be placed! in the hands of chil- 
dren merely as matter of entertainment; and if they do 
not take delight in them, they muſt be laid aſide for a more 
convenient ſeaſon. It would be ridiculous to read them as 
a taſk, and would indeed fruſtrate the intention; for it is the 
delight which they afford to the infant fancy which conſti- 
tutes their principal utility. They are found, for the moſt 
part, to be particularly adapted to the curious and inexperi- 
enced mind of children: they are read with the cloſeſt at- 
dention; they cnable the ſoul to feel its s lively GEES exe 
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panding to ſtrength and maturity; and they operate on 
the pregnant mind like a warm vernal ſhower on a fertile 
field. = 
--.."tmult indeed be allowed that, with all their faſcinat: 
ing power over the young imagination, they ſometimes ex- 
hibit nonſenſe and futility, Many parents and in{trucors 
will therefore object to the peruſal of them. If theſe, how- 
ever, may be rejected, yet I think it abſolutely neceſlary, 
that ſome books of ſimilar effect ſhould be ſubſtituted in 
their place, and I cannot help thinking, that none are bet- 
ter ſuited to the purpoſe than thoſe of Milton and Shake - 
peare. An objeQtor may urge, that a young boy will often 
be at a loſs to underſtand them. But let not this be regard- 
ed. Let him read on, and paſs over what he does not un- 
derſtand, without impeding his progreſs. He will of courſe 
_ underſtand them better on every ſubſequent reading ; and 
his genius will be called forth much more powerfully, by 
fuelling on what he underſtands, and receiving a proper 
amprefſion from it, than by ſtopping to develope diſſiculties 
with the coldneſs of a critic. 
Simple, narrative, and pathetic poetry, is indeed ſo 5 
ſing to the pure and unvitiated minds of boys, that it can 
| ſcarcely fail to excite their portion of genius, if they pol- 
ſeſs any; but there are alſo many works in proſe, capable 
ol producing the ſame effect. Rouſſeau has recommended 
 Rokinfon Cruſoe, I entirely agree with him on the pecu- 
liar propriety of feeding the young mind with a book ſo 
_ intereſting, and ſo eaſy of comprehenſion. Don Quixote 
may be recommended for the ſame purpoſe. Oriental tales, 
ſuch as abound in the periodical eſſayiſts, are pecularly 
proper. Old Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progrets though a ſtrange 
performance, very powerfully affects the fancy, and may be 
_ uſed with great advantage, in accompliſhing the purpoſe of 
exciting genius. The Arabian Nights Entertainments, 
the Tales of the Genii, and the Death of Abel, though 
they may not be entirely approved by a mature ynderſtand- 
ing and taſte, are well calculated to kindle a flame in the 
boſoms of boys ; but perhaps no book would be found to 
afford better paſſages for this purpoſe than the Bible, if a 
little care were taken, by the ſuperintendants of education, 
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to ſelect thoſe parts, which are ſo beautifully diſinguiſhed ; 
55 e poems and URAIISOLEG pathos. 


— — 


No. LXXIII ON THE REASONABLENESS OF THE Ax- 
:  TIQUARIAN TASTE | | | 


— 


HE basel effects of thoſe. pea id the 
mind forms from an early and wrong aſſociation of 
ideas, have been often felt and lamented in the ſeveral de- 
partments of morals, of ſcience, and of religion. They 
have been experienced in a fimilar manner, though indeed 
with leſs injury to ſociety, in a province, where the want of 
adequate objects to excite jealouſy and paſſion might be ſup- 
_ poſed to preclude their oper ation; in the ſtudies of huma- 
nity and polite letters. To the inffuence of unjuſt prepof- 
ſeſſion, it muſt be attributed, that ſome kinds of literary 


purſuits, indiſputably innocent at leaſt, ſuch as the ſtudy of 


antiquities, have been attacked with al the ſhafts of pointed 
ridicule, 
One circumſtance, which has contributed to extenuate 
the value of reſearches into antiquity, is a very exalted opi- 
nion of the ſcientific attainments of the preſent age. Tf 
progrefſive improvement is univerſally, and in every inſtance, 
the conſequence of progreſſive years, the opinion and the 
reſult of it might perhaps be well founded. But though 
it muſt be allowed that the advancement of valuable ſcience 
| has been diſproportionably rapid within the ſpace of the 
5 15 two or three centuries; though the invention of print- 
ing, of the compaſs, of many auxiliary inſtruments, and the 
diffulion of a liberal ſpirit, have facilitated modern enqui- 
ries of every kind, and conſequently accumulated a ſum of 
knowledge, which preceding ages could ſcarcely hope to 
attain ; yet it muſt be conſidered, that, in the long inter- 
val of e darkneſs which preceded theſe inventions, 
many hiſtorical. events muſt have happened, many practices 
prevailed, many modes of convenience have been adopted, 
which it may concern mankind to know, but which cannot 
e recalled but by the labours of the antiquary. The ge- 
Vor. I. D d 
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neral light enjoyed by the preſent age is ſtrong and, diffu- 
five ; but it cannot illuminate theſe diſtant periods, unleſs 
its beams are concentered upon them. The rays of the 
Tun are abundantly ſufficient to guide our ſteps on the ſur. 
face of the earth ; but he who inveſtigates the ſubterrane- 
ous cavern muſt have recourſe to the aſſiſtance of the lamp. 
The deep reſearches of our modern ſcholars have ſome. 
times thrown additional light on ſcriptu.al ſubjects, and 
have had no inconſiderable influence in diſſipating the doubts 
of the ſceptical. The diſcovery and explanation of a me- 
dal by a moſt ingenious illuſtrator of ancient mythology, 
have exhibited to the deiſt a very powerful confirmation 
of the ſeriptural account of the deluge. It is certainly an 
erroneous judgment which has cenſured the ſtudies of the 
medalliſt as nugatory. To ancient coins, gems, and medals, 
learning in general 1s greatly indebted, and hiſtory owes 
ſome of its moſt authentic records. All the uſual materials 
to which writing has been committed, are of a perithable 
nature, expoſed to irrecoverable deſtruction from a thou- 
- find ſlight accidents, and inevitably doomed to periſh, af- 
ter a ſhort period, by the corroſion of time. But the in- 
ſeription on the faithful metal has been preſerved, without 


injury, from the earlieſt periods of civilization. To ſeem 


to pay a veneration to ruſt, and to eſtimate the current coin 
at leſs than the mutilated braſh or copper of a Roman em- 
2ror, may appear ridiculous to him who has not duly con- 
| > the extenſive utility of theſe acquiſitions ; but he 
who has obſerved light reflected from an apparently con- 
temptible coin, on hiſtory, ſacred and profane, will reſpe& 
the laudable though ſingular purſuit of the virtuoſo, _ 
Nor will it be found, that in ſubjects of comparatively 
leſs importance than the truth of religion, and the authen- 
ticity of hiſtorical information, the reſult of the antiquary's 
labour is deſtitute of utility. He muſt have formed a very 
inadequate idea of the powers and the energy of the hu— 
man intellect, who imagines that nothing was produced, 


even in the darkeſt ages, by the efforts of native ingenuity, Þ 
worthy the adoption of a more reſined period. Not only 


in ſcience but in politics and Q:CONOMICS, in the leſs ſplen- 


did arts, which adminiſter to convenience and enjoyment, |? 
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much information may be derived, by careful ſearch, from 
times which have been in general neglected, as affording 


nothing to repay the labour of attention. This at leaſt is 
certain, that whatever they afford of real uſe, can only be 


_ elicited from the embarraſſment in which it is entangled by 
the ſagacious antiquary. The i ignorance of the ages in quei- 
tion neceſſarily occaſioned a paucity of written memorials, 


Few and imperfect as theſe have been, not! hing but unwea- 
ried perſeverance, joined to great penetration, could draw 


them from their obſcure repoſitories, and give them a ſuf- 


ficient degree of perſpicuity. It is happy for mankind, 
that the love of antiquities 13 a paſſion which operates wit 
no inconſiderable violence. Nothing leſs could ftimulate 


the laborious ſtudent to ſuch long and painful inveſtigations, 


as are often neceſſary to procure ſatisfactory information. 
He, however, who has perſeverance enough to ſurmount 


all difficulties, which oppoſe his progrets 1 in a dark and 10. 


ged path, ought to be vindicated from the cenſurcs of ra 
lery, however futile his diſcovery may ſometimes appear 
to a ſuperficial obſerver. Many of our moſt excellent prin- 


ciples in the laws of England, many of our envied political 
inſtitutions, owe their origin to feudal times; to thoſe 
| times which the claſſical ſcholar is tempted to overlook as 
But it 


preſenting little to exerciſe and reward ingenuity. 
may reaſonably be concluded, that they who could deviſe 
legal and civil modes of judging and acting, avowedly wor- 


thy the imitation of the moſt improved ages, were often 


equally ſucceſsful in their other inventions. In developing 


theſe, the antiquary ſometimes finds, and perhaps dwells 
upon lefs important matters, which are only entertaining; 
but he 1s no more to be condemned than the voyager, who 
ſtops to contemplate the curioſities which occur in his paſ” 


ſage, yet at the ſame time forgets not the place or object 
of his deftination. 

It has been miſtaken' y ſuppoſed, that the ſtudies of the 
antiquary are deftitute of entertainment. 
them, they unqueſtionably have afforded. pleaſure, even un- 


der the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances; but, in the 


preſent age, they have alſo entered on a department, which 
engages the attention of the general icholar, and the 1 man 
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of taſte and polite learning. They have hob employed in 


recovering, from ancient manuſcripts and ſcarce books, the 
poetry of our forefathers ; and he who is moſt averſe from 
the more dry and recondite reſearches, muit acknowledge 
his obligations to thoſe who have judiciouſſy compiled the 


= rel.ques of our ancient poetry. 


_. Obvious as appears the utility of enquiring into the ob- 
ſcure ſcenes of remote antiquity, it has given riſe to ſarcaſm 
and ridicule. Circumſtances, it muſt be confeſſed, have 
ſometimes ariſen, which ſeem to juitify ſome degree of rail. 


lery. For it is true, that, in the courſe of various and 


profound reſearches, many collateral diſcoveries will be 
made, whoſe ſole utility conſiſts in the gratification of cu- 
rioſity. A common utenſil, of little dignity or uſe, has 
ſometimes exerciſed the conjectural ingenuity of the anti- 
quary, to the diverſion of thoſe who have not imbibed a 
5 congenial ſpirit, But however contemptible the diſcovery 
Or trilling ones may have been when conſßdered in itſelt, 
it has acquired a degree of value by the general and proba- 
ble conſequence. It has often led to objects of real impor- 


tance, by ſuggeſting hints, which might never have occur- 


red, had not the enquiry been commenced and proſecuted 


with vigour. And the maxim eſtabliſhed in a leſs liberal 


purſuit, that the ſmalleſt gains are not to be neglected by 
kim who endeavours to amaſs.a fortune, muſt be ſteadily at- 
tended to in a ſucceisful purſuit of knowledge. 


And indeed, allowing that many of the reſults of antiqua- 


Tian fagacity are not of high importance, yet will not this 
conceſſion tend to render the ſtudy of antiquities a con- 


temptible employment. It is a fruitful ſource of the plea- 
ſures of imagination. That Urelr faculty of the human 


mind is greatly delighted with the effort it makes in re- 
turning back to paſt ages, in being intimately converſant 

with manners and characters totally different from the pre- 
ſent, in bringing back to view ſcenes that have long va- 


niſhed, and tracing the progreſs of human improvements : 


from their embryo ſtate to their comparative maturity. 


That which affords: this ſpeeies and degree of pleaſure is 


highly, worthy. of cultivation, For it may with juſtice be 
: aſſerted, that they who judge ſcarcely any thing Oy of 
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ſerious purſuit, which is not attended with evident and pal- 


pable profit, are too ſevere in their reſtrictions. Their 
conceptions: are certainly too limited, when they circum- 


ſcribe advantage within the bounds of perſonal, or even 
public emolument. Every intelle&ual effort, which calls 


off the attention from leſs refined avocations; every liberal 


_ ſtudy, which furniſhes an innocent pleaſure, is uſeful, as it 


is favourable to virtue, and adds to the number of ſafe in- 


dulgences. 


No. LXXIV. onjecTions ro THE STUDY OF ANTI 


QUITIES WHEN IMPROPERLY PURSUED. 


” 
MY 8 


1 25 arraign any part of thoſe ſtudies which exerciſe the 


talents of the liberal and ingenious, is by no means 


a defirable province. Under certain circumftarices, and 
with due reſtrictions, they are all, in a high degree, lauda- 


ble. But fince excellence admits gradations, and fince even 


eſtimable qualities and virtuous exertions are rendered 


blameable by exceſs, it becomes expedient to point out the 


line which ſeparates fictitious from real utility, and to reſ- 
cind thoſe redundancies, which, like a morbid excreſcence 


on a beautiful body, ſuperinduce deformity on grace, and | 
give an alloy to intrinfic value. Such an attempt, inſtead 
of extenuating, will tend to enhance the worth of thoſe 


things which are really valuable. | 


Theſe ideas will perhaps juſtify us in reviewing the ob- 


jections which may be made to the purſuits of the antiqua- 


ry. Though theſe purſuits are unqueſtionably too reſpect- 
able to be condemned in general, yet their perverſion and 
their exceſs afford ample ſcope for liberal cenſure. 


That the ſtudies of the antiquary have afforded matter 
for comic ridicule, is not to be wondered at, when it is 
conſidered, with how ſerious an air he has uſually deſcant- 
ed on trifling ſubjects. An implement originally contempt- 
ible, and rendered ſtill more worthleſs by decay, no ſooner 
falls into the hands of tbe admirer of ancient remains, than 
t excites a degree of admiration approaching to idolatry, 
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and furniſhes matter for a profound diſſertation. Many 
fanciful conjectures are formed, a thouſand collateral hint: 
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ſuggeſted, and a deciſive ſendence at laſt pronounced, with 


all the formal proceſs of dictatorial authority. After all 
the learning diſplayed, and ſagacity exerted, it not unulu- 
ally happens, that a ſpectator, under the guidance of con- 
mon ſenſe, diſcovers that what has given riſe to ſo much 


diſcuſſion is of modern fabric and invention, accidentally | 


or artfully diſguiſed, Among the various modes of acquir- 
ing money invented by the reſtleſs mind of man, it has been 
one to imitate the effects of time, to make an artificial ruſt, 
to accelerate decay, and deceive the antiquary. 
Few ftudies are fo much expoſed to the deluſion of for. 
gery as thoſe of antiquities. Though the antiquary has 


ſometimes made his palate the criterion of a genuine ruſt, 


and has been able to taſte the difference between 6 
or Attic ervgo, and the ſophiſticated pollution of the mo- 


dern counterfeit ; yet, by the temporary indiſpoſition of 


the organs of waſte. he has often been known to admit into 


his invaluable collection pieces of leſs value and of leſs an- 


tiquity, than the loweſt coin of the current fpecie. Many 
an Otho has been fabricated by a modern copperſmith, who 
has turned his baſe metal to good account, by converting 
it into the twelve Cæſars. And a piece of braſs, cried down 
as too baſe to paſs with the ſtamp of a modern monarch, 
has become current and valuable among antiquaries as the 
coin of a Roman emperor. 

Nor is a full dependence to be placed on thoſe archives, 
and written memorials, on the authenticity of which mo- 
dern hiſtory moſt confidently relies. An inſtance of the 


facility with which an appearance of antiquity can be giv- 


en to the parchment, has occurred in our times and coun- 
try. The late ingenious, but unfortunate author of the 
_ pretended poems of Rowley, was able not only to imitate 
the modes of writing which prevailed among our anceſ- 
tors, but to colour the parchment with the ſpurious marks 
of antiquity, in ſo artful a manner as to deceive even thoſe 


who were converſant in ancient writings, and who were 


juſtly eſteemed for their ſuperior penetration. And the 
misfortune is, that as the love of antiquities hecomes more 
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prevalent, the multitude of ſuch impoſitions increaſes from 4 
the hope of additional reward. The pleaſure which ſome _ 
have found in ſucceſsful deception, has given rife to wan- 
ton forgery ; and, while a great ſhare of attention conti- 
nues to be paid to the reliques of paſt ages, ſuch deceits 
will abound, becauſe they are eaſy to invent, and are pro- 
ductive of gain. They who are beſt able to repay the la- 
bours of ingenious reſearch, are often moſt expoſed to the 
deluſions of the artful, by that degree of ſanguine ardour 
which they poſſeſs, and which is ana incompatible 1 with 
the exerciſe of diſcernment. _ 

To affert that hiſtory has ſeldom received valuable HY t 
from the {tudies of the antiquary, is to indulge in declama- 
tory invective at the expence of veracity. And yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that the acceſſion to real and important Know- 
ledge has ſcarcely been proportionate to the labour exerted. 

Curioſity has been abundantly gratified; but it does not 
appear, that many of the diſcoveries which have afforded 
pleaſure, have been attended with any other conſequence 
greatly deſirable. Tt does not appear, that much light has 
been derived from them for the direction of manual arts, 
for the illuſtration of phyſical phenomena, for the regula- 
tion of manners, for the embelliſhment, or for the accom- 
modation of life. That degree of ingenuity and perſeve- 
rance, which might have made valuable improvements, in 
all theſe departments, has been often waſted in dull muſæ- 
ums, and laviſhed away in producing unſatisfactory conjec- 
tures on ſubjects, where even obvious truth would be unim- 
portant. The boaſted information of ancient coins and 
marbles is for the moſt part imperfect, often equivocal, and 
ſometimes unintelligible. The perſpicacious eye of an an- 
| tiquary has indeed diſcovered inſcriptions ſatisfactory to 
: himſelf, but which could neither be ſeen nor acknowledged 
by the more obtuſe viſion of a common obſerver. Inſcrip- 
t:ons thus ambiguous, and information thus obſcure, though 
they may give ſcope for ingenious conjecture, and amuſe 
the curious, can ſeldom afford ſolid ſupport, or give clear 
illustration to the page of hiſtory. 
With reſpec to the collector of that kind of reliques, 
5 en were at firſt of no value, are on wath no uſeiul 
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_ conſequence near or remote, and derive all their power of 
exciting eſteem from the marks of that duration which has 
oecaſſoned their decay, he certainly has done diſcredit to 
the ſtudy of antiquities. He has purſued trifles with an 
ardour juſtißable only in important buſineſs, and conſumed 
time and ingenuity in effecting no adequate purpoſe. By 


it, to recoil on the aggreſſors. 
the attention, which is due to real excellence and experien- 


the diſcerning part o ind, he will be claſſed in th 
ſame rank with the admirer of a trinket, the hunter of a 


butterfly, the cultivator of a flower, and the connoiſſeur in 


moſſes. Such purſuits we acknowledge to be harmleſs, and 
the praiſe uſually terminates in that ſingle epithet. He who 


venerates a contemptible relique is actuated with a degree 


of the pilgrims ſuperſtition, leſs pernicious indeed in its ef. 


fects, but ſcarcely leſs abſurd in its principle. 
But let not the juſtice of liberal and candid cenſure be 


diſgraced by indiſcrimmate and general invective. From 
the reſearches of thoſe who have brought to light the anti- 


quities of ancient Greece and Rome, from our own Potter 
and Kennet, our ſcholaſtic ſtudies derive daily aſſiſtance. It 
is eaſy to enumerate the names of many; who have very 
| ſucceſsfully laboured in this department. Our own country 
can diſplay a long lift of illuſtrious antiquaries, who have 
judictouſly trogden in the footſteps of a Camden, a Leland, 


and a Hearne. It muſt at the ſame time be lamented, that 


it can exhibit a great number, who, by perverting the pur- 
| ſuit, have rendered it ridiculous. 


Raillery and cenſure are perhaps more frequently miſpla- 


ced and ill- directed than applauſe. They have often been 

carried to exceſs, and pointed at wrong objects, when they 
have choſen the ſtudy of antiquities for the diſplay of their 
poignancy. The attack ſhould only be levelled at abuſcs 


and perverſion. The correction of theſe will reftore its 


Proper dignity to the ſtudy of antiquities, and cauſe the 


thafts of ridicule, which have been ſucceſsfully thrown at 
The reſult will be, that 


ced utility, will ceaſe to be paid to objects which poſſcls 


only an imaginary value, derived from an equivocal or ſup⸗ 


poſitions onrce, the deal merit of a long duration. 
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No. LXXV. own THE NECESSITY OF AN ATTENTION 
TO THINGS AS WELL AS ROOKS,  FXEMPLIFIED IN 
THE INSTANCE OF A FELLOW OF A COLLEGE, IN 
A LETTER. „ RF: 


1 


Ih. 


FTER thirty years conſtant ref dence at the univer- 

ity, I thought myſelf ſupremely happy, when I was 
at laſt preſented by my college to a living worth two hun- 
dred a-year. During ſo long a period, I had treaſured up 
many ideas for the regulation of my future conduct, and 
congratulated myſelf, "that my 1 was now to he redu- 
ced to practice. 

J found my parſonage houſe a large . baldirg, 
in a delightful lit uation, and capable of very great improve- 
ment. I had been uſed to fee every thing around me in 
the beſt order, and had acquired a love of external decency 
in all the articles of dreſs and habitation, I ſent therefore, 
without heſitation, for the builder, and gave him an unli- 
mited order to repair every thing in a ſtyle of becoming 
elegance. The work was done entir: ly to my mind, and 
J had nothing to find fault with but the bill, which came 


to three times the ſum mentioned in the eſtimate, and al- 
moſt exhauſted the little ſavings of a collegiate life. 


My garden was lat id out in gravel walks interſecting each 
other in right angles, and its only ornaments were a few 
yew-trees chpped into peacocks. I ordered every tree and 
plant to be rooted up, the walks to be turned to ſerpentine, 
and the whole to be planted with the moſt beautiful ſhrubs. 
A cloſe of about an acre at the bottom lay ſo contiguous, 
that it tempted me to add it to the garden. No labour or 
ingenuity was ſpared ; and I own I felt a little ſatisfaction 
in a conſciouſneſs of poſſeſſing the grounds about me in'a 
taſte ſuperior to the eſquire himſelf, In the ardour of re- 
formation it did not occur, that I was not only expending 
more than I could afford, but involving myſelf in a neceſ- 


LY of keeping an additional and Kcilful ſervant, conftanly - 


= 
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the poſſibility of its being deſerted. 


FFF 
to W my improvements. I had neglected utility 
for ornaments, and had planted the fir and the laurel in- 


Me TH 


| ſtead of the fruit-tree and the pot-herb. After incur ring 


ſome ridicule of the heighbourhood, I was obliged to change 
my ſhrubbery to a cabbage-garden, and to "_— my cloſe 
as paſture ground for my poney. 
I no ſooner ſettled, than it was ſuggeſted to me, by an 
attorney who wanted buſineſs, that my living was worth 


much more than I ſhould receive, and that I owed it to 
myſelf and ſucceſſors to receive the tythes in kind. I enter. 
ed on the project with great zeal, built a barn, and bought 


a cart; but in a meeting f ee not one of whom 
could fend or write his own name, I was talked out of the 


ſcheme, and prevailed on to let my Ang for life, two- thirds 


under its real value, | 
I had ever entertained Shed ideas tf the utility wa 


| pleaſure of old Engliſh hoſpitality, and had promiſed my 
ſelf a plentiful table whenever I ſhould become maſter ofa a 


houſe. The beſt of wines, the beſt of proviſions were 
brought to it, and theſe were allurements that prevented 
The neighbouring 
gentlemen liked both my port and ale, and I was ſo happy 
as to give them ſatisfaction with my Madeira; a circum- 
Nance which, though it pleaſed them and me at the time, 


Was a ſubject of ſome uncaſineſs to my wine-merchant, who 
fovnd that a pipe a-year was a great tax on an annual! in- 


come of two hundred pounds. 
The baker's, butcher's, and maltſter's bills." were a hed 


= of manuſcripts never met with in the Bodleian, and to thc 


peruſal of which I was quite unuſed? I had much rather 
have collated a dozen Greek copies, than have caſt up a ſum 
conſiſting of a dozen articles. This difinclination ſoon in. 
troduced a perplexity in my accounts which I was too in- 
dolent to unravel, till at laſt an accumulation of debt re- 
quired a degree ot: economy to which my (pint could not 
without difficulty ſubmit. | 
I had been uſed for thirty years to ſcarcely any interrup- 
tion fave the tinkling of the chapel and the dinner bell, and 
could not help being diſguſted at the noiſe of ſervants, and 
the buſtle of a family. Amid the din which was ſeldom in- 
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terrupted, how often did I wiſh n: yſelf tranſported to the 


bliſsful e of the common room fire-fide ! Delightful 


retreat ! 'where never temale ſnewed her head ſince the days 
of the founder ! 1 — 


There was one circumſtance Ade ang my new ſituation, 


which, though only an imaginary evil, gave me at firſt a 


ſenſible mortification. As a ſenior fellow, J was a little 
monarch within the verge of my college. The ſtatutes had 
required that perſons of the lower degrees ſhould paſs before 
me, nay, ſtand in the quadrangle, whenever I was preſent, 
with heads uncovered. From this general obeiſance, and 
from many other circumſtances, I had been led to conceive 
myſelf a perſon of great importance. 1 was ſo, indeed, in 
the circumſcribed limits of my ſociety. But the misfor- 
tune was, that I could not eafily free myſelf from the conſci- 
ouſneſs of it when no longer a member, and expected a ſimi- 
lar degree of deference from all I met, which cannot be paid 
in the buſy world without inconvenience. 7 
Though by no means remarkable for diffidence at college, 
I felt myſelf awkward and uneaſy, when admitted into the 
company of thoſe who were ity led the polite. I had thought 
and read upon mott ſubjects : yet I found my remarks leſs 
attended to in a faſhionable circle than thoſe of the confeſ- 
ſedly illiterate. Matter I poſſeſſed ; but the manner was 
wanting. 'That eaſy kind of trifling, which pleaſes without. 
fatiguing the attention of the ſuper ficial, was not among my 
academical acquirements. Thus, with a great inclination, 
and ſomeability to join in general converſation andintercourſe, 
I was almoſt reduced to a ſtate of ſolitude, and wiſhed in 
vain for the frank and good- -natured aſſociates of the den 
toom. 
Upon the Whole my condition | is far leſs, happy and leſs g 
reſpectable than I had reaſon to hope. I have diſcovered, | 
when it is almoſt too late, that I had confined my views 
within too narrow limits, by attending only to the affairs of 


; a college. I have learned the neceſlity of ſtudying things. 


with all the attention paid to an abſtruſe ſcience ; and will 
recommend it to thoſe, whoſe proſpects in life are ſimilar | 


to mine, to devote ſome part of their time to the conſidera- 
K tion of common aurs 3 3 of a few mechanic ante ſuch * 
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concern building, repairing, gardening z - of agriculture, and 
of the manners of huſbandmen, with whom, in the bufineſs 
of tythes, they will be obliged to negotiate. They will thus 
not only ſpend the cloſe of their lives with more pleaſure to 
themſelves, but will more ellectually accompliſh the ends of 
the clericat profeſſion. 

Of the imprudence of a contrary conduct, I ſtand a me. 
lancholy inſtance. I am left alone at a time when the amuſe. 
ment of companions is moſt wanted to help out the laſt ſtage 

in the journey of life. I am both deſerted and defrauded. ] 
remain in a total ignorance of the world, at a period when 
others are become wiſe by experience ; ; and I am involved 
in the miſtakes of youn, . its amiable qualities te 
. them. 


| — 


* 


No LXXVI. ON THE INFLUENCE OF FASHION. 


* 


HEV who are exempted by thelr cheated e 
from the confinement of commercial and profeſſional 
life, ae themſelves in voluntary ſlavery by engaging in 
the ſervice of the tyrant Faſhion. They are compelled to 
_ abſtain from actions in themſelves pleaſing and innocent, 
however ſtrong their inclination to them becaufe the ca- 
price of ſome diſtinguiſhed character has prohibited them 
by his example. Like the dulleſt of animals, they are driven 
round the ſame circle, from which once to deviate would 
ſubject them to an appellation of all others the moſt formi- 
dable. To be called profligate, extravagant, intemperate, 
or even wieked, might be tolerated with patience; but 
who could bear to live with the epithet of ungenteel ? 
People of faſhion, once admitted to this honourable title, 
form a little world of their own, and learn to look down upon 
all others as beings of a ſubordinate nature. It is then a natu- 
ral queſtion, in what does this ſuperiority conſiſt ? It ariſes 
not from learning, for the moſt illiterate claim it, and are 
indulged in the claim; it ariſes not from virtue, for the 
moſt vicious are not eren Wealth, beauty, birth, and 
elegance, are not the only qualifications for it, becaule ma- 


KA WOKKA La ! 


ny enjoy it who have no juſt pretenſion to either, and many 


are excluded who poſſeſs them all. It ſeems to be a com- 


bination of numbers under two or three leaders in high life, 


who agree to imitate each other, and to maintain, by the 
majority of voices, and the effrontery of pride, that all they ; 


do is proper, and all they ſay is ſenſible ; that their dreſs is 


becoming, their manners polite, their houſes taſteful, their 
furniture, their carriages, all that appertains to them, the 
models and ſtandards of real beauty. Thoſe who come not 


within the pale of their juriſdiction, they condemn with pa- 
pal authority to perpetual inſignificance. They ſtigmatize 
them in the aggregate, as people whom nobody knows, as 
the ſcum of the earth, as born only to miniſter to their 
pride, and to ſupply the wants of their luxury. 

Groundleſs as are the pretenſions of this confederacy, no 
pains are avoided to become an adopted member. For 


this the ſtripling ſquanders his patrimony, and deſtroys his 
conſtitution, For this, the virgin bloom of innocence and Ts 
beauty is withered at the vigils of the card-table. For this, 


the loſs of integrity, and public infamy, are willingly incur- 


red; and it 1s agreed by many, that it were better to 80 out g 


| of the world, than to live in it and be unfaſhionable. 


If this diſtinction be really valuable, and if the happineſs 
ovmilery of life depend upon obtaining or loſing it, then 


are the thouſands who walk the private path of life, objects 


of the ſincereſt pity. Some conſolation muſt be deviſed for 
the greater part of the community who have never breathed 
the atmoſphere of St. James's nor embarraſſed their for- 
tunes, nor ruined their health, in purſuit of this glorious. 
elevation. Perhaps, 0: an impartial review it will appear, 
that theſe are really poſſeſſed of that happineſs which vanity | 


would arrogate to it{elf, and yet only ſeems to obtain. 
The middle ranks of mankind are the moſt virtuous, the 


beſt accompliſhed, and the moſt capable of enjoying the plea» 
ſures and advantages which fall to the lot of human nature, 


It is not the leaſt of the e, that they are free from the neceſ- 
ſity of attending to thoſe formalities, which engroſs the 
attention and waſte the time of the higher claſſes, without 
any adequate return of ſolid ſatisfaction. Horace, who was 
far leſs illuſtrious by his birth and ſtation, than * his ele- 
Vor. ; E e 
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gance of manners, was wont to ale himſelf, that 


he could ride on a little mule to the remoteſt town in Italy 


without ridicule or moleſtation z while his patrons could 
| hardly move a ſtep, but with the unwieldy pomp of an equi- 


page and retinue. The ſingle article of dreſs, which, when 


ſplendid, requires the labour and attention of many hours, 
becomes a wretched taſk to thoſe who wiſh to employ their 
time with honour, with improvement, with pleaſure, and 
the poſſibility of a ſatisfactory retroſpection. 

Viſits of form, of which every one complains, yet to 
which every one in ſome meaſure ſubmits, are abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary to keep up the union of the faſhionable contederacy, 


The more numerous, the more honourable. To be permit- 
ted to ſpend five minutes, or to leave a card at the houſes of 
half 5 inhabitants of the politer ſtreets, is a felicity which 


| compenſates all the trouble of attendance and tedious pre. 
| paration, 'To behold a train of coaches, ſome perhaps with 
cCoronets on their fides, crowding to their door; to hear the 


fulminations of a ſkilful footman, are joys of which the in- 
habitants of a rural retreat have little conception, but which 
delightfully affect the fine feelings of thoſe who are made of 
purer clay, and honoured with the name of faſhionable. 
From this ſevere perſecution, the man who aſpires not at 
ſuch honours is happily free. He viſits his friend and neigh: 
bour, becauſe he feels friendly ſentiments for him, and is 
received with cordiality. The intervals of company he can 


devote to ſtudy, and to the purſuit of buſineſs and amuſe- 
ment; for his communications with his friends require not 


all the long and preparatory trouble of faſhionable formality. 
In the unreſerved pleaſures of converſation, he looks with 


reciprocal pity on the clubs in St. James's-ltreet, nor envies 


thoſe who knock at an hundred doors in an evening, and who 


poſſeſs the glorious privilege of ſitting half an hour in the 


company of thoſe, whoſe protons ſupply the Place of ſin- 
8 cerity. 
The effects of faſhion conſtitute, in the * „ very 


wonderful phænomena. Faſhion can transform deformity 
When we view the 


to beauty, and beauty to deformity. 
dreſſeęs in a picture- gallery, we are tempted to ridicule the 
ſhocking talle of our grandfathers and Srand mother; ; and 
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yet there is not the leaſt doubt, but that they appeared 
beautiful and becoming when they were worn, and that the 
garb of the ſpeQator, who now cenſures them, would have 
been then equally ridiculous, During the ſhort period of 
a life, the fluctuations of taſte are ſtrikingly remarkable. 
A ſmall buckle or a large buckle, a ſhort coat or a long 


coat, a high or low head-drets, appear in their turns, in the 


courſe of only a few years, laughably abſurd, Manners, 
books, poetry, painting, building, gardening, undergo a 
ſimilar alteration. The prevailing taſte is at the time ſup- 


poſed to be the perfect taſte; a few years paſs, and it is ex- 
ploded as monſtrous; a new one is adopted; that alſo is 


ſoon deſpiſed, and the old ove, in the capricious viciſſitudes 3 
of the innovat ng 882855 is once more revived t to repeat its 


revolution. 
There is certainly a ſtandard of reftirade' in manners, te 


corum, and taſte ; but it is more eaſily diſcovered than 
preſerved. The vanity of the great and opulent will ever 
be affecting new modes, in order to inercaſe that notice to 


which it thinks itſelf intitled. The low ranks will imitate 


them as ſoon as they have diſcovered the innovation. Whe- 
ther right or wrong, beautiful or deformed, in the eſſential 


nature of things, is of little moment. The pattern is ſet by 
a ſuperior, and authority will at any time countenance abſur- 
dity. A hat, a coat, a ſhoe, deemed fit to be wore only by 

a great grandfire, is no ſooner put on by a dictator of faſhi- 
ons, than it becomes graceful in the extreme, and is general- 


ly adopted from the firſt lord of the treaſury t to the appren- 


tice in Houndſditch. 
It muſt be allowed, indeed, that while Faſhion exerts her 


arbitrary power in matters which tend not to the corrupti- 
on of morals, or of taſte in the fine arts, ſhe may be ſuffer- 


ed to rule without limitation. But the misfortune is, that, 
like other potentates, ſhe will encroach on provinces where 
her juriſdiction is uſurped. The variations ſhe is continual- 
ly introducing in drefs, are of ſervige in promoting com- 
merce. The whims of the rich feed the poor. The varie- 
ty and the reſtleſſneſs cauſed by the changes in the modes 
of external embelliſhment, contribute to pleaſe and employ 
29 whoſe wealth and e inſiguificance pr event chem 
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from finding more manly objects and more rational enter. 
tamment. But when the ſame caprice, which gives law to 
the wardrobe, extends itſelf to the library; when the legiſſa- 
tor of an aſſembly dictates in the ſchools, regulates religion, 
and direQs education, it is time that reaſon ſhould vindicate 
ler rights againſt the encroachments of folly. 
Feet fo faſcinating is the influence of general example, 
that many who poſſeſs reaſon in an improved ſtate, are 
known to follow faſhion with blind obedience. The ſcho- 
lar and the philoſopher is hurried away with the rapidity 
_ of the torrent. To ſtand fingular, is to preſent a mark for 
the ſhafts of ſcorn and male volence. For the ſake of eaſe, 
therefore, men are induced to join the throng, which they 
muſt reſiſt without ſucceſs, but not without receiving injury 
in the conflict, Compliance is thought Aloe where op- 
| n is inefficacious. 
With reſpect to the diſtinction claimed by people of fa- 
| iow; it is certain, that they who are elevated by ſtation, 
fortune, and a correſpondent education, are often diſtinguiſ- 
ed by a peculiar elegance of manners reſulting from their 


improvements. But this ought not to inſpire pride, or teach 


them to ſeparate from the reſt of mankind. It ſhould give 
them a ſpirit of benev rolence, and lead them to promote the 
happineſs of others, in return for the bountiful goodneſs 
of Providence in beſtowing on them ſuperior advantages, 
without any peculiar merit of their own. They ſhould en- 
deuvour to convince themlclyes, that the warmeſt philan- 
_ thropilt is the trueſt gentleman, and that the moſt becoming 


faſhion is to do all the good. they can to individuals and to 
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UR Englit betten are f in high e. eſteem among 
foreigners; and, indeed, conſidering the number of 
| great men, who have received a part of their education in 


them, and their opulent clabliuments of e and pro- 
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feſſorſlips, they are really reſpeQable. I have, therefore been 
the more diſpoſed to lament, that the public exerciſes ſhould” 
be ſo futile and abſurd, as to deſerve not only the ſeverity 
of cenſure, but the utmoſt poignancy of ridicule. = 
Reverence, it has been juſtly remarked, is always encreaſed _ 
by the diſtance of the object. The world at large, who 
hear of colleges like palaces devoted to learning, of princely 
eſtates bequeathed for the ſupport of profeſſors, of pubhc 
libraries and ſchools for every ſcience, are diſpoſed to view 
the conſecrated place in which they abound with peculiar 
veneration. Accidental viſitors alſo, who behold the ſuperb 
dining halls, the painted chapels, the luxurious common 
rooms, the elegant chambers, and a race of mortals, in a pe- 
culiar drefs, ſtrutting through the ſtreets with a ſolemn _ 
air of importance; when they ſee all the doctors, both the 
proctors, with all the heads of colleges and halls, in ſo- 
lemn proceſſion, with their velvet ſleeves, ſcarlet gowns, 
hoods, black, red, and purple—cannot but be ſtruck with 
the appearance, and are naturally led to conclude, that 
here, at length, wiſdom, ſcience, learning, and whatever 
ele is praiſe-worthy, for ever flouriſh and abound. 
Without entering into an invidious and particular exap 
mination of the ſubject, we may curſorily obſerve, that after 
all this pompous oſtentation, and this profuſe expence, the 
public has not, of late at leaſt, been indebted for the greateſt 
improvements in ſcience and learning, to all the doctors, 
both the proctors, nor to all the heads of colleges and halls 
laid together. That populous univerſity, London, and that 
region of literary labour, Scotland, have ſeized every palm 
of ſcholaſtic honour, and left the ſons of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge to enjoy ſubſtantial comforts, in the ſmoke of the 
common or combination-room. The burſar's books are 
the only manuſcripts of any value produced in many col- 
leges ; and the ſweets of penſions, exhibitions, fines, fel- 
lowthips, and petty offices, the chief objects of academical 
purſuit. „„ B; 
If I were to enter into the many laughable abſurdities 
of collegiate life and univerſity inſtitutions, as they now 
ſtand, I ſhould exceed the limits of my paper. It is my in- 
tention at preſent only to acquaint the public with the 
WE 4 
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exereiſes, which one celebrated ſeat of the Muſes requires 
uf thoſe who ſeek the envied honour, of a Maſter of Arts 
degree. I ſpeak not from diſpleaſure or reſentment ; but 
voluntarily 1ncur the odium of many perſons attached by 
intereſt and connections to the univerſities, with no other 
motive than the deſire of removing the diſgrace of thoſe no- 


ble eſtabliſiments, by expoling the futility of the Exerciſes : 


to public animadverſion. 
The youth, whoſe heart pants for the honour of a Ba- 
chelor of Arts degree, muſt wait patiently till near four years 


have revolved. But this time is not to be ſpent idly. No; 


he is obliged, during this period, once to oppoſe, and 
once to reſpond, in diſputations held in the public ſchools 


La formidable ſound, and a dreadful idea; but, on cloſer 
attention, the fear will vaniſh, and LETS. i ſupply: its 


lace. 
This onpaling and relponding ; is termed, in the cant of 
the place, doing generals. Two boys, or men, as they call 
themſelves, agree to do generals together. The firſt ſtep in 


this mighty work is to procure arguments. Theſe are alw ays 
handed down, from generation to generation, on long flips 


of paper, and conſiſt of fooliſh ſyllogiſms on fooliſh ſubjects, 


of the formation or the ſignification of which, the reſpon- 
dent and opponent ſeldom know more than an infant in 


 ſwaddling clothes. The next ſtep is to go for a /iceat to one 


of the petty officers, called the Regent-Maſter of the 
Schools, who ſubſcribes his name to the queſtions, and re- 
ceives ſixpence as his fee. When the important day ar- 
rives, the two doughty diſputants go into a large duſty room 
full of dirt and cobwebs, with walls and len at decorated 


with the names of former diſputants, who, to divert the te- 
dious hours, cut out their names with their penknives, or 


wrote verſes with a pencil. Here they ſit in mean deſks, 
oppoſite to each other, from one o'clock till three. Not 
once in a hundred times does any officer enter; and, if he 
does, he hears one ſyllogiſm or two, and then makes a bow, 
and departs, as he came and remained, in ſolemn ſilence. 
The diſputants then return to the amuſement of cutting the 
_ deſks, carving their names, or reading Sterne's Sentimental 
Journey, 0 or ſome other edifying novel, When this exerciſe 
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is duly performed by both parties, they have a right to the 
title and inſignia of Sophs; but not before they have been 
formally created by one of the regent-maſters, before whom 
they kneel, while he lays a volume of Ariſtotle's works on 
their heads, and puts on a hood, a piece of black crape, 

hanging from their necks down to their heels; which 
crape, it is expreſsly ordained by a ſtatute in this caſe made 
and provided, ſhall be plain, and unadorned either with wool 
or with fur. 

The next exerciſe is called doing jurumentz, hich con- 
ſiſts of juſt ſtepping into the ſchool and propoſing one ſyllo- 
_ giſm, for the ſake of complying with the /etter of the fhatute ; 
and this noble exerciſe is termed doing furaments, which, be- 
ing interpreted, ſignifies the evading of one's tb. 
And this work done, a great progreſs is made towards 
the wiſhed- for honour of a bachelor's degree. There remain 
only one or two trifling forms, and another diſputation al- 
moſt exactly ſimilar to doing generals, but, called anſwering 
under bachelor, previous to the awful examination. nw 
Every candidate is obliged to be examined in the whole 
circle of the ſciences by three maſters of arts, of his o 
choice. The examination is to be held in one of the publie 
ſchools, and to continue from nine o' clock till eleven. The 
maſters take a moſt ſolemn oath, that they will examine 
properly and impartially. Dreadful as all this appears, 
there is always found to be more of appearance in it tan 

reality; for the greateſt dunce uſually gets his ze//imonium_ 
ligned with as much eaſe and credit as the fineſt genius. 
The manner of proceeding is as follows: The poor young 
man to be examined in the ſciences often knows no more of 
them than his bedmaker, and the maſters who examine are 
ſometimes equally unacquainted with ſuch myſteries. But 
ſchemes, as they are called, or little books, containing forty 
or fifty queſtions in each ſcience, are handed down, from 
age to ages from one to another. The candidate to be ex- 
amined employs three or four days in learning theſe by heart, 
and the examiners having done the fame before him when 
they were examined, know what queſtions to aſk; and fo 
all goes on ſmoothly. When the candidate has difplayed 
mis univerſal knowledge of the ſciences, he is to dilplay his 
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ſkill in philology. One of the maſters, therefore, deſires 


him to conſtrue a paſſage in ſome Greek or Latin claſſic, 


which he does with no interruption, juſt as he pleaſes, and 
as well as he can. The ſtatutes next require, that he ſhould 


tranſlate familiar Engliſh phraſes into Latin. And now is 
the time when the maſters ſhew their wit and jocularity. 


Proll queſtions are put on any ſubject, and the puzzled can- 


didate furniſhes diverſion by his awkward embarraſſment. 


I have known the queſtions on this occaſion to conſiſt of an 
enquiry into the pedigree of a race. horſe. And it is a vom- 
mon queſtion, after aſking what is the ſummum bonum of 


various ſects of philoſophers, to aſk what is the ſummum 


bonum, or chief good, among Oxonians; to which the an- 


ſwer is ſuch as Mimnermus would give. This familiarity, 
however, only takes place when the examiners are pot- com- 
| panions of the candidate, which indeed is uſually the caſe ; _ 
for it is reckoned good management to get acquainted with 


two or three jolly young matters of arts, and ſupply them 


well with port, previouſly to the examination. If the vice- 
chancellor and proctors happen to enter the ſchool, a very 


_ uncommon event, then a little ſolemnity is put on, very 
much to the confuſion of the maſters, as well as of the boy, 


who is fitting in the little box oppohte to them. As neither 
the officer, nor any one elſe, uſually enters the room (for it 


is reckoned very ungenteel, ) the examiners and the candi- 


dates often converſe on the laſt drinking-bout, or on horſes, | 
or read the newſpaper, or a novel, or divert themſelves as 


well as they can in any manner, till the clock ſtrikes eleven, 


when all parties deſcend, and the 1g fimonium is ſigned by 


the maſters. With this zefimonium in his poſſeſſion, the can- 
didate 1s ſure of ſucceſs. The day in which the honour is 


to be conferred arrives; he appears in the Convocation- 


houſe, he takes an abundance of oaths, pays a ſum of mo- 

ney 1n fees, and, after kneeling down before the vice-chan- 

cellor, and whiſpering a lie, riſes up a Bachelor of Arts. 
And now, if he aſpires at higher honours, (and what 


emulous ſpirit can fit down without aſpiring at them?) new 


labours and new difficulties are to be encountered during 
the ſpace of three years. He muſt determine in Lent, he 
by mult do guodlibets, we muſt do fins, he mult declaim twice, 
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he muſt read fix ſolemn lectures, and he muſt be again ex- 
amined. in the ſciences, before he can be Promoted to the 
degree of Maſter of Arts. 

None but the initiated can know what determining, doing 
 quodlibets, and doing auſtins mean. I have not room to en- 
ter into a minute deſcription of ſuch contemptible minutiæ. 

Let it be ſufficient to ſay, that theſe exerciſes conſiſt of 
diſputations, and the diſputations of ſyllogiſms, procured 
and uttered nearly in the ſame places, time, and manner, 
as we have already ſeen them in doing generals. There is, 
however, a great deal of trouble in little formalities, ſuch 
as procuring ſix- penny /iceats, ſticking up the names on the 
walls, fitting in large empty rooms by yourſelf, or with 
ſome poor wight as ill employed as yourſelf, without any 
thing to ſay or do, wearing hoods, and a little piece of 
lambſkin with the wool on it, and à variety of other parti- 
culars too tedious and too triſling to be worthy of enume- 
ration, | 
- The . 0 be uſeful eee if they were 
not always performed in a careleſs and evaſive manner. 
The lectures are always called Wall Lectures, becauſe the 
lecturer has no other audience but the walls. Indeed, he 
uůlually ſteals a ſheet or two of Latin out of ſome old book, 
no matter on what ſubject, though it ought to be on natu- 
ral philoſophy. Theſe he keeps in his pocket, in order to 
take them out and read away, if a proctor ſhould come in; 
but, otherwiſe, he ſits by himſelf, and ſolaces himſelf if he 
pleaſes with a book, not from the Bodleian but the circula- 
ting library. | 
The examination is formed 3 in che 3 man- 
ner as before deſcribed ; and, though repreſented as very 
formidable, is ſuch an one as a boy from a good ſchool juſt 
entered, might go through as well as after a ſeven years re- 
fidence. Few however reſide ; for the majority are what 
are called term-trott27s, that is, perſons who only keep the 
terms for form-ſake, or ſpend ſix or eight weeks in a year 
in the univerſity, to qualify them for degrees, according to 
the letter of the ſtatutes. 
After all theſe important exerciſes and trials, and after 


gun taking oaths by e and paying the tees, the 
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academic is ' honoured with a Maſter's degree, and ſallies 


forth into the world with this undeniable paſſport to 5 
him through it with credit. 
Exerciſes of z nature equally filly and obſolete, are > per- 


. ort ned, in a ſimilar manner, for the other degrees; but 1 
have neither time nor patience to enter into the detail. 

And now I ſerioufly repeat, that what I have ſaid pro. 
ceeds from no other motive than a with to ſee the glory of 
the univerſities unſullied by the diſgrace of requiring, with 
ridiculous folemnity, a ſet. of childiſh and uſeleſs exerciſes, 


They raiſe no emulation, they confer no honour, they pro- 


mote no improvement. They give a great deal of 3 | 
they waſte much time, and they render the univerſity co 
temptible to its own members. I have the honour, fuch 
as it is, to be a member of the univerſity of Oxford, and 

a a maſter of arts in it. I know the advantages of the place; 

but I alſo know its more numerous and weighty diſadvan- 

tages; and the confidence the public has already placed in 


me, makes it a duty to inform them of every thing, in which 
the general ſtate of morals and literature 1s greatly con- 


cerned, I have done this duty; nor ſhall I regard the un- 
juſt diſpleaſure of all the doctors, both the proctors, nor 
of all the heads of colleges and halls, with their reſpective | 
ſocieties. _ 
As to the e of this undertaking,” to uſe 


the words of an able but unfortunate writer, „ confeſs it 
„to be ſuch, and that J have all along proceeded without 


"TM ſingle view to my own intereſt, without any promiſe 
« or expectation of the ſmalleſt reward, even that of being 


% prefented to a doctor's degree by the univerſity, in re- 


10 


« on, conſider things only as they reſpe& their temporal 


« intereſt and advantage, without any regard to right or 


« wrong, truth or falſchood, any further than they con- 


: « duce to their corrupt purpoſe and ſelfiſh aims. But it 
is the part of a ſcholar and an honeſt man to conſider 
things intrinſically, and to make truth, reaſon, and equi 


* ty, the ſtandards of all his determinations,” 


turn for all my induſtry, and the pains which I have ta- 
Ken in its behalf. 5 
„The worldly wiſe, and the Prudent of this generati- | 


On, ; 
th ot 


end. 
may 
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No. LXXVIII ox THE FEAR OF GROWING OLD. 


—— 


MONG the various follies, by which we encreaſe tile 
T natural and unavoidable miſeries of life, is the dread 
of approaching age. The ſight of a grey hair has often 
cauſed a ſeverer pang than the loſs of a child, or a huſband. 
After a certain age, every returning birth-day is ſaluted 
with filent does and we conceal the number of years 
with as much ſolicitude as the conſciouſneſs, of an atrocious - 
crime. . 
This aka ariſes, in a great meaſure, from a defeRive : 
BY education. They who have never been taught to conſider 
any thing valuable but youth, beauty, and diſſipating plea- 
ſure, will naturally feel themſelves reduced to a ſtate of: 
| deſpondency, when they behold all, for which life appears 
worth poſſeſſing, on the eve of departure. That middle 
age, at which all the powers of the mind and body are in 
complete perfection, is loathed as if it were the age of de- 
crepitude. The boundaries of life, by nature ſufficiently 
circumſcribed, are ſtill farther contracted by the empty vo- 
tary of faſhion, and from threeſcore and ten it ſhrinks to 
thirty, Tt has been currently reported, that many faſhion- 
able beauties have expreſſed a devout wiſh, that they might 
not ſurvive their thirtieth birth-day. To ſink in the hori- 
| 20n of the gay world, and to ſee other ſuns ſoaring in all 
the glorious majeſty of youth and beauty, was more than 
tzey imagined their delicate natures could poſſibly ſuſtain. 
Baut as life is ſweet, and death not always exorable, they 
and their many imitators will probably be inclined to live 
on, even when they are arrived at the formidable age of - 
| thrice ten years. It will then be but common charity to 
| endeavour to convince them, that there are methods, which | i 
may render the long and diſmal period which is to follow, 
not only comfortable to themſelves, but agreeable to others. 
They will not any longer be under the neceſſity of dreſſing 
at fixty in the garb of ſixteen, nor of painting and patching 
a ſhrivelled ſkin, nor r of ſpending that tune at the Waking 
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laſs, which ſhould be devoted to the mirrour and the beau- | 


of holineſs. 

For the enjoyment of the ſpace from thirty to three- ſcore, 
it will be neceſſary to have laid in a ſtock of good humour, 
But the temper muſt be cultivated at an early age, in order 
to be cultivated with ſucceſs. The years from eight to 
_ eighteen muſt not be excluſively devoted to external orna- 
ment, and the arts of catching admiration. Many efforts 


muſt be made during this period to overcome ſpite, envy, 


peeviſnneſs, ſtubboraneſs, ſullenneſs, and all thoſe ugly qua- 


Ulties, which, though they may lie dormant while youth 
and beauty ſecure ſubmiſſion, will afterwards break out in 


all the fullneſs of their horrors, when flattery is filent, and 
admiration no more. But good humour will riſe to ſupply 
the charms of departed beauty; and good ſenſe, properly 
improved, will leave no part of life without the means of 
£ pleaſing and receiving pleaſure. 


But there is no method of inſpiring good 3 and 
good ſenſe ſo effectual, as that of forming a taſte for polite 


letters and polite arts at an early age. Whatever pleaſes 
habitually, equably, and innocently, cannot fail to ſweeten 


the temper. Books, beſides that they are uſually addreſ. 


ſed to the taſte, and on that account poſſeſs a beneficial in- 
fluenee on the temper, abound with maxims and with pre- 
cepts of ſovereign efficacy in the improvement of the heart, 
the temper, and the underſtanding. Drawing and muſic, 


ſeriouſly and attentively purſued, are peculiarly efficacious 
in refining, exalting, and fv reetening the diſpoſition. Eve- 
ry thing indeed, which addreſſes itſelf to the finer facultics 


of the human conſtitution, has, in ſome degree, this valua- 
ble effect; and ſhe, who has been early taught to value the 


| beauties of the mind, will find its graces expanding to their 
_ higheſt perfection, at the very age in which the bloſſoms of 


perſonal beauty wither and decay. 
Ik, as we grow old, we grow wiſer and 3 ſurely we 
ſhall have no reaſon to repine, ſince our real happineſs is al- 
ways proportioned to our wiſdom and our goodneſs ; and 


we can ſcarcely avoid growing wiſer and better by age, if 


our minds have been early improved with learning, and duly 
tinctured with virtue and religion. Time and experience 


bes „ „„ ad Gs bans oy Re 


ny accounts, in women than in men. 
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naturally lead to improvement ; and, if our hearts are right- 

ly diſpoſed, we ſhall find, in the conſcious improvement of 

our minds and morals, one of the ſweeteſt picaſures of 
which our nature is capable. 

However unreaſonable the exceſſive dread of approaching 
old age in either ſex, it is certainly more excuſable, on ma- 
In men it is a mark 
of weakneſs, want of principle, and want of ſenſe. Vet 
how many do we daily ſee with wrinkled brows and blood- 
leſs cheeks, and tottering legs and hoary locks, decorating 


their walking ſkeletons with every coſmetic art, and haunt- 
ing every ſcene of vice and vanity with all the wantonneſs 
of a ſtripling of eighteen ! There is a natural dignity, au- 


thority, and beauty, in old age, honourably ſupported, 
which ſuch men reſign for that abſurd affectation of youth, 
which can only render them wretched and ridiculous. 
To conſider the advanced periods of life as of no value, 
argues a great defect of religious principle. They conſti- 
tute the proper ſeaſon for the pleaſures of devotion and 


of practical piety. They furniſh a moſt deſirable oppor- 


tunity for advancing our nature to all attainable perfection, 


and fulfiling the purpoſes of our exiſtence by benevolence. 
and beneficence. They enable us to aſpire after, and to ob- 
tain that beauty which ſhall not paſs Ways and that youth 


which ſhall be immortal. 
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No. LXXIX. CURSORY CONSIDERATIONS ON ARCHITEC- 
5 PURE, 


HE origin i baikling was but little rotetior to the 


origin of mankind. Man, naked and defenceleſs as 


he came from the hands of nature, ſoon found it neceſſary | 
to ſhelter himſelf from the inclemency of the weather, from 


the attacks of wild beaſts, and from the invaſion of his ſa- 


vage neighbours. He could not he down to fleep with ſe- 
curity til he had formed a hut, which, however rude and 


inartificial, might ſerve the purpoſes of ſhelter and defence. 


If his own wants and natural _—_— were not ſufficient 
2 


Vol. I. 
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to inſtruct him how to build, he might learn from the ir ra- 


tional creation. The forallow? s neſt and the bee's hive ſug- 


geſted hints which he might adopt and improve; hut this 


original ſpecies of building directed by no rules, and defti- 
tute of elegance and proportion, cannot properly be ſaid to 


be the work of art, or to merit the appellation of Architec- 


ture. It was, however, the embryo of thoſe noble edifices 


which have ſince adorned all civilized countries. 

To the viſt great works of Architecture, Agy pt, ever 
fertile in the productions of art as well as of nature, is record- 
ed to have given riſe, Several of them are extant at this 
day, and are too generally known to admit of reiterated de- 
ſeription. They excite thoſe ideas which ariſe from magni. 
ficence of defign, not from delicacy or elegance; and they 


rather aſtoniſn by their grandeur, - than pleaſe by their 


beauty. 


But the taſte for Works of uſeleſs bulk and unwieldy mag. - 


nitude could not long prevail. Some adequate end was 


required to juſtify labour and expence. It is natural to ſup- 


Poſe, and the event has verified the conjecture, that ſome 
of the earlieſt efforts of the art would be devoted to religion. 


The pyramids of Egypt are indeed, with great probability, 
ſuppoſed by Mr. Bryant to have been temples. The mag- 
nilicence of the temple was well adapted to excite ſulJime 


ideas of the deity ; and it ſeems to have been an early re- 

ceived opinion, that the 2 human fkill and induſtry 

could not be more properly 

ry of Omnipotence. 
From the temples of the Gods, to palaces and public edi- 

ſices, deſigned for general debate, and for judicial and legiſ- 

a tranſactions, the tranſition was caſy and gra adual. 


Even in the dwellings of private perſons, the art was dif- 
| played with minute elegance as well as magnificent ſplen· 


dour. As wealth accumulated, and the arts improved, it 
was natural to add to the original objects of building, 
uhich were convenience and ſafety, ſome degree of orna- 
ment. When the few wants of nature are ſatisfied, and 
the dangers of a ſayage ſtate removed, the reſtleſs mind of 
man creates artificial objects of deſire; No ſooner are the 


cravings of neceſſity ſilenced, than the calls of imagination 


exerted, than to Gilplay the glo- 
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gain attention. Taſte becomes importunate when the ani- 
mal appetites are at reſt. At an advanced period of ſociety, © 
it was not enough that the habitation was large, ſtrong, 
and durable: it was now required to be not only ſafe and 
commodious, but ornamental. Men of liberal Re elegant 
minds, whoſe education, genius, and poſſeſſions, enabled them 
either to deſign or execute, ſoon devoted themſelyes to the 
ſtudy of that lymmetry, and form of beauty, which excites 
5 Plesſing ſenſations in the mind of man. | 
Perſons of this turn, and under circumſtances 8 | 
to its exertion, were, however, in the early ages, but thinly 
ſcattered on the face of the globe. A jutt taſte in Archi- 
tecture was confined, at one time, to the comparatively 
{mall country of ancient Greece. The greater part of man- 
kind continued long in a ſtate of barbariſm, and conſequent 
inſecurity, moſt untavourable to the progreſs of elegance and 
reſinement: but the inhabitants of ancient Greece, formed, 
perhaps by the partial hand of nature with feelings peculi-. 
arly ſuſceptible of every kind of beauty, very early : advanced 
the art of building to a degree of perfection, which the uni- 
ted intellects of all the civilized world have not fince been 
able to ſurpaſs. Men have, indeed ſometimes ventured, 
from motives of vanity or caprice, to deviate from theſe mo- 
dels; but have commonly returned to them ſoon, with a 
clear conviction of having lolt ſight of excellence 1 in the pur- 
ſuit of unneceſſary innovation. | 
Perfection has commonly followed invention at a long i in- 
terval; and the beſt productions of art have ſeldom been uni- 
verſally, and without exception, well received: but the or- 
ders of Architecture, invented by the Greeks, have never 
admitted real improvement by alteration, nor have they yet 
been beheld with diſguſt or diſapprobation by a ſingle indi- 
vidual. Fanciful changes in the capital of a column, or in 
trifling embelliſhments, have, indeed, frequently been adopt- 
ed; but though they might pleaſe the vanity of the artiſt, 
and be applauded by his partial admirers, yet have they {cl- 
dom given ſatifaction to the majority of ſpectators. Igno- 
rance and dulneſs may have vewed the Grecian Architec- 
ture with an indifference eafily accounted for; but every 
ſenſible mind, though unacquaiuted with rules, and free from 
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| favourable prepoſſeſſions, feels itſelf involuntarily ſoothed 


and elevated by the contemplation of it. Profuſion of or- 


nament, and complicated vaſtneſs, have never yet been found 
able to cauſe that effect which is produced by / mple magnifi- 
cerice. What is ſaid of the Grecian Architecture, is to be 
extended to thoſe additions which the Romans made, ſo ſi- 
milar to the primitive productions of Greece, that I do not 
ſeparate them as conſtituting different ſtyles, but claſs them, 
for the ſake of ſimplicity, under one denomination. 


Bauch then is the general characteriſtic of Grecian Archi- 
tecture, which, though it originally diſplayed that kind of 


beauty which ſcems, from the univerſality of its influence, 
congenial to the human mind, has been, at various times, 
_ Joſt by diſuſe, corrupted by vicious taſte, and mutilated by 
Ignorance. To trace it in the progreſs of its revolutions, 
and to treat with technical accuracy of the dimenſions and 
particular modes of alteration, would be to invade the pro- 
vince of the architect and hiſtorian. It were to enter upon 
a detail jejune and unintereſting. I pretend not preſump- 
tuouſly to compoſe a didactie treatiſe, or an hiſtorical dif- 
fertation on the ſubject, but endeavour to expreſs the fee - 


lings of an elegant, though common ſpectator. 
During that period of I terary darkneſs which overſpread 


all the nations of Europe, the ancient arts, from their in- 


timate connection with ancient learning, ſeem to have been 


involved in the general obſcurity. Still, however, edifices 
for religious, for civil, for domeſtic purpoſes, were neceſſa- 


ry; and the human mind, active even under diſadvantage- 
ous circumſtances, invented modes of Architecture, of which 


there exiſted no ancient model in Greece or Rome. Of 


theſe, the learned antiquary is able to diſeriminate the ſpe- 


cific differences, and to point out with accuracy the Go- 
thic, the Saracen, and other ſtyles, with all their temporary 
modifications. The general ſpectator, however, includes 


them all under the name of Gothic Architecture; and, in- 


deed, the great reſemblance between them in many of their 


_ moſt ſtriking features, and the common notions on the ſub- 
ject, in ſome meaſure juſtify the conſidering them as of the 


lame tribe, accidentally diverſified by that analogous i Irregu- 
AHAarity, if we may ſo expreſs it, which is often vitble 1 in the 
works of art as well as of nature. 
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The many venerable monuments which remain in our 


own country, to teſtify the magnificence of our anceſtors, 
enable every one to form an idea of the Gothic ſtyle from 
actual obſervation; and it muſt be confeſſed, that they bear 
evident marks of great ſkill, great labour, and great expence. 
Taſte, ſince the builders of thoſe times made little preten- 


ſion to what is called a pure taſte, and had few opportuni- 


ties for its improvement, is not to be looked for in their 


works, and will, indeed, ſeldom be found. Jo the perfec- 
tion of a building, they ſeem at one time to have thought 


it neceſſary to exhibit the appearance of great manual la- 


hour in little decorations, and to dazzle the eye with gild- 


, ſeulpture, paint, and finery ; a ſtyle which is called 


the forte, by thoſe writers who have undertaken to diſcri- 


minate with accuracy the various ſpecies of Gothic archi- 
tecture. That any part could be great from its fimplicity, 
and beautiful from its want of ornament, our anceſtors had 
little apprehenſion ; they had neither the models of anti- 
quity before their eyes, nor the treatiſes of thoſe philoſo- 
phers at hand, who have inveſtigated the true cauſes of 
beauty and ſublimity. No wonder, therefore, that the ma- 
ſon and the mechanic were ſuffered to diſplay their dexte- 
rity in fanciful and capricious exertions. Difficulty of ex- 
ecution, and the appearance of uncommon labour, were 
often the only criterions of excellence with the ſpectator, 


as well as with the artiſt, at a time when neither of them 


had opportunities of cultivating a refined taſte, or of form- 


ing a ſolid judgment, either by precept or by example. 


But the modern ſpectator has unavoidably become fami- 
liar with the Greek model, and, without any great effort, 


if he is not deficient in natural taſte, acquires rules of judg- 
ing of the fine arts, according to truth and ſimplicity. On 


entering the Gothic abbey, or the hall, he is, indeed, ſtruex 
with ideas of ſolemnity, and is conſcious of a gloomy gran- 


deur. The fretted roof, the long- drawn aile, the pointed 
arch, and the dim twilight from the narrow window, excite 


a ſpecies of emotions peculiarly adapted to the purpoſes of 
the cathedral. Perhaps, however, the air of antiquity, 
which the Gothic piles of building have by this time ac- 
| ured, 8 at — an equal ſhare in producing this effect 
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on the obſerver. When he views the abbey merely as u 
Work of Architecture, without admitting religious or hil- 


torical aſſociations, and without indulging the prejudices of 


the antiquary, perhaps he no longer feels himſelf affected 
with ſurpriſe, or particularly diſpoſed to devotion. When 
he looks up without prejudice, he owns, that however ex- 

tenſive. the area and vaſt the ſtructure, his attention is drawn 


off from contemplating the grandeur of the whole, by a 


profuſion of little ornaments, whoſe angles offend the eye, and 


. which deſtroy the unity of the object. A great multipli- 


city of ideas cannot ſeverally make a due impreſſion, and 


produce a proper effect, when they operate in conjunction. 


While we ſurvey the complicated parts, we neglect the 
„hole; and while we attend to the whole, by abſtracting 


the parts, which is neither an eaſy nor an agreeable effort, 


thoſe laviſh ornaments, of which the complicated parts con- 


| fiſt, become indifferent or diſguſting, becauſe uſeleſs, ſuper- 
fluous, and cumberſome. Inſtead of cauſing agreeable ſen- 


ſations, which ought to be a ſubordinate object in every 


38 building for public uſe, ſuch edifices are found to raiſe ideas 


in ſome degree painful, from the diſtraction of mind which 


ow they occaſion. Meannels is often the reſult where tablimity 
was expected, and Heike appears even in the midit of 


8 nen 


Gothic Architecture is often found Aiſouſting at preſent, 
from a diſproportion or inconſiſtency, which, perhaps, ori- 
% A long and flender pillar ſometimes appa- | 


ginally pleaſe 
rently ſupports a weight which ſeems too great for it to 


bear. This want of ſymmetry renders an object highly 


deformed, which probably, by the appearance of extraordi- 


nary ſkill, delighted our anceſtors. The pointed arch, which, 


becauſe we have always ſeen it uſed in buildings venerable 
for age and ſanctity, we have learned to think peculiarly ſo- 


lemn, is certainly i in itſelf unpleaſing and improper. - The 
awkward angle in the vertex, ſtops the rapid courſe of the 
eye, which loves to purſue the line of a circle or ſemicircle, 
without obſtruction. Nor tet the fſatisſaction, which is 
ſometimes experienced from a view of it, be thought an 
unanſwerable objection to the general juſtneſs of this re- 


mark: for pleaſing ideas, er ae with objects e . 
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ſing, will often communicate their agreeable tinge by ap- 
proximation, and render even deformity no longer ungrace- 


ful. A view of the Gothic arch, in the antique pile raiſed 


by our progenitors, calls to remembrance the generations 
that have preceded us, renews the idea of ſome hiſtorical 


fact or celebrated perſonage, or ſuggeſts reflections on the 
piety, the zeal, the comparative ingenuity of our forefa- 
thers: and, on the whole, raiſes thoughts pleaſingly awful 


on the ſanctity of the ttme-honoured edifice. All, or any of 
theſe arbitrary aflociations, will give an agreeable air to an 


object, which might otherwiſe be contemplated. with indif- 


ference or diſcuit. - 


The painted window, a ſtriking ornament of our ancient 
__edifices, exhibits a ſpecimen, by which we may form a 
judgment of the general turn of that taſte which dictated 
every other decoration. Glaring colours, rendered ſtill more 


_ glaring by tranſparency, ſeem to have conſtituted, in the 
idea of thoſe who lived a century or two ago, the perfecti- 


on of beauty. Accordingly, they viewed | with a pleaſure 


uncontrolled by the chaſte notions of modern elegance, the 
gaudy ſhrine, the glittering altar, the painted monument, 


and the emblazoned cieling. Exactneſs of repreſentation, 
and a faithful adherence to nature and propriety, were in- 


_ deed wanting; but their place was amply ſupplied, in the 
ideas of the dark ages, by the glare of dazzling ſplendour. 


Perhaps it may be juſtly queſtioned, whether the genuine 


graces of unadorned nature were at all pleaſing to eyes ac- 
cuſtomed to admire all that was laborious and artificial. 
The Medicean Venus would probably have had few charms 
till dreſſed like the lady of Loretto. The meretricious 


ſtaining of the glaſs was commonly preferred to the chaſte _ 


colouring of the canvas. Such, indeed, is the general pre- 
ference where refinement is unknown; and there 1s no doubt, 


but that an Indian would ſet a higher value on the Dutch 


toy that glitters, and awkwardly imitates the human thape, 
than on the ſtatue of a Phidias, or on the painting of an 
Apelles. No wonder that our anceſtors, at a period when 


they neither ſtudied nature nor the ancients, diſplayed in 
their works of art the characteriſtic groſſneſs of barbariſm. 
Finery ſtrikes immediately. on on the perceptive faculties, and : 
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a very conſiderable degree of civilization muſt have taken 
place, before the firſt ſtrong deciſion of the ſenſes can be 


ſuperſeded by the dictates of a critical delicacy. | 
The parts of a building, which add to its ſtrength, ought, 


whenever it is practicable, to contribute to its beauty. The 
vaſt buttreſſes of the Gothic Architecture, ſuppoſing that 


they were neceſſary to ſupport, which however they were 
not always, are ſeldom thought at preſent to conduce to 
ornament: but that they were often intended to adorn, we 
may conelude from their being applied where, as ſupports, 


they are ſuperfluous. And, indeed, conſidered in this light, 

they are perfectly conſiſtent with that general taſte, which 
ſeems to have delighted in ſupernumerary appendages, pro- 
vided they conveyed the idea of great labour or difficulty. 


In the caſtle, and the fortified wall, they are, indeed, always 


admitted with good effect, Deb they add to the appear- 


ance of ſecurity as well as to real ſtrength; but in edifices 


conſecrated to religion and the arts of peace, they occaſion 
that diſguſt to true taſte, which reſults from the miſappli- 


cation of ſupports and embelliſhments. Nor are they of 


themſelves in the leaſt beautiful. They want the rotundity 
of the column, and the uprightneſs of the pilaſter, and a- 


bound with unpleaſing angles. 


The internal ſupports are often no leſs heavy and inele | 
gant. Even where there appears a great reſemblance to 
_ Grecian Architecture, we find no veſtiges of Grecian grace. 


The pillars are prepoſterouſly thick, and want the due height 


to render them pleaſing to the eye. The baſis, the ſhafts, 
and the capitals, are joined together without ſymmetry, 
and ſeem not to have been conſidered by the artiſts as form- 
ing one whole, which, when proportionate, conſtitutes an 


object that never yet failed to pleaſe. Moſt of the artiſts, 
it 1s probable, knew not, in an unenlightened age, the differ- 


ence between the Orders; ; and by blending them caprici- 
_ oully together, or by omitting ſome of their eſſential parts, 
formed indeed a column, not quite unlike the Grecian, but 
too much diſguiſed and deformed to be recognized among 


the orders of antiquity. The ornaments of the capitals are 
whimſical and ugly. The architrave, the frieze, and the 
Cornice, are preſerved in a mutilated, fantaſtie, and irregu- 
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lar n Under theſe diſadvantages what little there is 
of the Grecian Architecture yields in heauty to the Gothic, 


when the Gothic appears in its beſt ſtyle, genuine and un- 
mixed. The mixture of the two ſtyles in the ſame building, 


which is not uncommon, never has a good effect; ſince the 


Gothic ſpoils the uniformity of the Grecian, and the Gre- 
cian renders the Gothic more conſpicuouſly inelegant by 
the contraſt of its own beauty. 

The darkneſs, remarkable in religious buildings of this 


ſtyle, has been admired as an excellence. It is ſaid to throw 


the mind into that ſerious temper, which is peculiarly a- 


dapted to the indulgence of devotion. Such an effect it 
may perhaps produce, in a great degree, on minds ſubject 


to ſuperſtition and fanatici m, or ſtrongly influenced by a 
warm imagination; yet why; light, one of the moſt glori- 


ous works of creation, ſhould refrigerate the ardour of re- 


ligion in the rational and diſpaſſionate profeſſor of it, no 
good reaſon can be aſſigned. The imaginations of all men 
are, however, affected by very trivial cauſes; and he knows 
little of human nature, who knows not the power of the 


imagination over the ſtrongeſt unde rſtanding: but it is the 
buſineſs of philoſophy to aſſert the empire of reaſon over fan- 


cy. A religious dimneſs may, perhaps, be deemed neceſſa- 
ry by the bigoted inhabitants of the convent and the cloy- 
ſter, whoſe minds, it is to be feared, are often as dark as 
their habitations: but light i is erl. and cheerfulneſs is 
the diſpoſition of innocence. If guilt is to be taught to feel 


contrition by the gloomineſs of the temple, it is to be pre- 
ſumed, that the pious forrow will be as tranſient as the emo- 
tion which cauſed it, and which, like other productions of 


the fancy, muſt be of ſhort continuance. That our prede- 
ceſſors had no ſuch end in view we may conclude, becauſe 


the ſmall contracted window is not appropriated to the 
church, but is often obſerved in the Gothic hall, palace, 
and private dwelling. We may fairly infer, that the fa- 
ſnion took its rife from a defect in taſte and judgment, not 
from a conviction of its peculiar propriety in religious hou- 


ſes; or, perhaps, the aperture was made ſmall, becauſe glaſs 
was ſcarce in the early ages, and a large opening admitted 


| the inelemeney of the weather; but whatever was the 5 
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one is almoſt tempted to ſay, that it was a proof of uncom- 
mon narrowneſs of mind, to be ſparing of that light which 
the Author of nature has beſtowed with a liberality almoſſ 
as unbounded as his power: _ 

But, in truth, while we benſüre the . taſte, we 


muſt applaud the enlarged benevolence and unaffected pie. 
ty of our forefathers. The numerous buildings which they 
_ conſecrated to learning, however uncouth their appearance, 
have afforded retreats and opportunities of improvement 


to men, who have been at once the ornaments of our nati- 


on, and of mankind. Nor were the alms-houſe, and the 
hoſpital, leſs capable of adminiſtering comfort and relief to 
the needy and infirm, becauſe built with little grace or ſym- 
metry : and the pious heart has poured forth its animated 
devotion at the rude Gothic ſhrine, with a fervour not to 


be ſurpaſſed i in the Grecian tèmple. The taſte of our an- 
ceſtors 1s, indeed, no longer a pattern for our own; but their 


| beneficent virtues will for ever continue proper object of 5 
imitation. | | 
I he revival of ancient Eterature was ſoon followed by the 
1 of true taſte. The latter was a natural conſequence 
of the former. By an acquaintance with books, the mind 
Was opened, the views enlarged, and curioſity excited. 
Travelling into foreign countries for the purpoſes of improve- 
ment, as well as of war and commerce, became a general 


practice, and was facilitated by the liberal ſpirit of enquiry, 


which began univerſally to prevail. Our artiſts no ſooner 
ſaw the Grecian and Roman remains of Architecture, than 
they caught the idea of beauty, which they realized at their 


return. The new ſtyle of building, as the ancient, at its 


revival, after lying dormant many ages, might be called, was 
immediately compared with that which then prevailed, and 
was preferred to it with intuitive diſcernment. It 5 
only to be ſeen, to be admired and adopted. 
And, indeed, its beauties are of ſo peculiar a kind, as to 
itrike and pleaſe even the uncultivated mind. Like the fa- 
bric of the univerſe, it derives much of its grandeur from 
its ſimplicity. Its ornaments are chaſte, elegant, captivat- 
ing, and never ſuperfluous. They are purpoſely contrived to 
wear the GE of utility, and often 15 contribute | 
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to ſupport as well as to adorn. Many of the moſt eſſential 
parts are, from their ſhape and proportion, as beautiful as 
thoſe ſpecifically termed ornamental. The column of each 
order, with all its appendages, and the ſemicircular or ellip- 


tical arch, without a pointed vertex, feem to have ſomething 


inherent in the form of them capable of giving pleaſure to 
the mind, previouſly to the direction of Ds and the dif- 5 


quiſitions of criticiſm. 


The paſſion for novelty AT] ſingularity i is, however, often 


found to prefer the new and uncommon, even to allowed 


and eſtabliſned excellence; and for the gratification of this 


inborn avidity of human nature, abſurdities, long exploded 


and relinquiſhed, are often revived, and fanciful and mon- 
ſtrous innovations introduced. It i is not therefore ſurpriſ- 


ing, however culpable, that, in oppoſition to the general 


taſte of mankind, many ſtill admire and labour to reſtore 


the Gothic Architecture; or that, tired of Grecian beauty, 


they endeavour to import, into nothern climates, a ſtyle 
which they call oriental, but which is often mixed and mo- 
dified with their own groteſque. or puerile inventions. In- 


genuity of deſign, {kill in execution, and rarity of appear- 


ance, may cauſe even buildings of this fantaſtic form to 
excite a tranſient pleaſure among the curious, or the unin- 


formed; but it is to be hoped, that the general depravity 
of taſte, which can render them objects of general approba- 


tion, will not ſoon take place. What were this, but a prefe- 
rence of darkneſs to light, of deformity to pa „of barba- 


riſm to refinement ? 


Of a revolution fo fatal to the fine arts, there is indeed 
little danger. The ſtandard of taſte, that great defidera- 
tum in many of the works of human ingenuity, ſeems to be 


diſcovered and eftabliſhed in Architecture. The caprice 
of a few individuals cannot alter it. Nor is it likely to 
be loſt, till the ſame darkneſs which once overſpread an- 
cient Greece and Rome, ſhall involve all modern Europe; : 


an event too improbable to be apprehended, but by the 


viſionar 


z To pleaſe the eye has, in 5 times, become a e | 
| ral object in the building deſigned for private habitation, as 


it ever was in erecting the Palace, the ſenate-houſe, and the 
88 | | 


0 
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| temple: and thou hb the modern methods of multiplying 
| the works of Fen tt artiſts by ſubſtituting ſtucco for ſtone, 
by caſting in moulds the ornaments which were wont to be 
wrought by the chiſel, and by uſing gilding for real gold, 
have rendered the Grecian and the florid ſtyle, common in 
buildings intended for mean purpoſes z ; yet, however mil. 
vs and proſtituted, the Grecian manner will ever re- 
tain intrinſic beauty, and ought not to be the leſs eſteemed, 
when it is diſplayed i in its proper place by the ingenious 
architect. 
With many ſuch, and their judicious admirers, this nati- 
on is and has been honeured. It were eaſy to name thoſe 
who would adorn the ſchools of Greece, and of anci- 
ent and modern Italy; but it is totally unneceſſary, Their 
ſagacious fellow-citizens haye marked their merit; and 
their own works will be a monument of their fame to late 
poſterity. 5 | 
By the efforts of theſe ile conducted according to 
the moſt graceful taſte, the face of our country is daily ac- 
quiring new beauty. Grace without uſe and ſolidity is, 
Indeed, of little permanent value ; but, when united with 
theſe, it commands, by deſerving, univerſal applauſe and 


eſteem. While, in the preſent age, we behold numerous and 


beautiful edifices ariſing on all fides, devoted to the purpo- 
ſes of religion, of benevolence, of learning, and of liberal 


enjoyment, we may juſtly congratulate our own nation, 


that the happy art is diſcovered and practiſed, of com- 


bining elegance with convenience, and rendering orna- 


ment conducive to accommodation, and accommodation to 
ornament. 8 


No. LXXX. A SHORT SYSTEM OF. VIRTUE AND HAp- 


* 1 


— 
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I; WILL cappoſe a virtuous young man * A in 
his mind the principles of his future conduct, and ut- 


tering the reſult of his reflections i in the following ſolilo- 


quy: 


(4 
c 
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„At the age when I am approaching to maturity of 


« powers and paſſions formed to be powerfully excited and 


affected by them. I am naturally tempted to interro- 
gate myſelf, what am I? WIE came Tt: ? and whither 


„ am I going! ? | 
«© With a view to ſatisfy my own enquiries, 1 coniider 


others who appear to be juſt like myſelf; I liſten to 
the inſtruction of thoſe who have obtained a reputation 
for wiſdom : and I examine, with ſerious attention, the 

volumes in which are written the words of the wiſe. 


J originate from a ſupreme Creator, and that I am 


his gracious purporrs at "the cloſe of it, as well as in its 
*« progreſs. 


ſuggeſtions of my own reaſon, and the inſtruction of 


„ books. They conſiſt of the obligations which I owe to 
myſelf, to others, and to Him, in whoſe hands are both 


they and I, the great Lord of the univerſe. 
« With reſpe& to myſelf, as I conſiſt of two paris, a 


into two correſpondent ſubdivifions. My body is a ma- 


and irregularity. When diſturbed in its ceconomy, it 
ſubjects me to pain, and diſables me from all neceflary and 
pleaſant exertion. TI owe it therefore to myſelf, to taſte 
the cup, and partake the banquet, and gratify all my 


£6 


** ſenſes, no further than thoſe limits which are obviouſly _ 
« preſcribed by reaſon and experience. I further learu 
from the religion of my country, that my body is the 


* temple of the holy ſpirit. To pollute it with 925 
6 ſumptuous tranſgreſſion cannot but be blaſphemy ; 


oe devote myſelf to gluttony, drunkenneſs, and et og 


&© ry, is at once to deaden the growing energies of ſpiritu- 
ce al life, and to weaken and deſtroy the ſubordinate yet 


« neceſſary parts of me, my animal and material fabric; it 


Vor. I. be Gg 


reaſon, I perceive myſelf placed in a world abounding 
with external objects; and I alſo perceive within me 


The reſult of the whole enquiry is a ſincere convicti- 
on, that I am placed here to perform many duties, that 


going on in the j journey of life, to accompliſh ſome of 


I divide my duty into three parts, according to the 3 


body and a mind, my duty to myſelf again ſeparates clk 


chine curiouſly organized, and eafily deranged by exceſs 


* * — * —— 44 
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© is to ſhorten life, 3 to diſable me from performing its 
duties while it continues. 

«© But I have a mind alſo capable of riſing to high im- 
provements by culture, and of ſinking to a brutal ſapidi- : 
ty by neglect. I will make uſe of all the advantages of 


education. I will devote my hours of leiſure to reading 


and reflection. Elegant letters, as well as uſeful ſcience, 


ſhall claim my attention; for all that tends to poliſh the 


mind, tends alſo to ſweeten the temper, and to mitigate, 


the remains of natural ferocity. _ e 


* My mind, as well as my body, is greatly concerned in 


avoiding intemperance. Eating to excels clouds its 


brightneſs, blunts its edge, and drags it down to all the 
| groflneſs of materiality. Intemperate drinking not only 
reduces 1t at the time of its immediate influence to a ſtate 
of brutality, but gradually deftroys all its vigour. The 
ſenſual indulgenees in general, when they are inordinate 
and exceſſive, debaſe, corrupt, and brutalize. Their. 
< delights are. tranhent, their Pains ſevere and of long dura- 


tion. 


Inſtead then of running into the danger of temptation. 
during the ardour of youth, I will fly from the the con- 
flict, in which my own paſſions are ſure to fight againſt 


me, and will probably betray me to the enemy. I ſee, 


indeed, thouſands, purſuing pleaſure, and profeſſing ta 


have found it in perfection in the haunts of debauchery. 


But I ſee them but for a little while. Like the filly in- 
ſect that flutters with delight around the taper, they 
ſoon receive ſome fatal injury in their minds, their per- 


ſons or their fortunes, and drop in irrecoverable ruin. 


Alas! Iam too much inclined to vice, from the depravi- 
ty of my nature, and the violence of my paſſions. I will 
not add fuel to the fire, nor increaſe the violence of that 


natural tempeſt within me, which of itſelf i 1s ſufficient tg 
accompliſh my deſtruction. 


hut, at the ſame time I will not be a | Cynic. The 
F world abounds with innocent enjoyments. 'The kind God 
of nature intended that I ſhould taſte them. But mo- 
deration is eſſential to true pleaſure. My own experi- 
Foes and the Experience of mankind from their origin, 


Ga 
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has declared, that whenever pleaſure exceeds the bounds x 
of moderation, it 1s not only highly injurious, but diſguſt- 
ful. In order to enjoy pleaſure, I ſee the neceflity of 
purſuing ſome buſineſs with attention. The viciſſitude is 
neceſſary to excite an appetite and give a reliſh, Nax, 

the very performance of butineſs with ikill and ſucceſs, is 
attende :d with a delightful ſatisfaction, which few of the 

moſt boaſted pleaſures are able to confer. | 

« While I take care of myſelf, of my health, of my im- 
provement in morals and underſtanding, I will not har- 
bour pride, or look down with ſuperciliouſneſs or ill- na- 


ture on thoſe who live, as it were, at random, and who 


acknowledge no other guide of their conduct, but the ſud- | 


den impulſe of a temporary inclination. With all my 


improvements and endeavours, I ſhall {till feel imperfec- 
tions enough to humble me. Candour and humility are 
ſome of the leaſt fallible marks of ſound ſenſe and ſincere 


virtue. I ſhall have ſufficient employment in correcting 
myſelf; nor hall I preſume to cenſure others, unleſs. my 


profeſſion or relative ſituation renders it my duty. 


My duty to myſelf is, indeed, intimately connected 


with my duty to others. By preſerving the faculties of 
my mind and body, and by improving them to the ut- 


moſt, I am enabled to exert them with effect 1 in the ſervice | 


of ſociety. 
« ] am connected with others by the ties of: 8 


guinity and friendſhip, and by the common bond of 


partaking in the ſame humanity. As a ſon, I ſhall be 


tender and dutiful ; as a brother, uniformly affe&ionate 
as a huſband, faithful and friendly; as a father, kind 
- and provident; as a man, benevolent to men in whatever 
eireumſtances, and however ſeparated from 7 me by country) | 


religion, or government. 
Hut univerſal benevolence muſt not be an ina give prin- 
ciple. If it proceed not to real beneficence, I fear it 


will have more in it of oſtentation than of ſincerity. I 


will then prove its ſincerity by doing good, and removing 


evil of every kind, as far as my abilities allow me, and . 
influence extends. 


But belore 1 pretend t to gener obty 51 will be Fri 7 
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„ juſt. Truth ſhall regulate my words, and e 
“actions. If I am engaged in a profeſſion, I will do the 
« duties of it; if in merchandize, I will take no advantage 
« of the ignorant, nor debaſe my character, nor wound my 
e eonſcience, for the ſake of lucre. In all my intercourſe 

« with ſociety, I will recolle& that heavenly precept of do- 
« ing to others as I wiſh they ſhou'd to me, and will en- 


« ment, the perverſeneſs of my will, and from miſtake and 
« in view, and ſincerely labour to conform to it, I ſhall ſel- 
1 dom commit ſuch offences againſt others, as will be either 
« permanently or deeply injurious. | LY 


With reſpect to my duty to my Creator, I derive an 
e argument in favour of religion, from the feelings of my 


„ own boſom, ſuperior to the moſt elaborate ſubtilties 
of human ingenuity. In the hour of diſtreſs, my heart 


_ « as naturally flies for ſuccour to the Deity, as when hun- 
„ ory and thirſty I ſeek food and water; or when weary, 


„ repoſe. In religion I look for comfort, and in religion 
I always find it. Devotion ſupplies me with a pure and 


s exalted pleaſure. Tt elevates my ſoul, and teaches me to 


* look down with a proper contempt upon many objects 


1 which are eagerly ſought, but which end in miſery. In 
« this reſpect, and in many others, it effects, in the beſt 
« and moſt compendious method, what has been in vain 


. 


« pretended to by proud philoſophy. 


« And in ſelecting a mode or peculiar ſyſtem of religion, 


« I ſhall confider what that was in which my father lived 


„ and died. I find it to have been the religion of Chriſt. 
& examine it with reverence. I encounter many difficul- 
« ties; but, at the ſame time, I feel within me an inter- 
„ nal evidence, which, uniting its force with the external, 
„ forbids me to diſbelieve. When involuntary doubts ariſe, 
I immediately ſilence their importunity by recolleQing 
% the weakneſs of my judgment, and the vain preſumpti- 


« gn of haſtily deciding on the moiſt important of all ſub- 


i jedcts, againſt ſuch powerfulevidence, and againſt the major 


«. part of the civilized world. 


« I will learn humility of the humble Jeſus, and grate- 


quity my 


e deavour to obey it. I may, I certainly ſhall offend from 
the violence of my paſſions, the weakneſs of my judg- 


9 miſapprehenſion. But while I keep the evangelical rule 
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« fully accept the beneficial doctrines and glorious offers, 
« which his benign religion reaches out to all who ſincerely 
« ſeek him by prayer and penitence. 1 2 
In vain ſhall the conceited philoſophers, whom faſhion 
and ignorance admire, attempt to weaken my belief, or 


« their aid, I can be ſufficiently wicked and ſufficiently 
« miſerable. Human life abounds with evil. I will ſeek 


„ balſams for the wounds of the heart in the ſweets of inno- 


& cence, and in the conſolations of religion. Virtue I am 


8 piety leads to that peace, which the world, and all that 
« 1t poſſeſſes, cannot beſtow. Let others enjoy the pride 


« and pleaſure of being called philoſophers, deiſts, fceptics ; 


be mine the real, unoſtentatious qualities of the honeſt, 


« humble, and charitable Chriſtian. When the gaudy glo- 
« ries of faſhion and of vain philoſophy ſhall have withered 
& like a ſhort-lived flower, ſincere piety and moral honeſty 


4 ſhall flouriſh as the cedar of Lebanon. | 
„ But I repreſs my triumphs. After all my improve- 
ments, and all my pantings for perfection, I ſhall ſtill be 


thers that indulgence, which my infirmities, my errors, 
« and my voluntary miſcondut, will require both from 

them and from mine and their Almighty and moſt mer- 
«att Fiber RE ety her 
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No. LXXXI. on THz T®CULIAR PROPRIETY OF FX- 


CITING PERSONAL MERIT AND MANLY VIRTUE, IN 4 


TIME Or PUBLIC DISTRESS. AND DIFFICULTY. 


— 
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HE dignity and rational happineſs of human nature 


are always proportionate to its real improvements. 


f : . . * | | i at, . 
Moral inſtruction can never be ſuperfluous or unſeaſonable; 


5 for human virtue, like the ſtone of Syſiphus, has a continual 
tendency to roll down the hill, and requires to be forced 


undermine the principles of my morality. Without 


convinced, is the nobleſt ornament of humanity, and the 
„ ſource of the ſublimeſt and the ſweeteſt pleaſure; and 


&« greatly defective. Therefore, to whatever degree of 


excellence I advance, let me never forget to ſhew to o- 


! v ĩ˖ = | a 


up again by che never. ceaſing efforts of ſucceeding moral- 
iſts. 


perity of a ſtate; it is certain, that emergencies ariſe, when 
extraordinary degrees of it, throughout the whole body of 


the people, are peculiarly neceiſary. National adverlity, 


like adverſity in private life, prohibits the indulgence of a 
_ ſupine indolence, and calls for the moſt energetic activity. 
Virtues which have lain dormant, like arms in the arſenal, 
during the ſoft ſeaſon of peace and plenty, muſt be brought 
forth to be, as it were, brightened and ſharpened in the day 


of diſtreſs. And perhaps no time could demand them more 


loudly than when the nation was at once engaged in war 
with four different and formidable ee and divided at 
home by violent diſſenſions. | | 

The ſtrength of empire conſiſts in | the ſpirit of its mem- 


bers, and not altogether in its poſſeſſions and pecuniary re- 
ſources, But» how is that ſpirit to be rouſed or properly 
directed? The underſtanding mult be enlightened, the ideas 
elevated, the heart enlarged. Ignorance, avarice, and lux- _ 
ury, render men indifferent under what form of government, 


or in what ſtate of ſociety they live. They ſuperinduce a 
weakneſs and a meanneſs, which, for the ſake of gratifica- 
tion or intereſt, - Fejoice in ſubmitting to the tg of 
tyranny. | 
Liberty, without which we might molt venture to re- 
pine at our exiſtence as an uſeleſs and a baneful gift of God, 


cannot be underſtood or valued, and conſequently will not 


be duly ſupported, without a competent ſhare of improve- 


ment moral and intellectual. The vain, the vicious, and the 


mercenary, ſeldom extend their cares beyond themſelves ; 
and the ignorant plebeian, though he may vociferate- the 


word Liberty in a riot, knows not how to give it an effec- 


tual ſupport. Alas! what avails empty breath when op- 
poſed to a bayonet or a bullet? Nothing but a Ready, 
hrm, ſyſtematic, and unſhaken oppoſition to the encroach- 
ments of thoſe, to whom fortune has given power, and na- 
ture an inclination to abuſe it, can ſecure thoſe bleſſings to 
our children, for which a Hampden and a Sydney bled. . 
The e e of an Englitan, ſuch as the right. 


But with reſpect to the influence of virtue on the ol. 
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of trial by juries, a participation of the legiſlature, the free- 


dom of the preſs, and the privilege of ſpeaking, acting, 


and thinking, without arb.trary controul, are ſuch as ren- 


der England, in compariſon with ſome neighbouring nat i- 
ons, a terreſtrial paradiſe; but yet they are advantages too 
remote to affect the ſen ual and ſelf. intereſted, and too com- 


plicated to be completely underſtood, or rationally valued, 
by a groſs and uncultivated underſtanding. 
1 venture then to aſſert, that the writer, who effeftually 7 
recommends pure morals, manly virtues, and the culture of 
the intellectual powers, by a liberal and virtuous education, 
not only ſerves the cauſe of learning, morality, and religion, 
but effects political good, of a ſpecies the molt permanent 
and ſubſtantial. His labours tend to advance the members 
of has ſociety to all the perfection of which humanity is 
ſuſceptible. He enlightens their underſtandings, that they 
may ſee the great and ſolid objects of public good; and he 
emboldens their hearts to purſue it like men—like men, 
not ſuch as grovel on the earth in modern Greece and mo- 


dern Italy, in Aſia, Africa, South America, but ſuch as 


oppoſed a Xerxes in the ſtraits of Thermopylæ, waged war - 
with a Philip, or put an end to the ambition of a Tarquin 


5 and a Cæſar. 
The generous love of liberty which w 1 the boſoms 
theſe men, was not the mean offspring of envy and ma- 


lice, nor of a proud and peeviſh oppoſition to the ruling 


powers, Whatever they might be; but it was acquired in 


the ſchools of rigid diſcipline and lobi philoſophy. It 


was accompanied with ſingular gravity of manners and 
dignity of ſentiment. Now let us ſuppoſe a nation, in which 
thoſe, who have molt influence in its government, are be- 
come, through a general and faſhonable depravity, game- 


ſters, debauehees, addicted to ſordid intereſt, to luxury y, to 
vanity, to incurring debt without a proſpect or intention to 


repay: can any thing like the virtue of Leonidas or Brutus 
ſubſiſt in ſuch men? Will they, in an extremity, be ready 


to ſacrifice for the public their eſtates, their places, t their 
penſions, their expectations, which furniſh them with their 


chief good, ſelfiſh gratifications? Will they not rather re- 


Joice to be dependent on a court, which 13 able to gratify 
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their vanity, ſupply their pleaſures, and reward their mean- 
eſt ſubmiſſion ? Such men, were ſo improbable an event to 
take place as the conqueſt of England by France, would 
be the firſt to crouch to the Grand Monarque, and would 
even rejoice to convert the land of liberty into the land of 
_ effeminate pleaſure and apiſh graces. 
From the moſt impartial review of ier and from 
conſiderations on the nature of man, I am convinced, that 
good morals and intellectual improvement are eſſentially 
neceſſary to the exiſtence of civil liberty, and to the conti- 
nuance of national proſperity. At a time, then, when 
both liberty and proſperity are endangered, exhortations 
to virtue, and every excellence at which an ingenuous na- 
ture can aſpire, are peculiarly ſeaſonable. They brace the 
nerves and finews of the body politic, and wh | it to lift 
the arm with irreſiſtible vigour. They add ſtrength to the 
foundation of empire, ſo that the aſſaults of united nations 
| ſhall not ſhake the noble fabric. | 
In this view, and under theſe circathfiances; 1 cannot 
help thinking, that even my lucubrations may be in ſome 
meaſure uſeful to my countrymen. It has been my invari- 
able object to enlighten their underſtandings, to exalt and 
improve their nature, to aſcertain and vindicate their rights 
as men and as members of a ſociety, and to teach them to 


pay no implicit ſubmiſſion but to tra, reaſon, law, their 
conſcience, s 1 their God. 
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